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PREFACE 

This brief history of the doctrine of the Atonement is an 
attempt to fill a gap in a literature already voluminous 
It is the outcome of a series of lectures given to theological 
students, in the course of which I found the difficulty of 
referring my pupils to any book which made the sources 
accessible in a S3rstematic manner. I have tried to meet 
this need by using quotation as far as possible, and by 
giving the ipsissima verba of the original Greek or Latin 
in footnotes throughout The quotations are usually taken 
from current translations, but I have sometimes made my 
own version. There is no pretence at completeness, which 
would demand a far larger treatise, but it is hoped that no 
considerable development has been ignored, and that 
sufficient comment has been introduced to make the 
history both readable and consecutive. 

The footnotes will indicate my very many obligations 
to various books. I have made especial use of Oxenham's 
The Catholic Doctrine of Atonement, Scott Lidgett's The 
Spiritual Principle of Atonement, and G. B. Stevens' The 
Christian Doctrine of Salvation. My greatest debt, though 
in another way, is to Moberly's Atonement and Personality, 

vii 
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viii THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 

from which my own thinking upon the whole subject 
derives most of its impetus. That I have written from a 
fairly definite standpoint will be obvious to the reader, 
and, indeed, history can be written in no other way. But 
I trust that my own opinions have not prevented me 
altogether from appreciating and presenting those of 
others. 

L. W. GRENSTED. 

zx/ Decimber 1919. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 

Christian doctrine is the attempt to state the meaning 
of Jesus Christ for the world. Its history is therefore 
moulded by two great forces, the force of the original 
Fact, and the force of present Experience, the force of 
that whidi was, and the force of that which is. For 
Christianity is no mere developing system of ideate 
with its origin shrouded in the mists of the past. It is 
of the essence of Christianity that it rests upon a Fact, 
the Fact of Christ, and to remove that Fact is to 
remove the very comer -stone of Christian doctrine. 
But the Fact of Christ is neither its own witness nor its 
own explanation. " Ye diall be my witnesses," said 
the Master, and so it has been. It is to living Christian 
Experience, individual and corporate, that we must 
turn if we would understand the Fact. Slowly and 
painfully its meaning has been wrought out in the life 
of the Church. Definitions have b^ made, tested, 
and cast aside, and the few brief phrases of the Creeds, 
tried in the fire of years, have been approved by Experi- 
ence among many rivals to bear witness to a Fact that 
does not change. Doctrine is the attempt to state the 
Fact. Experience is the test wherein we know the worth 
of the attempt. 

And the Experience and the Fact are not two but 
one, since the Life of the Church is Christ Himself. 

In the case of any doctrine the basis of all reconstruc- 
tion must be the BiUe, and in particular the New 

X B 
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Testament] ^ce 'pfddtidally the whole of our available 
historical knowlec^e of the original Fact is contained 
therein. In the case of certain doctrines, however, 
as, for example, the doctrines of the Trinity and of the 
Incarnation, we have the additional guidance of definite 
statements, approved by the experience and voice of 
the Church as embodsdng, however vaguely, that 
which must yet be true. In the case of tiie doctrine 
of the Atonement we have no such assistance. The 
Church, convinced of the great reality of the fact of 
Atonement, has never found it necessary or desirable 
to set her seal to any special theory for the explanation 
of that fact. The Creeds, while they lay stress upon 
" the remission of sins," hardly do more than hint at 
its connection with the life and death of Christ in the 
phrases, " Who for us men and for our salvation came 
down from heaven," ^ " And was crucified also for us," • 
" Who suffered for our salvation." • Here is the asser- 
tion of a fact, but no theory, and those who would 
frame for themselves a theory of the Atonement have 
indeed the guidance of many doctors of the Church, but 
have no one clear ruling attested by Experience as true 
up to the limits of human truth. 

Since this is so, the doctrine of the Atonement is 
dependent upon the Bible to a peculiar extent. It is 
directly from the Bible that all theories must begin. 
There is not, and has never been, any possibility of an 
appeal to authoritative statements which might serve 
to limit the field of inquiry. Speculation has been 
wholly free, unchecked, save in rare cases, such as that 
of Abdard, by the pressure of any traditional orthodoxy. 
Theorists have be^ responsible to the Fact alone, and 
Experience has not as yet given her casting vote. 

And thus any history of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, however cursory in character, must begin at the 

* Ihw di* ii/iSs To^ dw$p(&wovt k<U did Hfw iifuripai^ fffoTJifAajf xaHX- 

* IravfHaSirra tc inrkp iifiQw. ' Qui passus est pco salute nostra. 
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BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 3 

Bible, the source and the inspiration of all the diverse 
theories which men have framed. Here, however, 
we must content ourselves with a very brief sketch, 
such as may suffice to show the organic connection 
between the BibUcal statements and the later develop- 
ments of the doctrine. 

The Bible supplies the necessary starting-point for 
all doctrines of the Atonement in two ways : 

(a) It contains such data as are now available as to 
the actual facts of the life and death of Jesus Qirist. 
The exact ascertaining of those facts is the task of the 
student of the Bible, with such aids as the science of 
Biblical criticism, lower and hig^r, has put within his 
reach. In their broad outline, however, those facts 
are and have always been obvious to any reader of the 
New Testament narratives. All that concerns us here 
is to emi^iasise the controlling force that the historical 
data must have upon any ^eory of the Atonement. 
That which does not conform to the facts is not true. 

(b) It contains the views based on those data by the 
first generation of Christians, suggested, in part at 
least, by the recorded words of Christ Himself. These 
views, tiie views of men very near to the event itself 
and endowed in no ordinary measure with the S^nrit of 
Qirist, have rightly formed the basis of all subsequent 
theorising. It is very significant to note the diversity 
and richness of the tiioug^t of the New Testament as 
compared with that of the next few centuries, or indeed 
of any subsequent age. 

That Christians diould endeavour to give some ex- 
planation of the life and death of Christ was inevitable. 
For His life there were ready to hand the prophecies 
which spoke of a Divine Messiah, and these were readily 
augmented by more or less vague Incarnation doctrines. 
But that this Divine Messiah should be a sufferer, 
rejected of men, an outcast among His people, and, 
above all, that He should perish by a death which lay 
under the curse of God's own Law, was more difficult 
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4 THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 

to explain. And yet, under all the diversities of 
expression, the whole New Testament bears witness to 
one central belief of Christians, and a belief based upon 
a central experience, that in the death and the rising 
again of Jesus Christ is really s(dved the world-problem 
of sin. That the fact of the Atonement and the fact of 
the Cross are one is, as Dr. Dale has so impressively 
shown,^ the triumphant theme of every New Testament 
writer. 

At first, however, while the event was still young in 
men's minds, the n^ for theory did not obtrude iteelf . 
It is a striking testimony to the primitive and historical 
character of St. Peter's speeches in the early chapters 
of Acts, that they simply connect the death of Qirist 
^with the fulfilment of the prophecies which acclaimed 
Qlim the Messiah (Acts 2 23, 3 18; cf. St. Luke 24 25, 26). 
And the reason is not that the idea of the remission of 
sins had not as 3^t arisen. It is mentioned more than 
once in these speeches, but is always connected with 
the Risen Christ (Acts 2 38, 3 19, 20, 26, 5 31). The 
Church had had no time for reflection upon the meaning 
of the Cross. 

This simple, unreflective, explanation of the death 
of Christ reappears, naturally enough, in the writings 
of the ApostoUc Fathers, whose work was done before 
the days of theology, and at a time when there was still 
a very real need of confuting the Jewish opponent of 
Christianity from the pages of his own sacr^ writings. 
Even as late as the end of the second century, in the 
writings of Tertullian, this appeal to prophecy as an 
explanation of the Cross is still a dominant note. 

Very soon, however, the conviction grew that the Cross 
was the central fact of all, that to which the whole life 
of Christ led up. In the Cross was the key to the 
problem of sin, and the various New Testament writers 
almost exhaust language in their attempts to express 

^ The Atonemeni, being the Congregational Union Lecture for 1875* 
Lectures L-VII. 
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BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 5 

this fact. But widely different as their accounts are, 
the difference is not due to any difference in their 
apprehension of the fact itself, but to the difficulty of 
finding any adequate metai^or to describe all that is 
involved in any solution of this all-important problem. 

Two sa3dngs of Jesus Himself, recorded in the 
Synoptic tradition,^ supply the starting-point for these 
attempts at expression : 

(a) St. Matt. 20 28 » St. Mark 10 45, perhaps quoted 
in I Tim. 2 6. 

The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, bat to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.* 

This saying naturally suggested a transaction into 
which God enters with the enemy who holds man in 
prison or in the bondage of slavery. In St. Paul this 
transactional idea is carried out with a great wealth of 
metaphor. It is contained in the term " redemption," • 
a favomite Pauline word (Rom. 3 8, etc. ; cf. St. Luke 21 
28 ; Heb. 9 15, II 35). Similar language occurs in the 
other writers (see especially Heb. 9 12, i Peter 1 18). The 
conception is worked out by St. Paul in especial connec- 
tion with metaphors drawn from the manumission of 
a slave upon the payment of a specified price, in accord- 
ance with the terms of Rcmian Law. This is one of the 
leading notes of the Epstle to the Galatians {e.g. I 10, 
2 4, 3 29, 4 5, 5 1, 24) and occurs again and again through- 
out St. Paul's writings. He himself has sununarized 
the metaphor in i Cor. 7 23 (cf . 6 20) : 

Ye were bonght with a price.* 

This conception of a legal transaction or bargain 

^ For a very dear discussion of the evidence of the Synoptic Gospels, 
especially with regard to the two sa3rings here emphasized, see J. K. 
Modey, The Doctrine of the Atonement (1915), ch. ii. Numerous refer- 
ences to modem opinion are there given. 

* '0 i4dr ToO ip$piiwov 90k IJiKBtif ^icucomi^ac dXXd iioxoriiffai xal 
doQiftu li/p fvx^ oArod \&rpotf Arrl iroXXdr. 
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between God and the devil became characteristic of 
the theologians of the Greek Church down to the eighth 
century, from Irenaeus to John of Damascus. In its 
crudest form it seems to ignore altogether the part that 
man himself must take in the transaction, but, as in 
the New Testament, the Greek fathers never allowed 
this metaphor to stand alone, and thus its essential 
inadequacy was long obscured. In a modified form it 
survived in the Western Church down to the time of 
Anselm. 

(ft) The words of Christ at the Last Supper, variously 
preserved in our four accounts but agreeing in essential 
idea: 

This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins (St. Matt. 26 28).^ 

This is my blood of the covenant which is shed for many 
(St. Mark U 24).* 

This cap is the new covenant in my blood which is shed 
for yon (St. Lnke 22 20). > 

This cup is the new covenant in my blood (i Cor. 11 25).* 

The divergence between these forms is of no importance 
for our purpose. They clearly agree in general meaning, 
and even the added phrase in tiie First Gospel, which 
is often suspected as not authentic, is quite in keeping 
with the older Pauline tradition, since the reference 
to Jer. 31 34 quite clearly connects the " new covenant " 
with " the remission of sins." The suggestion of this 
sasdng was worked out along three different lines by 
the New Testament writers. 

I. The phrase " New Covenant " naturally had 
sacrificial associations both in its context in Jer. 31 
and upon the lips of Christ. It pointed to a contrast 

^ ToDro yAp iariw t6 aXfAi fu>v r^ dta^mft t6 wtpi roXXdv iKXvm^^f^o" 

* To0t6 iffrip t6 aXfii fxov rrjt itoB^JKiit t6 ixxw^bfupw ifwkp r^XXwr. 

* Toi^ro t6 wvHipi9i^ t^ Kcuwii dca^i^ 4crlp 4p t^ iiMp of/uari. 
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between the old covenant-sacrifice, sealed by " the 
blood of the covenant" (Exodus 24 8), and a new 
covenant-sacrifice, also sealed with blood, ndiereby was 
established the fellowship of the Church of Chris{^ 
This conception of the death of Christ as a supreme 
Sacrifice, made once for all and for ever complete, 
fulfilling through Christ's High-Priestly intercession all 
that the temporal sacrifices had tried in vain to do, is 
the theme of the Epistle to the Hebrews (cf. 9 11-28, 
10 8-18). The same idea lies behind much of the 
Jcdiannine symbolism (cf. St. John 1 29 ; Rev. 5 12, 13 8) 
and St. Paul has a notable saying dependent upon the 
same idea in i Cor. 5 7 (cf. Eph. 5 2). Thus, as Dr. 
Moberly has said : " The ndiole meaning of Priesthood 
and Sacrifice becomes a part of the meaning of the 
sacrificial Death of Christ ; not in the sense that 
Sacrifice, in Him, can be simply measured by what 
Sacrifice meant in the old Covenant, or before even 
that : but rather that all the Unes of true tendency 
which are discernible as underlsdng, or implied in, the 
older sacrifices, must find their ultimate fulness of 
meaning in Him." ^ It is in this atmosphere that the 
metaphor of " propitiation " must be placed.* 

In language of this kind it is the Godward aspect of 
Atonement that is maiiily prominent, and the true 
inheritor of the thought of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is Anselm, with his view of the death of Christ as an 
offering made to satisfy God's outraged honour. At 
the same time exponents of the sacrificial aspect of 
Christ's death have never been wanting in the Church, 
though their language has seldom been developed into a 
definite theory, and it is interesting to notice how often 
the Ansebnic satisfaction theory has itself tended to 
revert to sacrificial phrases and ideas. 

2. St. Paul's treatment of the conception of the New 
Covenant, though it has sacrificial elements, is profoundly 

^ Atonement and Personality (1909 ed.), p. 333. 
' *IXd<nro/Aai (St. Luke 18 13, Heb. 2 17), IKofffUt (z John 2 3, 4 10). 
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affected by the legal bias of his mind. Just as the 
" ransom " of St. Mark 10 45 suggested to him the 
ceremony of setting free a slave, so the word Bui&qKTj, 
which means not only a covenant but also a testament, 
suggested to him the legal process whereby a will might 
be made in favour of an adopted son (cf. Gal. 3 15 ff., 
4 5-7 ; I Cor. 11 25 ; 2 Cor. 3 6 ; Rom. 8 17). But he 
passes on from this to a much broader use of legal 
language, with especial emphasis upon the wrath of 
God as the wrath of a Judge before whose bar man 
stands guilty, an idea in the development of which 
the Old Testament prophecies of the Day of Judgement 
played a great part. And so arises the whole group of 
metaphors which gathers round the term "justifica- 
tion," or " acquittal."^ Through this l^al act we who 
are guilty become " not guilty " in Christ (cf. Rom. 3 24, 
8 I, 33 ; I Cor. 18,2 Cor. 5 21 ; Gal. 2 17 ; Col. 1 22). 
This acquittal can be pronounced because now justice 
is duly satisfied by the penalty exacted in Christ, 
whom God " made to be sin for us," * and who " became 
a curse for us." ' This emphasis upon God's wrath and 
upon the claims of justice is especially prominent in the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

This Pauline language has had a great influence upon 
the history of the doctrine of the Atonement. It lay 
at the very basis of the theology of the Reformation 
with its strangely harsh but exceedingly virile theories 
of Atonement thorough the vicarious penal suffering of 
Christ, who endures tiie sentence of the Judge in place of 
the prisoners at the bar. It is also connected with the 
thought of Augustine and the earlier Latin fathers, who 
were, indeed, advancing from the idea of God's justice 
in the direction of the later penal theory when this 
natural Une of development was interrupted by the 
genius of Anselm. 

3. The creative insight of the prophet Jeremiah had 

^ AucaUoffit, but more oommonly the verb, 8iKai6w. 
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BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 9 

given mystical associations to the New Covenant : " In 
their heart I will write it," " all shall know me " (Jer. 31 
33, 34). So, too, St. Paul's interpretation of the words 
of Christ rests upon a basis of mystical experience which 
profoundly modifies its character. His interest is not 
in theories or meta^Aors descriptive of the Atonement, 
but in his strong and clear personal eigprntnce^ not 
only in occasional vision, but throughout his life, of the 
presence of the Risen Christ Nothing is more typical 
of his writings than the often repeated "in Qbinst." 
In everirthing the believer and Christ are one, and by 
that unity tihe death of Christ and His rising again 
directly involve the believer too. 

I am crucified with Christ : nevertheless I live : yet not I, 
bat Christ liveth in me.^ 

Onr old man is crucified with Him.* 

Such sa3dngs modify the harshness of the penal lan- 
guage which St. Paul sometimes uses. It is not his whole 
meaning that Christ bears the penalty instead of us. 
In that mystical tmion with Him whidi faith achieves 
we become actual sharers both of His sufferings and of 
the triumph of His conquest of sin and death. He is ' 
now our " righteousness " (i Cor. 1 30), our " life " 
(Rom. 8 2). His Spirit has become our Spirit, since He 
dwells in us (Rom. 8 9, 10). In this is accom^dished our 
" reconciliation " to God,' a metaphor in which the 
sacrificial and mystical conceptions come together 
(Rom. 5 10, II, 11 15 ; 2 Cor. 5 18, 19 ; Eph. 2 16 ; 
Col. 1 20). 

The mystical aspect of St. Paul is strikingly developed 
by St. John, who sees in the Cross the supreme revela- 
tion of Divine love (St. John 3 16 ; i John 4 9, 10 ; cf . 
Rom. 5 8), which love is the guarantee that the problem 

(Gal. 2 30). 

* '0 roXatdt ii/i^ dMdptawt ffvptaravpiStdri (Rom. 6 6). 

* KaraKKdffatiWt drmraraXXd^^ctr. It is never said that God is recon- 
ciled to man. 
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of sin can be solved in the mystical union of Chcist with 
the believer {e,g, St. John 6, 16 4, etc.). This union is 
the same thing as eternal life (St. John 3 16), which is 
also equated with faith (St. John 5 24, 6 47), and, still 
more significantly, with knowledge (St. John 17 3). 
The conception of illumination by knowledge is fully 
in keeping with his view of revelation as the purpose of 
the Ufe and death of Christ, the light shining amid the 
darkness, which threatened to overwhelm it, but " over- 
came it not " (St. John 1 5). 

And this leads to a further point of importance in 
the Johannine theology. The Cross is now regarded 
from the standpcMnt of the whole Incarnate life, wherein 
this saving love is manifested. It is not that St. John 
does not recognize the central significance of the death 
of Christ (St. John 3 14, 6 51, 12 32). The very arrange- 
ment of his Gospel is sufficient to disprove such a charge. 
But he is still more strongly conscious of the great 
eternal fact of the Incarnation itself, as the process 
whereby " life " and " light " entered the darkness of 
this world and became available for mankind, and the 
Cross takes its place for him as an incident in this process, 
of central importance, it is true, but still not to be 
understood except as part of a larger whole. 

This explanation of the Cross as the revelation of 
divine love, making its appeal direct to the heart of 
man, is characteristic of the so-called " Moral " or 
" Ethical " theories of the Atonement. These have 
never been wholly lacking in the Church, but have seldom 
been regarded as adequate in themselves, being usually 
held in conjunction with some other type of thought. 
They have, however, attained a considerable vogue 
during the past century, and constitute a powerful 
factor in the thought of the present day. It may be 
said broadly that it is only when they rest upon a 
basis of mysticism, as in St. John himself, that such 
theories are at all successful. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES 

During the first two centuries after Christ little or no 
attempt was made to advance beyond or to interpret 
the statements of the New Testament. It was not in 
theory but in life that the Living Fact approved itself 
to men, and so it is natural that the earliest days of the 
Church should be marked by emphasis upon the Atone- 
ment as a fact. Of theory there is none. The subject 
is treated in the main devotionally, and the language of 
the New Testament is used freely and without comment. 
Such terms as " sacrifice," " propitiation," " redemption," 
recur again and again, but no conscious effort is ever 
made to work out what is impUed in them. They were 
felt to suffice as they stood to express the Christian 
experience of the Cross. The age of doubts and question- 
ings had not yet b^^. 

It is possible, however, to trace definite tendencies of 
thought during this period. The language of devotion 
is often very significant, and it can at least be seen that 
the various aspects of New Testament thought appealed 
to the early Church in very different degrees. The 
clearest statements that have been preserved are in the 
main upon the lines of the Fourth Gospel, with its 
emphasis upon the revelation of God's love and its 
occasional sacrificial language. It would not be a very 
distant generalization to characterize the whole period, 
and especially its earUer years, as Jcdiannine, though 
few of the writers even approach the spirit and insight 
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of St. John himself. The Pauline theology, especially 
on its penal and legal side, remains quite undeveloped, 
though his more mystical language finds frequent echoes. 
In general it may be said that the thought of this period 
is of two main types. 

(I.) There are a number of statements along the Unes 
of the Moral theory. In several writers there is a very 
marked emphasis upon the love of God, as revealed more 
especially in the Cross, the effect of which is to bring 
about in our hearts a changed s^nrit, the "grace of 
penitence." 

This attitude of mind is well illustrated in Qement 
of Rome. In the First Epistle love is taken as the key 
to the character and purpose of God, the basis of 
redemption : 

Love joineth us unto God ... In love were all the elect 
of God made perfect ; without love nothing is well-pleasing to 
God : in love the Master took us unto Himself ; for the love 
which He had towards us, Jesus Christ our Lord hath given His 
blood for us by the will of God, and His flesh for our flesh, and 
His life for our tives.^ 

Here it is quite clear that Clement regards the Cross 
as central in the work of Atonement, and as resting upon 
God's love as its motive cause. And the result of this 
display of love is to turn us into the way of truth and 
righteousness, making us sons of God. 

Let us see what is good and what is pleasant and what is 
acceptable in the sight of Him that made us. Let us fix our 
eyts on the blood of Christ and understand how precious it is 



o( iKKtKTol ToO 8€oO * 8lxa dydwift vOikv Mptrriif i^riw nf 8e^ * ^ 
4.ydwTf wpoffikdpero iifiSs 6 dwv&nis' Ml riiw dydwiiw Ipf i^€P rp6r 

BtMlfiXLTi 8«oC, KOiX rV o'^a Mp rift vaptAt iifivif k<U t^p i^vj^ hwkp 
TiSr rffvxQp iifiQp (Clem. Ep, i. 49. The text and translation of the 
passages from the Apostolic Fathers are from Bishop Ughtfoot*s 
edition). 
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THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES 13 

onto His Father, because being shed for our salvation it won 
for the whole world the grace of repentance.^ 

How this transformation is brought about Qement 
does not explain, contenting himself with emphasising the 
outpouring of the blood of Christ as the means adopted 
to that end by God's love. No stress can be laid upon 
the curious (^stinction made between the offering of 
Christ's flesh and the offering of His Life, though it is 
strikingly suggestive of the later theory which supposed 
the resurrection body to be built up by the partaking 
of the body of Qirist in the Eudiarist.* 

The most eloquent statement of this appeal of God's 
love is contained in the well-known passage from the 
Epistle to Diognetus. 

The very Artificer and Creator of the Universe Himself . . . 
Him He sent unto them. MTas He sent think you, as any man 
might suppose, to establish a sovereignty, to inspire fear and 
terror ? Not so. But in gentleness [and] meekness has He sent 
Him, as a king might send his son who is a king. He sent Him 
as sending God, He sent Him as [a man] unto men ; He sent 
Him as Saviour, as using persuasion, not force ; for force is no 
attribute of God. He sent Him as summoning, not as perse- 
cuting ; He sent Him as loving, not as judging. . . . For what 
man at all had any knowledge what God was before He came ? 
. . . For God, the Master and Creator of the Universe, Who 
made all things and arranged them in order, was found to be 
not only friendly to men, but also long-suffering. And such 
indeed He always was, and is, and will be, kindly and good 
and dispassionate and true, and He alone is good. . . . And 
when our iniquity had been fully accomplished, and it had been 
made perfectly manifest that punishment and death were 

^ "l^wiuw tI KoKhiP KoX tI rtpwp^ koI tI wpoalkicr^ ivdhnm roO 
iroii^arrof iiftSt, drepl^iafup tit t6 atfia nv XpcrroO koI ywQfitp dn 
0im9 tI/u9¥ Tt} Tarpl adroG, (hi 5id r^r iifitrifKUf <r»rniplaw 4kxv^ rarri 
rf K6irft4f fUTOi^olat x^P*" ^v^ryicev (i&. ch. 7). 

* This view is characteristic of the writers at the end of the second 
century, though they express themsdves with much confusion. Cf. 
esp. Tert. Ds Resurr. Camis S, Iren. Adv, Haer, v. 3. 3. J. F. Bethune- 
Baker gives an excellent summary in Intfod, to Early History of Christian 
Doctrine, pp. 397 ff. Cf. Hamack, History of Dogma (B.V.)^ it. pp. 
145 t 
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14 THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 

expected as its recompense, and the season came which God 
ha4 ordained, when henceforth He should manifest His goodness 
and power (O the exceeding great kindness and love of God), 
He hated us not, neither rejected us, nor bore us malice, but 
was long-suffering and patient, and in pity for us took i^;>on 
Himself our sins, and Himself parted with His own Son as a 
ransom for us, the holy for the lawless, the guileless for the evil, 
the just for the unjust, the incorruptible for the corruptible, 
the immortal for the mortal. For what else but His righteous- 
ness would have covered our sins.? In whom was it possible 
for us lawless and ungodly men to have been justified, save only 
in the Son of God ? O the sweet exchange, O the inscrutable 
creation, O the unexpected benefits ; that the iniquity of many 
should be concealed in One Righteous Man, and the righteous- 
ness of One should justify many that are iniquitous ! ^ 

We should have to turn to St. Paul himself for a finer 
statement of the wonder of the Cross. Yet even here 
is little in the way of theory. More than half a century 
has passed since tiie days of Clement of Rome, and some 
of the writer's phrases show that a consciousness of the 
problems of later years is just beginning to dawn, but 

^ A.6t6w r^ rtx^irfpf kqX hi/uovpydw iQnf HiKiuv . . . roDror rp6t adroi>f 
dW^reiXev. 2^ TV, Cts dy^/x^»r dy ret XoTto'airo, iwl rvpamfldi koI 

/SeurtXc^ wi/AWM^ uldr paaiXia hrt/i^/wf, Cn 8c^ lirc/u^er, ^ [tfj^^ponror] 

pia ydp od wp6atort n} 6e jf. fm/jL^/wf ibf icakQWf oC d((6irwr * iwe/i^ 
(iif ^yawQif, ad KplpttP, , , . rlt y^ dXwt &w$p(iwp iprlrraro rl wcr* ^orl 
8«6f , wplif oAt^ i\$ttw ; . , , i 7d/> ^cwdtnis kqX iiffuovpybs tQp Sktfw 
8e6t, 6 woiijaat rd wdrn kqX Kark rd^ ttOKpUfat^ ot iibpcuf ^XipOpunrot 
iyhero dXXd koX fuiKp6$vfi4n, dXX' o&rot i^ fih dtl roiovrot, koI $ari. Kid 
iimu • XPV^^ "^ dTO^dt jreU d^pyrfrot ical dXi|^, xal fi&fot i,ya0At irriw ' 
, . . iwtl 8i rerXlj/Mkrro fAiw ^ iifitripa ddiKla^ koI rtXtlwt irt^QMifwn Ihi 
6 luoBht o^t KfiKoffit KoX Bdwarat TpoatdoKoro, ^X^c 8i 6 Koup^ ^ 6cdf 
wpoiBero Xocirdr ^arepc^ot rV iavr<^ xp^f^^^^^ ^^^ d^ofup {& r^ 
inrtppaSXoOffift ^CKnM$ptawla% koX dTdnff roQ OeoO), otx i/Utnifftp ^/idt 
addi dirc^aro oidi i/u^tf^iKdjciiffev, dXXd 4/uucpo$6/ififf€itf {fpiffxtrOf Aeitfr 
adrdt rkt ^itJtripat ^LftaprUif dyed^ro, oMt r^ Ukof vlip dWioro \&rpop 
inrip iifiQp, rhp (kyiw inrkp dp6/uap, rdr Akojcw ^w^p tQv kokCow, r^ 8tKai<0 
ifwip tQp ddlKi^t t6w A^aprow inrip tQp ^oprQp^ rbp idiMarw hrkp riop 
OnfTQp, tI yitp dXXo rdt AfMpTias iiftiOp Ifivrtfiji KaMyfrni 1j ixtlwov 
diKOioa^; 49 r(ri iucaunBifnu, dvrardy ro^ dr^^iovt iipL&t koI iff€fi€it ^ 
iif /iir^ rtf vlf rod OeoD ; Arrit yXvmlat d^roXXaY^, & r% drc^cxi'tdtfTev 
9fl/juiovpyla9, & rm ii,wpoff^oiHfriaif t^pyt^iQp * fra ipopia fUw woWQy ip 
9iKaUp ivl xpufiif iiKmoff^ 84 4w^ iroXXoi>t 4»6fiovt itKaubajf {Ep, ad 
Diog, chh. 7-9)* 
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THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES 15 

the thou^t of God's love is stiU sufficient to satisfy his 
mind. If we analyse the passage, a thing that the 
writer himself was very far from doing, the following 
conceptions appear : 

1. Not justice but love is the secret of Atonement, 
for love and not force is the essential attribute of God 
And in this love the Father and the Son agree. There 
is no question of an imposition of God's will upon the 
Son, for the Father's will is His also. 

2. It is by man's sin that Atonement is rendered 
necessary, sin that might reasonably have incurred the 
wrath of God, that might reasonably have expected 
punishment and death. And there seemed to be no 
hope of any release from sin. Han is utterly incapable 
of that holiness which he needs. But this state calls 
forth not judgement upon him, but the pity of God. 

3. God's pity is shown in the sending of His Son to 
be "a ransom for us." The phrase is unexplained, 
though the writer quite plainly felt both the appeal to 
the hearts of men (" as using persuasion not force ") 
and the conviction that the place of sinful man has been 
taken by Another. It is dear, however, that that which 
makes the ransom effective is the righteousness rather 
than the suffering of Christ. 

4. In that righteousness we are justified. The 
Pauline term is used, but the meaning has become much 
less forensic. The thought is not that of an externally 
imputed righteousness, but of a real change in the 
sinful heart of man, and the writer seems to fed that 
the righteousness of Christ becomes actually ours. 

In the main this is the Moral theory of the Atonement, 
a theory which indeed is directly suggested by the 
reference to " persuasion." As a tiieory, however, it is 
quite unconsdous, and, indeed, incomplete. It lacks 
tike dear-sighted mysticism of St. Paul and St. John, 
and falls back instead upon phrases which were to expand 
later into transaction theories (" ransom "), satisfaction 
theories (" what else but His righteousness would have 
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i6 THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 

covered our sins "), substitution theories (" O the sweet 
exchange "). 

The Moral theory is also prominent, in a much less 
lofty form, in the one passage of the Shepherd of Hermas 
which alludes to the doctrine of Atonement, though 
here too it does not stand alone. It occurs in the 
explanation of the story of the vineyard, of which God, 
as the owner, has placed the Son in chaige to work as a 
slave. 

And the Son Himself cleansed their sins, by labouring much 
and enduring many toils ; for no one can dig without toil or 
labour. Having Himself then cleansed the sins of His people. 
He shewed them the paths of life, giving them the law which 
he received from His Father.^ 

There is here no very direct allusion to the death of 
Christ. It is rather to all the sufferings of His Incarnate 
.life that the "cleansing" of sin is attributed. This 
emphasis upon the life rather than the death of Christ 
shows the influence of the Johannine tendency, but the 
writer has totally failed to grasp the Johannine thought 
which he reproduces. He has missed the meaning of 
the great saying, " the Life was the light of men," • 
and evidently has not approached the conception of 
any real transference of tike righteousness of Christ to 
sinful humanity, that transference which meant so much 
to the author of the letter to Diognetus. And as a 
consequence we have in this passage a curious antici- 
pation of the not very successful doctrine of active and 
passive obedience, a doctrine typical of the rigid and 
unsympathetic theology of sdiolastic Protestantism. 
The work of Christ is divided into two parts, the endur- 
ance of suffering in the fulfilment of the Father's will, 
and the revelation of that will to men, that they too 

^ Kal aMt rdt iLfiaprlas adrCh iicaBdpia^ xoXXd Kowtdfftts koL toXXo^ 

adrdt p8r icaiaplfftks rdt i/iciprlas roO XaoG f dciCcr oArois rdt rplpws rift 
fv^r, Mt adroit rdr p6fM9 dr IXa/lc xopd roO wmrp^ a;6ToO {Sim, 9, 6)« 
* (St John 1 4.) 
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THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES 17 

may obey. How that sufiering atones for sin, and how 
men may be moved to obey that will which Christ reveals, 
are questions to which the writer does not attempt an 
answer. 

Qosest of all the early Christian writers to St Jcdm 
is the m3^c Ignatius, whose letters to the Churches 
through which he passed on his way to martyrdom 
show how deeply the experience of the passion of Christ 
had entered into his soul. This experience is for him 
the very centre of the faith. His purpose in writing 
is to oppose those who were attacking the historical 
reality of the manhood of Christ, and he dwells with 
the utmost emphasis upon the fact of His Cross : 

Who . . . was truly persecuted under Pontius Pilate, was 
truly crucified and died in the sight of those in heaven and those 
on earth and those under the earth : Who moreover was truly 
raised from the dead . . .* 

By the power of this fact man was delivered from the 
demons,' and 

Even the heavenly beings and the glory of the angels and 
the rulers, visible and invisible, if they believe not in the blood 
of Christ [who is God], judgement awaiteth them also." 

It is by faith and love that man is able to grasp this 
great fact. But faith and love are not things supplied 
from the side of man. They are themselves dependent 
upon the Cross, and are mediated to us by the Eucharist, 
through which we are brought into mystical union with 
the passion of Christ. 

Recover yourselves in faith which is the flesh of the Lord, 
and in love which is the blood of Jesus Chiist> 

^ *0f . . . dXiytffit idtd^Bri hri Uorrtov IbMrov, d\ii$Q9 iffravp^»$yi 
KoX d,T4$<Uf€v, p^€irl»tna9 [rwr] hrwpa^Unf Koi hriytlonf koI ^axBoifliMf * 
dt Kol d\7i$Qt Irf^pOiri dT6 ycirpdy (TtaU, 9, of. Smym, z). 

* Eph. 19. 

' Kai rd irovpdtfta Koi if 36^ tQv Ayyikwf ical ol dpxorrtt iparol n 
Kol dSparoi, Hlv fi^ TirreOfftaaiy elt t6 dtfia XpiaroO [tw 6eo0], xdirc^rocf 
Kpiffit iffrlp {Smym, 6). 

* *Apaicrfiaua$€ iavro^ i¥ rforct, 6 iaruf ffit^ rw Kvplov, ical iv 
dTdiq}, 6 iffTiP oXfM 'Ii^oC XpiffToO {Trail, 8). 
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I desire the bread of God, which is the flesh of Christ who 
was of the seed of David ; and for a draught I desire His blood, 
which is love incorruptible.^ 

Thus the passion of Christ is not only a past fact, but 
something wrought in the very heart of the believer 
himself through union with God. 

. . . the Cross whereby He through His passion inviteth us 
being His members. Now it cannot be that a head should be 
found without members, seeing that God promiseth union, and 
this union is Himself.* 

Unless of our own free choice yre accept to die unto His 
passion. His life is not in us." 

This is upon the Hues of the Moral theory of the Atone- 
ment. Ignatius feds the appeal of God's love to the 
heart, " inviting " us. But this is not all. The answer 
to that appeal is also the work of the Cross. In the 
passion Christians are " united and elect." * In the 
passion they find their peace.^ And the love in which 
they make the passion their own, is, as the passages 
quoted above show, one with the love of God himself. 
For Ignatius himsdf the love of Christ involved the 
passionate desire to suffer with Him : 

Permit me to be an imitator of the passion of my God. If 
any man hath Him within himself, let him understand what I 
desire, and let him have feUow-feeling with me, for he knoweth 
the things which straiten me.* 

There is no theory here. We are in the presence of a 

^ 'Af»ror OeoD $i\w^ 6 iffrtw <rd/)i( toO Xpwrov rw iK cwipfiaroi Aave(d, 
xcU r6f(« 9fKw rb aXfta a^oG, 6 icrur Arfinnn A^c^pros {Rom. 7). 

' . . . rt^ ffravpoO . . . 8c' o9 ^ r ji Td$€i adroO TpoffKoKeiTcu i//ulf, 
IhfTat fUXfi a^oO. od dtVarcu odif Kt^ciMi x^P^'^ yerpfiBijwat &¥€v fuXQv, 
roO 6eoO htofftw iraYytWofihov, Ss iffriw a6r^ {Trail, zz). Lightfoot's 
translation of the last clause seems doubtfuL 

' 'Edy /i^ aifBaipirun ^w/mt t6 droBopttv dt r6 a^ov irdtfof, rb ^ 
aOroO o6k imp iw ii/u^ {Magn. 5). 

« Bph, inscr. • Trail, inscr. 

* ''Rnrfii^ari /jlu fufiijr^y etrcu rod Td0ovt rod Qew fiov. cf nt oAt^ 
h iavr(f ixei, potfcdru 6 0i\w xal cviiwaOdna fioi tlbCifS rd O'vr^oird fie 
( Rom. 6). 
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THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES 19 

great experience, and no theory can ever set forth the 
mystery of Atonement as vividly as it is revealed in 
Ufe. 

(II.) Side by side with this more ethical and emotional 
treatment of the fact of the Cross, we may set a number 
of statements treating redemption rath^ as a matter 
of knowledge, revealed in the life of the Incarnate Word. 
Here again the treatment of the Atonement is very 
Johannine, the influence of the opening verses both of 
the Gospel and of the First Epistle of St Jdm being 
very marked. This emjAiasis on salvation throng a 
divinely revealed " kno^dedge " ^ is perhaps the most 
tyjHcal attitude of mind in the second century. The 
age of heresy is now beginning, but the belief that 
redemption is to be attained through knowledge, and 
that this knowledge is in Qirist Jesus, is common 
ground to thinkers of every type. 

This belief is the central conviction of Gnosticism, so 
far as that strange medley of ideas can be called Christian 
at all. From it, indeed. Gnosticism takes its name, since 
the claim of the Gnostic initiates* was that they alone 
possessed the knowledge, or Gnosis, which saves. And 
for this reason Gnosticism found little room for the Cross.' 
It did not regard redemption as wrought upon Calvary, 
but as brou^t down into the material world by the 
coming of the aeon-life, the light of knowledge, in the 
person of Jesus. By this light of knowledge the initiate 
is saved automatiodly, and the Demiurge or Worid- 
Creator, who is less than God, whether regarded as 
evil or merely as deluded and ignorant, is powerless to 
prevent it. He could, it is true, put the material body 
of the Christ to death, but that was not a thing of any 
importance, since it is not in the material sphere that 
redemption is wrought. Often indeed Christ's body 

* TpQait, ■ T^Xetoi. 

' In Valeatinianisin, however, ffravp69 is found among the aeons, 
coming to restore order amid the disorder into which the inqnisitiveness 
of 0*0^ had cast the universe. 
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was regarded as a mere phantom and the Crucifixion 
as unreal.^ 

The Apologists held a view not very far removed 
from this central belief of their Gnostic opponents, though 
their adherence to the Christian tradition led them to 
lay more stress upon the Cross. Justin Martyr, for 
example, thinks of Christianity mainly as the true 
philosophy, whereby men are reclaimed from the false 
opinions which demons have invented and imposed 
upon the world in order that the light of the truth 
might be obscured. 

Becoming man according to His wiU, He taught us these 
things for the conversion and restoration of the human race.* 

His strong Word persuaded many to leave the demons whom 
they served, and through Him to bdieve in God Ahnighty." 

We ever pray God, through Jesus Christ, to keep us from the 
demons who oppose the worship of God and whom of old we 
worshipped, that we may turn to God through Him and so may 
be blameless.* 

It is noteworthy here that the intellectualism of the 
Gnostics has undergone a change. It is the truth that 
saves, but it saves because it brings about a real moral 
change in the heart of the believer. 

TWs is also the leading thought in the reply of Clement 
of Alexandria to Gnosticism. His treatise entitled 
" The Paedagogue " * might indeed be described as a 

^ Marcion, as so often, stands apart not only from the other Gnostics 
but from all other thinkers of hh age. His distinction between the 
God of justice and the God of mercy, suggests in a crude form that 
antithesis between the attributes of God which perplexed many of the 
early fathers, and which fonns the basis of the Protestant doctrine of 
vicarious penal suffering. 

* KcU ri fiovXi a&roG y&S/uwot (U^Bptavos raOra ii/tSLt iSida^ iw* 
dXKayj koX irtwayuyi toO dv$p<aTtlov yipovs {Ap, i. 23). 

' Kal l(rxvp6t 6 \6yot ain-oO wirctKe roXKois KaroKtireuf dcufiSwM oTs 
ido6\€VWff Kal M rdr murroKpdropa Qtbv di* adroO itiortOeiv {Dial. 83). 

* 'Aird yiip tQp daifioflvp, d ArrtF dXKirpia rijs $€oa'«p€las toO Geov, 
dts wdKou itpoatKwtXiyMff rbw 6e6r dei did 'Ii^^'oO XpuroO ffwntfni$iipai 
vapaKoKc/Ofitif^ Ua ftirik rb iwtffrpi^ai wp^ Otbv 9C airw AfiMfioi &fi€P 
{Dial. 30). 

* '0 Ta48ayiayif, i.e, the Tutor. 
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series of variations upon this theme. In his opening 
chapter he writes as follows : 

Our Tutor, being practical, first exhorts us to attain a good 
disposition and character, and after persuades ns energetically 
to perform our duties, laying upon us pure commandments. . . . 
Hence follows the healing of our passions . . . the Tutor 
strengthening our souls, and by His kind commands, as by 
gentle medicines, guiding the sick to the perfect knowledge of 
the truth.1 

So again in the Exhortation to the Heathen : 

I would shew fuUy what these your gods are like, so that 
now at last you may abandon your delusion, and speed your 
flight back to heaven. . . . For the Word lives, and having 
b^n buried with Christ, is exalted with God. But those who 
still disbelieve are described as children of wrath, raised up for 
wrath. We, who have been freed from error, and restored to 
the truth, are no more wrath's nurslings.* 

For Clement the idea of Gnosticism is true, but the 
only real Gnostic is the Christian, in whom Christ, 
Wisdom Incarnate, calls out the hidden wisdom of 
man's true nature. 

Not without the Saviour, who by the divine Word removes 
from the eye of the soul the darkness of ignorance which springs 
from evil training.' 

This ethical transformation of the Gnostic idea of 
salvation through the illuminating power of knowledge 

^ UpcucTticbs Si &» 6 Uai8ay(ay^, wpin-tpw fih €lt SiddtciP ijdowoiiat 
TpovrpilhpaTO, Ifhi ^ koL els t^ tQw Se^fTuv Mpyaop wapaKoKeiy rdf 
^oBiJKat rdf dtnfpdrovt Tapeyy*^ • • • ^Atf'cf odp rCsv Ta$&w iwBMe 
hrertu . . . ^ippwrrtWot rod IIat^7Ciryo(; rdf ^^df, KoOdirep iprlois 
^CLpfi/ixoitt inroBiJKMS ^Xartfp<6T0if tit Hiv wtun-eXii ri^ iXrjBelas yyucuf 
ToM Kdfworrat SiairwfUwov {Paed. z). 

* *E04\ia Si iffWf ir XPV fo^ 8eo^ CLdro^ iTidci^^ ivoioi koI rira 
elfrUf, tw* 1j9ii wori rijt irXdmyt Xi^^ijrc, aWij di iraKu^9pofi.if<ntT€ elt o^pai'&¥ • 
. . . j^ ydp 6 A^yof, xal ffvrra^lt X/kot^, avpinf/oOrai Oef . ol 6i 
tri dwiffTOi riKwa dpyfjs dyofid^orraif rpe^fiMwa dpyy* iifufit W oOk dpyijt 
$p4/ifMTa, (hif ol Trjs irXdnft dirc<nra<r/u^voi, itffffopret Si Hrl riiw dX^ecar 
(Pfotf&pi, % 128 ff.). 

' OIk dptv ToO Xtrijfiott ToO Karayaydrrot iifjUav rf $mf Koyt} roO 
dparMToO r^ ^h'Xft* ''^^ &inxv09ieaif iK ^tUiKift dvo^rpo^^ dTvocoy 
dX^wiSri {Strom, i. a8). 
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22 THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEBfENT 

constitutes the characteristic refdy of the Apologists 
to Gnosticism, besides affording a powerful answer to 
the pagan traducers of Christianity. 

llie stress upon the saving power of knowledge 
had, however, a serious difficulty from the point of 
view of Christian tradition. In the tradition of the 
Church the Cross held an undisputed and central place. 
From this position it had been displaced by Gnosticism, 
and the thought of the Apologists is in general so far 
akin to that of Gnosticism that they too found themselves 
without any explanation ready to their hand to account 
for the fact of the passion of Christ. There was no 
obvious reason why the Cross should be necessary to 
the revelation of Divine knowledge, and it is no small 
testimony to the conmion feeling of primitive Christianity 
that such stress should be laid upon it by these writers. 

The most frequent suggestion which they offer is 
that the Cross is the final and complete confirmation 
of the appeal to prophecy. By the fulfilment of prophecy 
the claim of Jesus Christ to be the Incarnate Word, 
revealing the very truth of God, is placed beyond 
dispute. And all prophecy culminates in the great 
prophecies of a suffering Christ, " by whose stripes 
we are healed." As is natural, this argument is most 
fully developed in writings directed against Jewish 
controversialists, of which examples survive in the 
so-called Epistle of Barnabas, and in Justin's Dialogue 
with Trypho. 

The whole idea of the Epistle of Barnabas ^ is that 
the Old Testament belongs no longer to the Jews, but 
to the Christians alone,* seeing that its types and its 
prophecies are all fulfilled in Christ. 

Forasmuch then as He was about to be manifested in the 
flesh and to suffer. His suffering was manifested beforehand.' 

^ The idea of redemption by knowledge is not prominent here, but 
appears in ch. 24. ' Ep. Bam, 4. 

T^ wdj$ot (ch. 6 ; cf. ch. 4). 
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Accordingly pAirase after phrase from the Old Testa- 
ment is ta£en and applied, by the methods of Alex- 
andrian allegorical exegesis, to the life and death of 
Christ. And thus, as is natural, such phrases as seem 
to imply any theory of the Cross are upon the lines of 
the Old Testament idea of sacrifice. 

For to this end the Lord endured to deliver His flesh unto 
corruption, that by the remission of sins we might be cleansed, 
which cleansing is through the blood of His sprinkling.^ 

In another passage the writer draws out at some 
length the type of the brazen serpent as being 

a type of Jesus, how that He must suffer, and that He 
Himself whom they shall think to have destroyed shall make 
alive. . . .* 

This emphasis on new life is clearly a d(»mnant 
thought with the writer, though he attempts no explana- 
tion of the way in whidi this life is made available for 
man. 

He Himself endured that He might destroy death and shew 
forth the resurrection of the dead." 

If then the Son of God, being Lord and future Judge of quick 
and dead, suffered that His wound might give us life, let us 
beUeve that the Son of God could not suffer except for our 
sakes.* 

In one passage the writer suggests that the death of 
Christ was necessary in order that the tale of wickedness 
of the Jews might be complete : 

Therefore the Son of God came in the flesh to this end, that 

^ Els roOro yiip iw4/iei9€P 6 Ktfpcot wapoMptu rV ^dpxa c/f Karm- 
^opdy, Ua r$ i^ivti twf AfMpndp iypiff$ifLtif, i imp iw rf oXfMri to9 
^arrlfffjMTot a^rw (oh. 5). 

' T^or 'nd 'hf^€$f iri Ut wbr^ xa^cir KaX oAt^ i^owoi^H dr 
3d(ou0'iy diroXoXcMc^cu (ch. za). 

' kjMt 5i Ua KarapTftiffif rdr $iwaTim xal r^r ix vtKpQiw ijfdaraaiv 
6tl^ . . . hrifiMUfw (ch. 5)- 

* B/ o9r 6 vldt rov dfoO, Ar Kdptof k^X /UXKuw Kphw fOrras koI 
P€Kpa6t, iva0€p Ua ^ vXi^H^ a^oO ^c#oro(Vv 4t^t Ttart^cmiuv (hi 6 
vtdff rod 6eoO odg ifd^ro wa$th tl i^ 8c' V^t (ch. 7). 
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He might sum up the complete tale of their sins against those 
who persecuted and slew His prophets.^ 

Justin Martyr takes up exactly this same general 
position with regard to the fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecy in the Cross of Christ. Large parts of his 
Dialogue with Trypho, a work intended especially for 
Jewish readers, are devoted to a detailed exposition of 
this idea,* much on the Unes of the Epistle of Barnabas.* 

Will not all who have understood the writings of the prophets, 
if they do but hear that He has been crucified, say that this is 
He and no other ? * 

But Justin has more to say about the Cross than this, 
and though his language does not suggest that he has 
reached any definite theory, various thoughts are present 
to his mind. 

1. Christ shares our sufferings that He may thereby 
heal the disease of sin. 

For our sake He became man that by becoming a partaker 
of our sufferings He might effect a cure.* 

2. The Cross was due to the demons, urging on the 
Jews. There is a hint here of the idea of the conquest 
of Satan by Christ. 

But now by the wiU of God having become man for the sake 
of the human race. He endured all the sufferings which the 
demons brought upon Him by the hands of the senseless Jews.* 

* 06kovp 6 wi6t ToO BtoO fls roOro h capKl fjkOw^ Ua r6 rActor rtJr 

(ch.5). 

■ E.g. Dial. 40-43, 90-99. 

* Compare, e.g., Dial. 90, 91 with Bafn. 12. 

* KaX 6ffoi w^orliKOffi rd rdv wpo^nfriaif roOrw ^i^ovo'cy otftir d\Kw </ 
fUwow ijcoOfftiaw in o9rof iffravpwfiiyot ; {Dial. 89). 

* Ac' iffi&s dw0purot 7^orer Sirtat ical rww traddiw tOp i^ur4p<mf ffvfi- 
/u/roxot y€p6fiep<» ical toffw woi'/fffrrrcu {Ap. ii. 13). 

* NCr a^ 8cd 0€\'fifiaTot BtoO inrkp roO iLP$pitw«lov y4povs dP$pttirot 
yew6fi€ifot ^4futM9 ical vadnw S<ra airr^ Mfpyifaay ol dalfiiftt dcarvtf^rac 
iwip tQw A»vffna9 'loviaUop {Ap. i. 63). 
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3. A fuller treatment of the subject occurs in the 
Dialogue with Trypho, in connection with Gal. 3 13. 

In the same way that God bade the sign to be made in the 
brazen serpent, and is Himself guiltless, so in the Law does the 
curse lie upon men that are crucified. Yet no curse lies upon 
the Christ of God, by whom He saves all who have wrought 
things worthy of a curse. For all mankind wiU be found to be 
under a curse. ... If then the Father of all wished His Christ 
on b^ialf of all mankind to take upon Himself the curses due 
to all, knowing that after His crucUlxion and death He would 
raise Him up again, why do you reason about Him, who endured 
this suffering in accordance with the Father's will, as though 
He were accursed, and do not rather bewail yourselves ? For 
although His Father, and He Himself too, brought it about 
that He should suffer these things for mankind, yet it was not 
in obedience to the will of God that you did it. . . . And as 
for what is said in the Law, that cuned is every one that is 
hanged upon a tree, it is not as though God cursed this crucified 
One. . . .1 

This passage has sometimes been urged as showing 
that Justin held the later Penal theory of Atonement. 
As a matter of fact it proves the exact opposite. Justin 
i3 most careful to show that the curse which lies upon 
Christ is in no sense the curse of God. It is from the 
Jews and not from God that the curse comes, and not 
only God but also Christ Himself were willing that He 
should undergo this curse, the curses due to all, that 
all those to whom the curse was due might by belief 

^ *Orr€p p8r rp^im rd tnifuloiif Mk roO xaX«oG t^iat yew4e$ai 6 Oedt 
iiciXtvat, Kal dvcUn^f itrruf, oCt» 8ii xal iv rtf y6fufi Kardpa kcTtcu Kardi 
tQp (rravpovfUwuv dpSpdnruw ' o6k §ti ^ Kard roO XpurroO roO OeoO 
Kardpa Ktirtu, 8i* ed at&^c wdrrat roi>t Kardpas d(ia wpd^arrus. k€U ydp 
WW y4pat dpBp^w t^pidijaertu ^6 Kardpas 6w, , . , tl p8r ical r^ 
^ai/roC Xpcordr irvkp tQv ix warrbt yipovt dw$p<»nr»w 6 Uar^p rC^ SKuv 
rdf wii^imaw tcardpas d^adi^cSai ipau\if$fi, elSCin 6ti dpturHjcei aOrdw 
rroMpioBivTa Kal dwo0a¥6rra, did rl At xtKanipa/idwov roO inrofuAvarrot 
Kard Hjp tov TLarpdf jSovX^y ravra iroBtu' rbv \6yop irotcire, ircU o6xl 
/iSXKw iavTods Bpiftttrt; €l ydp koX 6 TLar^p ninoQ Kal adrdt iro^e^ 
ravra a^^ inrkp toO dwBpwrtUau yhovt ir^pyrfctw, i^ntts oix ^ yp^tl 
6eo9 ^TiTpcToOrret rovro iwpd^rt, . . . iral 7^^ rb tlpvffi^w iw rip vdfjup, 
(hi iTiKardparat wat 6 Kpiftd/uwat 4wl ^^Xov, o6x ^ toG BtoQ Karapta/Urmf 
ro&rov ToQ 4ffTavpu/ihov . . . {DiaL 94*9^; cf. also xii). 
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be saved. There is some confusion of thought in the 
passage between the curse assigned by the Law, and the 
" curse " involved in the treatment of Christians by the 
Jews. 

4. Justin emphasizes the Resurrection as a real 
conquest of death. 

For the salvation of them that believe in Him He endured 
to be set at nought and to suffer, that by dying and rising again 
He might conquer death.^ 

Like the other writers of his age Justin offers no 
explanation of the way in which this conquest takes 
effect for the believer, though his language shows that 
it is to be made available for man by faith. 

Clement of Alexandria is mainly interested in matters 
of ethics and he makes Uttle allusion to the special 
meaning of the Cross. He uses Old Testament prophecies 
and types comparatively little, as is natural in works 
addressed to Gentile readers, and usually in phrases 
derived directly from the New Testament, e.g. 

We were ransomed by the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb blameless and undefiled.' 

" Lamb of God " is the only sacrificial title which he 
applies to Christ.* More often he views the Cross, in 
connection with his general outlook, as the supreme 
martjoxlom, making a moral appeal to the hearts of men 
and inspiring Christ's followers to suffer as He suffered. 
In one noteworthy passage this is combined apparently 
with the idea of an expiatory sacrifice, exercising a 
magical cleansing effect quite apart from any question 
of the deserts of the recipients of the benefit. Such 
sacrifices were well known in Egypt. 

^WiACtrey, fm dirotfan^ iral dmordt vcirVv ^^ Bdmrof {Ap. L 63). 

' 'EKvTpii$iffiep . . . TtfUy aXfMTt it d^iroO d/uif»cv koI dirr/Xov 
XfMToO {Paed. iiL la ; cf. i Pet. 1 19). 

' Cf. Bigg, Chri$Uan PUU<mist$ of Alexandria (1913 ed.), p. 105. 
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Alooa, therefore, the Ixurd, for the purification of those who 
conspired against Him and disbelieved Him, " drank the cnp " ; 
in imitation of whom the apostles suffered for the churches 
which they had founded, that they might be really Gnostics 
and perfect.* 

This passage by itself would suggest that Christ's death 
simply resembled that of the later martyrs in its purify- 
ing effect and had no unique force, but that this is 
not Clement's meaning is shown by the one or two 
allusions which he makes to reconciliation and pro- 
pitiation, phrases which he takes over from the New 
Testament without conunent. 

And He is the propitiation for our sins, as John says, who 
heals both our body and our soul.' 

This healing is wrou^t by the implanting of new life 
through the Cross. 

Unto life He crucified death and dragging man away from 
destruction, uplifted him to the sides." 

Clement is quite sure that Christ's suffering is not due 
to the Father's will- 
Neither did the Lord suffer by the wiU of the Father^ — 

and here his thought is less dear than that of Justin, 
who recognised the will of God as underl]dng the passion, 
even though the curse upon Qirist was not the curse of 
God. 

The conception of a conquest of Satan occurs in the 

^ M6ro$ rotww 6 Ktf/Hot dcd rV 'tQp HrtfiwKnfimTW aOrf ApBptbwwp 
JTfti 1^9 rwr dwiarwp d,TOKd$apfftw hru rh vvritpwv * dr lufuAiuPoi ol 
drioToXoc, iSv &y tv tfm ywatcriKoi kqX rActoc, ^kp r(a9 iKKKifsU^v At 
Hnl^ hea$99 {SUrom. iv. 9). 

' Kal a^bi VKaaiiM icri v€pl tQp d/MprUif iituHi^, &t ^i^iy 6 'Ic#dF9i^, 
6 Uifupos ^fuaw koX ffOfia ical fvxi^ (Paed, iiL 12; ct i John S a). 
For « reconciliation" cf. ProirepL x. 

' Tdr Odwarim fit ffaH^ iit oroU^pcM'ffv * i^apwA^M H r^ dirc#Xc(af rbv 
(k^Bouww wpo<r€Kp4faaff€9 alNpi (Protrept, xz). 

* Olht yiip 6 K^piot BtXifj/mn tTa$€ roO UaTp6$ {Strom, iv. xa, 
where great emphasis is laid on Christ's siolessness). 
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following rhetorical passage, which well illustrates 
Clement's best thought : 

Man, who had been free for his simplicity, was found enchained 
by sins. The Lord then wished to free him from his chains, 
and clothing Himself in flesh — O mystery Divine— overcame 
the serpent and enslaved the tyrant death ; and, most wonderful 
of aU, man that had been deceived by pleasure, and bound fast 
to corruption, had his hands unloosed and was set free. O 
mysterious wonder t The Lord was laid low, and man uprose, 
and he who fell from Paradise gains as reward something greater, 
even heaven itself.* 

These words, as Oxenham points out,* appear to be the 
first hint of the belief that man gained by the Incarnation 
and Atonement more than he had lost by the Fall. 

TertuUian, in so many ways one of the creative forces 
in the theology of the West, makes no contribution to 
the development of the doctrine of atonement. His 
interests, like those of Clement of Alexandria, are 
severely ethical, and it is only in the reply to Mardon 
and in the short treatise " Against the Jews," amid aU 
his voliuninous works, that there is any very definite 
reference to the passion of Christ. The most important 
passage is a comment on Gal. 3 13, as compared with 
Deut. 21 22, 23, in the treatise " Against the Jews " : 

Therefore He did not maledictively adjudge Christ to this 
passion, but drew a distinction, that whoever, in any sin, 
had incurred the judgement of death, and died suspended on 
a tree, he should be *' cursed by God," because his own sins 
were the cause of his suspension on the tree. On the other 
hand, Christ, who spake not guile from His mouth, and who 

^ '0 8c' dirX^nfra \tKvfihot dwBpwirot ifiaprUut €Opi$if dcdc/i^of. tQ^ 
StfffMif Xdccu toOtov 6 K6pios al^is ifBikiifftw' koX capki iw9€$€lt, 
fivrnffpioy BtioWf ro&nfi rbv 6^p ^etpc^tf-aro, koX rhv Hfpawr» idovXth^aro^ 
T^ Bd^arop ' ical rb Tapaio^&rarop, iKtiwoir rhv i»$pwirw, rhif ^^mrQ 
irtir\ayiifi4woPf rbv rj ^opf MtfUvw xtpfflf ifwKufUpoit l^ec^c XcXv- 
fUpop, & Baiftarot fivamKOv. k^kKitoi fih b Kd/xot, dviffrrf 6^ 6»$pwwot' 
Koi b 4k roO rcLpalklffov Te<r<^, fui^ov bwaxoiit iffkoVf o^ptUKubt dvoKafifidptt 
{Pfottept, II.) 

* Oxenham, The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. (1881 ed.), 
p. 123. 
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exhibited all righteousness and hnmility, not only (as we have 
above recorded it predicted of Him) was not expONsed to that 
kind oi death for His own deserts, but [was so exposed] in order 
that what was predicted by the prophets as destined to come 
upon Him throngh your means might be fulfilled.^ 

Here the thought of Justin is repeated without any 
advance. The appeal to prophecy is held sufficient to 
account for the Cross, and Tertullian only feels it 
necessary to guard, as his predecessor had done, against 
the idea that the curse which rested upon Christ was the 
curse of the Father. The types of Christ in the Old 
Testament are also worked out in the reply to Mardon, 
and here Tertullian makes it clear that he assigns a 
unique value to the Cross for the putting away of sin. 
Thus in expounding the brazen serpent he says : 

Did he not here also intend to shew the power of our Lord's 
cross, whereby that old serpent the devil was vanquished. — 
whereby also to every man who was bitten by spiritual serpents, 
but who yet turned with an eye of faith to it, was proclaimed 
a cure from the bite of sin, and health for evermore ? ' 

Host significant of all in this direction is his axgu- 
ment, in opposition to Hardon's docetic teaching, that 
if Christ's body was merely a [diantom He coidd not 
really have died and the whole meaning and object of 
Christianity would be destroyed.* 

But Tertullian's main importance for the history of 

^ Igitur non in hanc passionem Christum maledixit ; sed distinc- 
tionem fecit, ut qui in aliquo delicto judicium mortis habuisset et 
moreretur suspensus in ligno, hie maledictus a Deo esset, quia propter 
merita delictorum suorum suspenderetur in ligno. Alioquin Christus, 
qui dolum de ore suo locutus non est, quique omnem justitiam et 
humilitatem exhibuit, et, ut supra de eo praedictum memoravimus, non 
pro meritis suis in id genus mortis expositus est, sed ut ea quae praedicta 
sunt a prophetis per vos ei obventura implerentur {Ado. Jud. lo ; the 
translations from Tertullian are taken frcnn the AnU-Nice$%e Christian 
Library). See also De Fuga, xii. 

* Et hie Dominicae cruds vis Intentabat, qua serpens diabolus 
publicabatur, et laeso cuique a spiritualibus colubiis, intuenti tamen 
et credenti in earn sanitas morsuum peccatOTum, et salus ezinde 
praedicabatur (Adv. Marc. iii. x8). 

s Adv. Marc. iii. 8. 
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the doctrine lies in his use of the word " satisfaction." 
Not that he ever uses it in any connection with the 
Atonement made by Christ. There is no trace in him 
of any theory of a vicarious satisfaction offered to God. 
He believes, inconsistent though it may be with any 
conception of the unique value of the death of Christ, 
that the sinner can himself offer a certain satisfaction 
to God in penitence and in good works.^ 

He who through repentance for sins had begun to make 
satisfaction to the Lord, will through another repentance of 
his repentance, make satisfaction to the devil.' 

We confess our sins to the Lord, not indeed as if He were 
ignorant of them, but inasmuch as by confession satis&urtion 
is settled ; of confession repentance is bom ; by repentance God 
is appeased.* 

This idea of satisfaction remained unfruitful for many 
centuries. It was taken up by Cyprian,* but only in 
language which echoes that of Tertullian, assigning to 
the penitence of the sinner the power to make satisfaction 
to God. It was not possible to apply the conception 
to the doctrine of Atonement until the Godward aspect 
of that doctrine came to be worked out, and up to the 
time of Anselm only desultory and fragmentary attempts 
were made at sudi a treatment of the subject. For 
the present theological interest was concerned with 
theories either of a conquest of the devil by God, or of 
a transaction with the devil entered into by God. The 
conception of satisfaction was turned to other uses, and 
formed the basis of the doctrine of Merits, a doctrine 

^ This thought leads up to that of Jonathan Edwards and McLeod 
Campbell, who saw that a perfect penitence, if it could be offered, 
would make satisfaction for sin. The two writers, of course, draw 
widely different conclusions from this premiss. 

* Ita qui per dcUctorum poenitentiam instituerat Domino satisfaoere, 
diabolo per aliam poenitentiae poenitentiam satisfadet {De Poen. 5). 

* Ddictum Domino nostrum oonfitemur: non quidem ut ignaro, 
sed quatenus satisfactio oonfessione disponitur, conlessione poenitentia 
nasdtur, poenitentia Deus mitigatur {D$ Pom. 9 ; cf. cbh. 7, 8, 10 ; 
D$ Pat. 13 ; De Pud. 9 ; D$ CuU. Fern. L x). 

* D$ Lapsis, 17 : Dominus nostra satisfactione placandus est. 
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which is certainly very closely allied to the thought 
of Tertnllian himself, smd which comes into clear view 
in the writings of Cyprian.^ 

^ See Wirth, Der * Verdienst '-Begriff (Leipzig, 1892 and X901), and 
note in Bethune- Baker, op. cU. p. 353. Also R. S. Franks, A History 
ofih4 Doctrine of the Work of Christ (19x8) i. pp. 103 ff. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE DOCTRINE OF A RANSOM OR BARGAIN 

The treatment of the doctrine of the Atonement in the 
first two centuries was followed in the main by the 
fathers of the Greek Church and by those Latin fathers 
who came under their influence down to the time of 
Anselm. Both in the New Testament and in the 
immediately subsequent literature great stress had been 
laid upon the fact of the Atonement as solving for man 
the problem of sin. At the very centre of the Christian 
tradition stood the Cross, " to the Jews a snare, and to 
the Greeks folly; but to the elect, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ, the power of God and the wisdom of 
God." ^ Men did not assign meanings to the Cross, 
but it was to the Cross that they tum»i in every need. 
There is no better commentary on St. Paul's words, 
and no better witness to the place of the Cross in the 
thoughts and worship of the early Church, than the 
rude scratching, found on the Palatine Hill, of a crucified 
figure with an ass's head, and with the mocking inscrip- 
tion, " Alexamenos worships his God." * The mocker 
had made no mistake as to the central fact of the faith 
which he despised. 

But emphasis upon the fact of the Atonement had 
not as yet led to theory. Great wealth of metaphor 
was employed to express the fact, but the meaning of 
the metaphors so used was never stressed. Interest 
was in the result of the fact upon the status of sinful 

' I Cor. 1 23, 24. • *XK€^fA€yot Otdv ffiptrai. 

32 
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man, rather than in discossions as to the intrinsic nature 
of the fact itself. 

This balance of interest, which it has been the work 
of the last centnry to restore, was characteristic (A the 
Greek Chnrdi. Throughout its early history there is 
found the same wealth of metaphOT, based on the New 
Testament, used in the endeavour to describe the fact 
of the Atonement. Speculative interest was sli^t in 
this department. The {Mosophers of the Church were 
occupied with the great proMems of the nature of the 
Godhead and of the Perscm of Christ, endeavouring to 
utilize the canons of Greek thought for the dearer 
statement of that which was imfdied in the Christian 
tradition. Redemption remained throughout a fact 
rather than a doctrine. It was, indeed, by the fact of 
Redemption that rival doctrines ci the Trinity or of the 
Incarnation were tested.^ Hence it came about that 
writers when driven to speculate upon the subject, 
which happened but seldom, were content with a theory 
of the crudest descripticm, based upon the idea of a 
transaction between God and the devil, who was 
regarded as in some way the possessor of certain rights 
against man. 

That such a theory could stand for nine hundred years 
as the ordinary exposition of the fad of the Atonement 
is in itself a sufficient proof that the need for serious 
discussion of the doctrine had not as yet been felt. It 
was, indeed, the very crudity of this theory which, 
at the revival of theological learning, drove the Western 
Church to speculate on the doctrine, a process which 
has at times threatened to obscure the fact. 

^ This is the key to the history of the great heresies of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The appeal to redemptive value as the necessary 
condition to be satisfied by any doctrinal theory is well shown, for 
example, in the writings of Athanasius against Arianism. This does 
not, however, mean, as Hamack would seem to suggest, that the Chaloe- 
donian doctrine is a Hellenistic distortion of primitive Christianity, 
but father that the fact of redemption was so essential a part of the 
Christian experience that no doctrine incompatible with that fact 
could possibly survive. Christianity was always a soteriology. 

D 
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It would thus not be true to say that the Ransom or 
Bargain Theory of the Atonement represents the whole 
thought of the early Qiurch upon the subject, or that 
it was in any sense official and authoritative. As the 
speculation of isolated thinkers, more curious than their 
fellows in solving the deeper problems of the faith, it 
recurs again and again. Yet so great a scholar as 
Athanasius can write as though he had never heard of 
the theory as it is stated by Origen, and Gregory of 
Nazianzum expressly attacks it, despite the fact that 
his friend, Gr^ory of Nyssa, is one of its chief exponents. 

It is desirable, therefore, for the sake of clearness, 
to divide the history of the doctrine in the writers of 
the early Church into two parts, dealing in the first 
place with Ransom or Bargain theories properly so 
called, and then going on to consider some of the less 
definite but very suggestive utterances which serve 
to indicate the real mind of the various writers. This 
is the method which, at the risk of occasional repetition, 
is followed below. 

We proceed, then, to consider the development of the 
theory of a transaction between God and the devil, 
often known as the Ransom or Bargain theory.^ 

It is very probable that we should seek the sources 
of the later Ransom theories, as of so much else, 
amongst those tendencies of thought and practice 
which came to be grouped together under the name of 
Gnosticism. The Gnostics regarded man as Isnmg, in 
virtue of his material nature, in the power of a Demi- 
urge, the Maker and Lord of the material world. In 
some men, however, there is also a spark of aeon-nature, 
the true spiritual light, and the problem of redemption 
is the problem of freeing this aeon-nature through 
knowledge from its defiling bondage in matter. It 

t For an admirably full catena of passages on this theory, ranging 
from Barnabas to Wessd, see the Appendix to Ths Death of Christ, by 
N. Dimock, a book of great learning, which does not seem to have been 
adequately recognized. See also his attempt to find the Penal Theory 
in the majority of the early fathers, pp. 88-1 zo. 
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was to this end that the revelati<m in Christ was sent 
frcmi the aeon-world. But even the aeons could not 
ignore the position and power of the demiuige, the lord 
of matter, and thus man could only be redmned by 
a conforming of the aeon-nature, at least in appear- 
ance, to material conditions.^ By this conforming the 
demiurge is deceived as to the true character of the 
Christ. In some forms of Gnosticism, as, for example, 
in Valentinianism and in the system of Mardon, the 
Cross is regarded as being the supreme moment of this 
deception, the crucified Cbrist being a mere appearance, 
while the true aeon-Christ ascends to the spiritual 
realms, thereby opening a way for those in whom the 
spark of spiritual knowledge has been kindled into 
fliame. 

Bizarre as this conception is, it is not very far 
removed from the thought of some of the Greek fathers. 
Here the devil takes the place of the Gnostic demiurge, 
and a theory is worked out upon the basis of the i(ka 
of a ransom paid to him, as suggested by St. Mark 10 45. 
The devil, like the demiurge, is found in possession of 
man, and his rights as possessor cannot be ignored, 
however he came by them. Therefore Grod consents to 
pay a price, the death of His Own Son, for the release of 
man. But in accepting this price the devil is deceived.* 
He loses his power over man, and he is not competent 
to hold in his power the holy Son of Grod. 

^ This Gnostic tendency of thought appears very early. It underlies 
the l>>cetism attacked by Ignatius and is not obscurely hinted at in 
the First Epistle of St. John (4 3, cl. 2 22, 4 15, 6 z). The mythological 
form of the thought is a later development. 

* This conception of a deception of the devil is contained, in a form 
doedy akin to the thought of Gnosticism, in Ignatius, Ep, ad Eph, 19, 
where the ** jvinoe of this world " is said to have been deceived by the 
three mysteries wrought in silence. The thought here rests on that of 
X Cor. 2 8 (i)r o69tlt rwr dpx^*^ ^^^ al&wot ro&rw (ypwK€w * tl yitp 
fyrci^oy o^K h» rbw K6pmf rijs 86^ i^ntdptaffop). The recent study of 
Pauline angefology has made it practicaUy certain that the reference 
here is to supernatural world-powers. (Of. M. Dibelius, Di$ Gtisterwelt 
im GimAm da Paulus, and a good summary In A. S. Peake's Introduc- 
tioa to ColosslaQS, In Expoi. Gh. Tetl) 
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The first suggestion of this theory appears in a well- 
known passage of the treatise of Irenaeus against Heresies. 

And since the apostasy (i.e. the kingdom of Satan) held 
unjust sway over us, and, though naturaUy we belonged to God 
Almighty, had estranged us from Him unnaturaUy, making 
us his own disciples, the aU-powerful Word of God, who lacks 
not in His own righteousness, justly turned against that same 
apostasy, redeeming from it His own not by force, after the 
manner in which the devil had held sway over us at the first, 
greedily seizing what was not his own, but by persuasion, even 
as it befitted God to take what He wished by persuading and not 
by imposing force, so that there should neither be any infringe- 
ment of justice, nor should God's ancient creation perish utterly.^ 

It is hardly possible that this passage can be altogether 
independent of the passage quoted above from the 
Epistle to Diognetus, whidb is closely parallel in idea. 
But here the influence of a new thought is making itself 
felt. We have not now merely the language of devotion, 
dealing by means of hardly analysed metaphor with 
the mysteries of the faith as they make their appeal to 
the hearts of men. The mind of the theologian is now 
at work, and an effort, however slight, is being made to 
correlate the fact of Atonement with the otiier great 
facts of the kingdom of Satan and the Justice of God. 
And so Irenaeus is led to suggest that it was by an unjust 
act of forcible aggression that the devil had establi^ed 
his power over man. Nevertheless his rights as possessor 
could not be arbitrarily set aside. A certain justice 
forbade God to employ the methods characteristic of 
the devil, though indeed it is probably rather in justice 
to His own character of love than from any recognition 
of the devil's claims that Irenaeus conceives God as 

t Et quoniam injuste dominabatur nobis apostasia, et cum natura 
essemus Dei omnipotentis alienavit nos oontra naturam, suos proprios 
fadens disdpulos ; potens in omnibus Dei Verbum, et non defidens 
in sua justitia, juste etiam adversus ipsam conyersus est apostasiam, 
ea quae sunt sua redimens ab ea non cum vi, quemadmodum ilia initio 
dominabatur nostri, ea quae non erant sua insatiabUiter rapiens, sed 
secundum suadelam, quemadmodum decebat Deum suadentem, et non 
vim inferentem, acdpere quae yellet, ut neque quod est justum oonfrin* 
geretur neque antiqua plaimatio Dd deperiret {Ado, Haer, v. z. z). 
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acting. And so God uses persuasion and not force, 
appealing to men to leave the service of that lord whose 
rule is based upon aggression and not upon love. 

The older historians ot Christian doctrine, e,g. Baur, 
Neander, Oxenham, saw in this reference to " persua- 
sion" the first hint of the thecny of a transaction 
between God and the devil, as thou^ God had bartered 
with the devil for the soute of men. Such a view was 
soon to appear, but it is not possible to read it into this 
passage, with the parallel passage from the Epistle to 
Diognetus lying in the background. More modem 
writers for the most part agree tMt Irenaeus is thinking 
of an appeal made not to the devil but to the hearts of 
men, and that he is contrasting the gentle methods used 
by God with the aggressive violence of the devil* 

But whatever doubts may be left by the language of 
Irenaeus, none remains when we onne to Origen. Here 
among passages of a very different character, there are 
some yiAddx speak quite explicitly of the transaction 
by which the soul of man was reclaimed : 

If then we were " bought with a price," as also P^ul asserts, 
we were doubtless bought from one whose servants we were, 
who also named what ^ce he woold for releasing those whom 
he held from his power. Now it was the devil that held ns, to 
whose side we had been drawn away by our sins. He asked, there- 
fore, as our price the blood of Christ But until the blood of 
Jesus, which was so precious that alone it sufficed for the redemp- 
tion of all, was given, it was necessary that those who were 
established in the Law should give eadi for himself his blood 
{i.e, in circumcision) as it were in imitation of the redemption 
that was to be.* 

^ So s,g. Domer, Giesder, Mobeciy, etc. 

* Si ergo pretio emti sumus, ut etiam Paulus adstipulatur, ab aliqoo 
tine dubio emti sumus, cnjus eramus servi, qui et pretium poposcit 
quod vduit, ut de potestate dimitteret quos teaebat. Tenebat autem 
nos diabolus, cui distracti fueramus peocatis nostris. Poposcit er^ 
pretium nostrum sangiiinem Christi. Verum donee Jesu sanguis 
daretur, qui tarn pretiosus fuit, ut solus pro omnium redemtione 
sufficeret, necessa ri um fuit eos, qui instituebantur in lege, unum- 
quemque pro se, velut ad imitatkmem quandam futurae redemtionis, 
ftanguinem tuum dare {In Rom. ii. 13). 
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To whom gave He His life " a ransom for many " ? It 
cannot have been to God. Was it not then to the evil one ? 
For he held us until the ransom for us, even the soul of Jesus, 
was paid to him, being deceived into thinking that he could 
be its lord, and not seeing that he could not bear the torment 
of holding it.^ 

Elsewhere Origen speaks of an equivalent • for man's 
soul as due to Satan. From man's point of view, though 
not necessarily from the point of view of God, the devil 
was in just possession. He had a right to name his 
price for the release of man. The price demanded was 
the blood of Christ, and this price was paid. But yet 
the devil was at war with all good, and in accepting this 
payment, named by himself and paid by God, he found 
himself deceived, though it is not clear whether Origen 
r^ards this deception as due to God or to the Devil 
himself. The devil did not perceive that mankind, 
partially freed by Christ's teaching and miracles, would 
be completely delivered by His death.' He released 
man, only to discover that he has no power over the soul 
of Jesus which he had accepted in exchange. 

That such an action is unworthy of God does not seem 
to occur to Origen. As a commentator he expands his 
thought with reference to particular passages, and is at 
little pains to reconcile or to justify his various state- 
ments. It is not probable that he had in his mind any 
very definite view of the nature of the deception of the 
devil, though the language which he uses would cer- 
tainly imply that God was responsible.^ 

\^at is left imcertain by Origen becomes quite clear 

^ Tlpt di i9<aK€ Hfw yj/vx^ a^oO Xl^por irrX roXX^^ ; oif yh.p ^ r^ 
$€^ ' iiii ri oi^ r^ ronip^ ; odrot yiip iKpdm iffitai^ ivs M^ r6 ^^p iffui^ 

Kol o^K 6pQm Uti od ^pn rijp irl nf xar^etr aMiif fiiawov {In 
MaU, xvi. 8). On this idea see the note in Bigg, ChfisHan Platomsts 
of Alexandria^ p. 255 : '' Origen only means that Satan gained nothing 
by the tortures be was permitted to inflict upon our Lord." 

* 'ArrdXXa7/Mi {In MatL ziii. 38). 

* Tom. zxzv. 75 (cited by Oxenham, op, cit.), 

* So especially In Matt. xiii. 8, 9. 
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in the classical expressi^i given to this theory a century 
later by Gr^ory of Nyssa. Gregory, like Irenaeus, 
starts from the idea of the justice of God, and dwells on 
the fact that it was by a voluntary act that man had 
placed himself in the devil's power. The devil must 
have no ground for a just complaint. 

For as they who have bartered away their freedom for money 
are the slaves of those who have purchased them . . ., on the 
same principle, now that we had voluntarily bartered away our 
freedom, it was requisite that no arbitrary method of recovery, 
but the one consonant with justice should be devised by Him 
who in His goodness had undertaken our rescue. Now this 
method is in a manner this : to make over to the master of the 
slave whatever ransom he may agree to accept for the person 
in his possession.^ 

The devil, urged on by " his own special passion of 
pride," was very ready to accept a price more valuable 
than the souls which he held in bondage, and such a price 
was offered to him in Christ, the Deity being veiled in flesh 
so that the devil might feel no fear in approaching Him. 

To have devised that the Divine power should have been 
containable in the envelopment of a body, to the end that 
the dispensation on our behalf might not be thwarted through 
any fear inspired by the Deity actually appearing, affords a 
demonstration of aU these qualities at once — goodness, wisdom, 
justice. His choosing to save man is a testimony of His good- 
ness ; His making the redemption of the captive a matter of 
exchange exhibits His justice, while the invention whereby 
He enabled the enemy to apprehend that of which he was before 
incapable, is a manifestation of supreme wisdom.* 

tQ¥ iS^rfffCkfiJwbtw eUfbf, . . . jcard r^v airhv rp^w iKwaltat ijiuaif 
iavrods i,W€/JLWo\ffirdirruif id€t wapii roD di i,yaS6rriTa wdiKiw iiftSis fit i\€v- 
$€piaw i^atpov/ifwou fA^i t6w rvpappuc^ dXXA t69 6Ufuw rpdrctf 4wt¥<ni$ilwai 
r^t dnurXi^cwt. oOrot ^ iirl ret rh hrl nf KparoQitn wiijffaa^ai tBm 
Hwto &F 4$4\oi \6rpow i^rX roO Korexo/iiwv Xo/Seir {Or. Cat, 32). 

* T5 ^dp did r^ roO (nJbfULTot repc/SoX^ x^P*r^ "H^ Btlop diSvafUP 
irafcijffai y€w4<rB9x, (i>t &r ^ {nrkp iffiu^ oUoifOfda /i^ rafMwodurOtlif rfp 

dynOodf ToO (Tc^w), ToO dixalov. t6 ftiv ydp i\4ff0ai ffuecu rijt dyoBinrfriit 
icTi fiAprvpla * rb bk irv9aSXa,ytMTiKiiv roi-fyroffBai r^ rod Kftarovft/ipov 
X&rpiofftw t6 9Uatoif Mnwwn * t6 9i x^P^^ ^*' iru'olaf roc^^cu rip ix^pf 
rh i.Xi^pnT09 rift dtftardrw ffo^lat t^f dr68et^i» (x^i {Or. Cat. 23). 
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The result of this deception is stated by Gr^oiy in a 
strange form : 

In order to secure that the ransom in onr behalf might be 
easily accepted by him who required it, the Deity was hidden 
under the veil of our nature, that so, as with ravenous fish, the 
hook of the Deity might be gulped down along with the bait 
of ilesh.^ 

Gr^ory is quite aware that some may feel that such an 
act of deception is wholly unworthy of God, and devotes 
a chapter to its justification. He argues that two things 
are involved in justice and wisdom, first, that all should 
have their due ; and second, that, while justice is done, 
kindness should not swerve from the aim of the love of 
man.' In the redemption wrought by God both condi- 
tions are fulfilled. 

So in this instance, by the reasonable rule of justice, he who 
practised deception receives in return that very treatment 
the seeds of which he had himself sown of his own free wiU. 
He who first decdved man by the bait of sensual pleasure is 
himself deceived by the presentation of the human form. But 
as regards the aim and purpose of what took place, a change 
in the direction of the nobler is involved ; for whereas he, the 
enemy, effected his deception for the ruin of our nature. He 
who is at once the just, and good, and wise one, used His device, 
in which there was deception, for the salvation of him who had 
perished, and thus not only conferred benefit on the lost one, 
but on him too who had wrought our ruin.* 

^ *0t &F tffKrfWTow ydyoiTo rf iri^ovrri inrip iffjuaw t6 irrdWayfM^ 
Tifi TrpoKaX^fAfiari 'Hjt <^(tcebn iifuof ipcKpC^ii t6 $€iim, Ua /card roi)f 
'KlX^ovt rm /x^*^<^ "^i deX^ari 7% vapKbt cvyKmraffirtur$f t6 (kyKurrpw 
T^ $€6nrrot {Or, CaL 34). 

* T§ /aiw dijrcuMi^ rd icar* A^iop drrtdid6rra, ry 6i i,ya$6nfn roi; 
ffKoroO riff ^Xor^pcinriaf od/r i^urrdft^oif {Or, Cat. 36). 

* O0rc# Kol irraSOa rf fih jcard t6 6Uawp \6yifi ixttwa 6 drardSMr 
iurriXafipdifeif C^ rd ffwi^fum did rift Idias wpoaipiff€tifS icarcjSdXcro * 
dirararoi Tdp Kal a&r^ rtp roO i^OptSntwt wpofiXiifuiTt 6 wpoawar^as t6p 
(bfdpvirw rf TTJt ifdop^ StXtdaftart ' 6 9i ffKorbt tCop ytyvofidpunf Hrl r6 
KpeiTTOw tV •'opaXXaT^i' lx«*. i A*^ 7d/» iwl Sta^opf rijt ^<tc€vt ripf 
dTdrifw h^pyifffev, 6 6^ 6iK<uot d/ua Kal dya$6s koI irwpbt Hri irtanfpi^ rod 
Kora^ap^wTos rf irtpoi^ r^f drdnp ixp^arOf 06 fidifWf rdw dTo\v\&ra 
dtd rolh-wr e^tpyrrtaw, dXXd KtU airrbw rbw t^f dinilKiituf KaO' iipJaw 
iptpyffotumi {Or, Cat, 26). 
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There is no question here about the character oi the 
deception. It is God who deceives the devil, and that 
this should be so is entirely Just, entirely mercifiil, and, 
indeed, a mark of the most supreme wisdom. 

This strange theory exercised a quite extraordinary 
fosdnation over the minds of later writers. In Gr^ory 
of Nyssa himself its essential crudity is to a great extent 
covered by the hint that even the devil himself is 
deceived for his own good, as the {diysidan might deceive 
a patient. But this thought "smacked of Origen's 
heresy," as a glossator wrote in the margin of a manu- 
script of Gregory's works,^ and later writers would have 
none of it. Nevertheless they fall back again upon 
Gregoiys theory, taking up and even embellishing his 
strange similes with obvious reUsh, and seldom pausing 
even to consider his pre sup positions. His last serious 
critic down to the time of Ai^ehn was his omtemporary 
and Mend, Gr^ory of Nazianzum. 

As a typical statement of the theory in the writers 
following Gr^ry of Nyssa we may take the exidanation 
of the Cross given by Rufinus in his Commentary on 
the Apostles' Creed.* 

In the first place he sets out to explain why the Cross 
was chosen for the Saviour's death. It was, he says, a 
token of victory over " things in heaven and things on 
earth, and things under the earth " (PhiL 2 10). By 
being lifted up in the air He displayed His victory over 
the supernatural and celestial powers. By stretching 
forth His hands He made protestation to unbelievers 
and invited beUevers. By the part of the Cross sunk in 
the earth He signified the subjecting to Himself of the 
kingdoms of the nether world. Ru&ius then goes more 
into detail. 

When God made the world in the beginning. He set over it 
and appointed certain powers of celestial virtues, by whom the 

^ PubUshed by Krabinger, and quoted in N. tmd P, N. Faihtrs. 
* Cbb. Z4-z6 (Translations from N, tmd P. N, Fatfun). 
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race of mortal men might be governed and directed. . . . But 
some of these, as he who is called the Prince of this world, did 
not exercise the power which God had committed to them 
according to the laws by which they had received it, nor did 
they teach mankind to obey God's commandments, but taught 
them rather to follow their own perverse guidance. Thus we 
were brought under the bonds of sin. . . . Under that bond 
then every man was held by those most wicked rulers.^ 

Over these rulers the Cross of Christ is a triumph, 
while to mankind it is an example of obedience. 

The Cross of Christ, then, brought those who had wrong- 
fully abused the authority which they had received into sub- 
jection to those who had before been in subjection to them. 
But to us, that is mankind, it teaches first of all to resist sin 
even unto death, and willingly to die for the sake of religion.* 

The actual triumph over the Prince of this world is 
stated thus, in language obviously based upon that of 
Gregory of N3^ssa : 

For the object of that m3rstery of the Incarnation which we 
expounded just now was that the (Uvine virtue of the Son of God — 
as though it were a hook concealed beneath the form and fashion 
of human flesh — ^might lure on the Prince of this world to a 
conflict, to whom offering His flesh as a bait. His divinity under- 
neath might catch him and hold him fast with its hook, through 
the shedding of His immaculate blood. For He alone who 
knows no stain of sin hath destroyed the sins of all, of those, 
at least, who have marked the door-posts of their faith with His 
blood. As, therefore, if a fish seizes a baited hook, it not only 



^ Ab initio Deus cum fecisset mundum, praefedt ei et proposuit 
quasdam virtutum coelestium potestates, quibus regeretur et dispen- 
saretur mortalium genus. . . . Sed et bcmim nonnulli, sicut et ipse qui 
princeps appellatus est mundi, datam sibi a Deo potestatem non his 
quibus acoeperant legibus temperarunt, nee human urn genus divinis 
obedire praeceptis, sed suis parere praevaricationibus docuerant. Et 
hinc adversus nos peccatorum chirographa scripta sunt. . . . Per 
istud ergo unusquisque chirographum illis rectoribus pessimis tenebatur. 
{Comm, in Symb, Ap, 15.) On the chirographum see p. 45. 

* nios itaque qui accepta potestate male abusi sunt subjectis 
quondam suis subjecit crux Cbristi. Nos vero, hoc est humanum genus, 
edocet primo omnium usque ad mortem resistere adversus peccatum, et 
libenter interitum pro pietate snscipere (Comtn, in Symb. Ap. 15). 
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does not take the bait off the hook, but is drawn out of the water 
to be itself food for others, so he who had the power of death seized 
the body of Jesus in death, not being aware of the hook of 
divinity inckised within it, but having swallowed it he was 
caught forthwith, and the bars of hdl being burst asunder, he 
was drawn forth as it were from the abyss to become food for 
others.^ 

It is not necessary to pursue this strange metafdior 
through its later forms. As it stands in Gr^ory of 
Nyssa, ami Rufinus it is perhaps suggested by Jdb 41 i, 
" Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook ? " which 
is actually quoted by Rufinus as a prophecy of the snar- 
ing of the devil by the Cross. The metaphor occurs 
again in connection with the same passage in Gregory 
the Great : 

He immediately announces the coming of the Lord's Incarna- 
tion, saying. In his eyes He wOl take him as with a hook. Who 
can be ignorant that on a hook the bait is shown, the point is con- 
cealed ? For the bait tempts that the point may wound. Our 
Lord, therefore, when coming for the redemption of mankind, 
made as it were a land of hook of Himself for the death of the 
devil.« 

Sometimes the metaphor takes curious forms. It 

^ Nam sacramentum illud susceptae camis, quod supra ezposuimus, 
banc habet causam, ut divina filii Dei virtus, velut hamus quidam 
babitu humanae carnis obtectus . . . principem mundi invitare posdt 
ad agooem : cui ipse camem suam veiut escam tradens, bamo eum 
divinitas intrinsecus teneret insertum ex profusione immaculati 
sanguinis. Solus enim qui peccati maculam nescit omnium peocata 
delevit, eorum duntaxat qui sanguine ejus postes fidd suae signassent. 
Sicut ergo hamnm esca contectum si piads rapiat, non modo escam 
ab hamo non removet, sed et ipse de profundo, esca aliis futurus, 
edudtur, ita et is qui habebat mortis imperium rapuit quidem in morte 
corpus Jesu, non sentiens in eo hamum divinitatis indusum ; sed ubi 
devoravity haesit ipse continuo, et, diruptls infemi claustris, vdut de 
profundo eztractus trabitur ut esca caeteris fiat {Comm, in Symb. 
Ap. i6). 

* Ipsum illioo dominicae incamatkxiis adventum annuntiat, dioens : 
In oculis ejus quasi bamo capiet eum. Quis nesdat quod in hamo esca 
ottenditur, aculeus occultatur ? Esca enim provocat ut aculeus 
pungat. Dominus itaque noster ad humani generis redemptionem 
veniens, vdut quemdam de se tai neeem diaboli hamum fecit {Moral. 
zxxiii. 7). 
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will suffice here to quote two. Gregory the Great 
omipares the Cross to a net for catching birds. 

The Lord deceived him like a bird when in the Passion He 
displayed before him His only-begotten Son as bait, but hid the 
noose.^ 

And the strangest variation of all occurs in one of the 
sermons of St. Augustine, who compares the Cross to a 
mouse-trap, baited with Christ's blood. 

As our price He held out His Cross to him like a mouse-trap, 
and as bait set upon it His own blood.* 

It is dear that these later statements of what origin- 
ated as a Ransom theory cannot have been in any 
degree adequate to the real thought of the writers who 
made them. The metaphor is now Uttle more than a 
metaphor, and is only of service in so far as it throws 
into clear relief the utter hostility of God to the powers 
of evU. There is also, perhaps, as Hagenbach suggests,' 
the secondary thought that the devil is after all a focd. 
Despite all his apparent cunning he is at last outwitted 
by God's wisdom and appears in comparison stupid. 
But in the earUer forms of the doctrine there had been 
another thought, combined, however illogically, with 
that of the outwitting and conquest of the devil, the 
thought of a certain justice to be satisfied. In such 
writers as Rufinus this idea seems to have passed out 
of sight altogether, but in others the emphasis laid upon 
it by Irenaeus, Origen, and Gr^ory of Nyssa is retained. 
God cannot be supposed to act unjustly, even towards 

^ Quasi avi quippe Dominus illusit dum ei in passione unigeoiti 
Filii sui ostendit escam sed laqueum absoondit {MoraL xxxiiL 15, on 
Job 40 24). The simile is borrowed from Gregory by Isidore Hispa- 
leusis, SenietUiarum lib. i. 14. 

* Ad pretium nostrum tetendit muscipulam crucem suam ; posuit ibi 
quasi escam sanguinem suam (5#rffi. cxxz. 2, cf. cxxziv. 6 ; odxiiL i). 
I owe the reference to Rividre, Le Dogme de Ridemptum, p. 4^2, a 
passage to which the Rev. Harold Smith has called my attention. 
The metaphor has usually been quoted from Peter Lombard {Smt. iii. 
19), who is, however, citing Augustine verbally, as is his wont. 

» History of Doctrines (E.V.) iL 54. 
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the devfl. However the devil came by his rights they 
cannot be set artntrarily aside. It is this thraght that 
gives the theory its tiansactional Uxm, the AUmement 
being regarded as in some sense a baigain in which the 
devil receives his doe, as it were, by agreement with 
God. 

A curious suggestion, for which parallels ocoir in 
other writers of the same period,^ occozs in QuTSOStom's 
comment on CoL 2 14, to accomit for the ri^ts held by 
the devil over man. After offering two interpretations 
of the " bond " mentioned in that passage, he gives as 
a third the following : 

... or otherwise, that the devil held that bond that God made 
with Adam, saying, On the day that thoo eatest of tiie tree thoa 
Shalt die. This bond, then, the devil held.* 

This suggestion turns upon the idea that the devil 
had the right and the power, assigned to him by God, 
or at least not restricted by God, of punishing man with 
death when once man had by sin laid himself open to 
that punishment. It became a regular part of the stock- 
in-trade of later writers. Leo the Great, for example, 
refers to it more than cmce,' and Ansehn considered it 
of sufficient importance to criticise it in his Cur Deus 
Homo ?,^ a fact which suggests that it was well known.^ 

This emi^ads upon tiie rights of the devil led to a 
considerable modification of the theory in the legally 
minded Latin writers, profoundly influenced as they 
were by the majestic system of Roman Law, the very 
embodiment of the great ideal of justice. We see in 
Augustine the attempt to carry through the idea of 

^ Rnfinus, Comm. in Symb, Ap. 15 (see p. 42) mentions the " chiro- 
graphnm," but not with the same definite reference to the Geneds 
narrative. Of. also Aug. De Trin, iv. 13, Ambrose, De Virgin. 19. 126. 

' ''H tl fi^ TtXho &n irart ixcr oirrh b SidfioKot t6 xf^pbypa^ d iwoijivn 
irpdt rh» *A8iLfi 6 8e6t, e/ir<6r *Hc &y i^M^P^ 0^7Vf ^*'d toO ^tiXov, diro- 
Sa^i. icareixcr o0f t6 x^P^P^^p To(ho dtdfioKas (Horn, in CoL vi.). 

* Ep. 104-7 ; Serm. xxiL 4. 

* Cur Deus HomoPL 7. 

* It appears also in Peter Lomhard, SmL iiL 19. 
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Justice more thoroug^y and consistently than the 
Greek fathers had done. It was absolutdy just that 
man should be in the devil's power, yet the treatment 
of the devil was also just. And the latter justice is 
in some sense regarded as superior to the former. 

By the justice of God in some sense the human race was 
delivered into the power of the devil . . . But the way in which 
man was thus delivered into the power of the devil ought not 
to be so understood as if God did this, or commanded it to be 
done ; but that He only permitted it, yet that justly.^ 

It was by man's own consent that he had been placed 
in this predicament, the devil thus ruling over him 
" as by an absolute right." • But in Christ there came 
to redeem man One over whom the devil had no 
authority. He had never sinned, and death was not 
His due. And so the devil was justly overcome. For, 
in the pride of his power over weak humanity : 

The devil thought himself superior to the Lord Himself, 
inasmuch as the Lord in His sufferings yielded to him ... so 
that He, being Himself put to death, although innocent, by the 
unjust one acting against us as it were by just right, might by a 
most just right overcome him, and so might l^d captive the 
captivity wrought through sin, and free us from a captivity 
that was just on account of sin.' 

And how was he conquered ? Because when he found in 
Him nothing worthy of death, yet he slew Him. And certainly 
it is just, that we whom he held as debtors should be dismissed 
free by beUeving in Him whom he slew without any debt.* 

^ Quadam justitia Dei ia potestatem diabdi traditum est genus 
humanum. . • • Modus autem iste quo traditus est homo in diabdi 
potestatem non ita debet intelligi tanquam hoc Deus feccrit aut fieri 
jusserit, sed quod tantum permiserit, juste tamen {De Trin, ziiL 12). 

* Tanquam jure integro {De Trin, iv. 13). 

* Quocirca etiam ipso Domino se credebat diabolus superiorem 
in quantum ille Dominus in passionibus oessit . . . ut ab iniquo 
velut aequo jure adversum nos agente, ipse ocdsus innocens eum jure 
aequissimo superaret, atque ita captivitatem propter peccatum factam 
captivaret, nosque liberaret a captivitate propter peccatum justa 
{De Trin. iv. 13). 

* Et quomodo victus est? Quia cum in eo nihil morte dignum 
inveniret, occidit eum tamen. Et utique justum est ut debitores quos 
tenebat liberi dimittantur, in eum credentes quem sine ullo debito 
occidit {De Trin. xiii 14). 
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And thrice He proceeds to His passion, that He might pay for 
OS debtors that which He did not owe.^ 

Thus it is now no longer by God that the devil is 
deceived but by his own inordinate pride. Augustine 
clearly does not regard the Incarnation as a veUing of 
the Godhead in fl^ in order to trick the devil, but 
simi^y as the taking of a body liable to suffering and 
to death in order that the debt which was due to the 
devil might be paid. The blood of Christ was a price 
paid for us, but by accepting that price the devil was 
not enrich^ but bound,* since he claimed payment 
from One who was under no obligation to him. 

So the devil was conquered, not by mi^^t, but by 
justice and righteousness.' Augustine, like Irenaeus, 
is quite dear tiiat this is the method that befits God. 
The mi^^t of God was shown, it is true, in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the dead, but this final triumph 
was withheld until the victory had already been won 
justly and righteously "through the weakness which 
He took upon Him in mortal fl^.** 

Would then the devil be conquered by this most just right, 
if Christ had willed to deal with him by might, not by righteous- 
ness ? But He held back what was possible to Him, in order 
that He might first do what was fitting.^ 

^ Et pergit inde ad passionem ut pro debitoribus nobis quod ipse 
non debebat ezsolveret {De Trin, xiii. 14). 

« De Trin. xiii. 15. 

* Both these ideas are included under the one Latin word justUia 
which represents not only the justice under which the judge gives 
judgement, but also the legal condition of one upon whom the judge 
pronounces the verdict of acquittal. This double meaning of the word, 
in its objective and subjective aspects, has been fruitful of confusion in 
Western theories of the Atonement. Again and again it is impossible 
to translate a passage because Justus and justUia slip across frcm one 
meaning to the other. The righteousness of Christ and God's just 
dealing with men and the devil through Him were constantly confused. 
The c^culty occurs already in the Latin version of Irenaeus, as is 
illustrated in the passage quoted above {Adv, Haer, v. i. z). 

« Numquid isto jure aequissimo diabolus vinceretur, si potentia 
Christus cum ilk> agere non justitia voluisset ? Sed postposuit quod 
potuit ut prius ageret quod oportuit {Ds Trin. xiii. Z4)« 
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And therefore He oonquered the devil first by righteoosnees 
and afterwards by might : by righteousness, because He had no 
sin, and was slain by him most unjustly ; and then by might, 
because having been dead He Uved again, never afterwards to 
die.1 

Scott Lidgett well brings out the dual aspect of this 
theory : • "It will be seen that in this account of the 
transaction with the devil there is a commingling of 
the sublimer view that God was dealing with a certain 
just right according to the eternal prindi^es of His 
righteousness, with the somewhat grotesque view that 
the devil overreached himself owing to his excessive 
pride, and lost the human race by taking unjust 
advantage of its Head." The conception of a direct 
conquest of the devil has, as we have seen, fallen into 
the background, and from this time remains, in the 
Latin fatiiers in general, subordinate to the central 
thought of the operation of the justice of God. 

On this subject of the conquest of the devil it is 
not necessary to dwell further, save to notice that in 
some of the later fathers, as, for examine, in Leo the 
Great and in Gregory the Great, the conquest takes 
the form of an ethical victory over the devil, who was 
unable, for all his temptations, to seduce Christ to the 
conunittal of any sin.' This thought of the unswerving 
obedience of Christ forms a connecting link with the 
theories of the next period, vAien the Godward aspect 
of Atonement came to be worked out by Ansehn and 
his successors. 

^ Et justitia ergo pirius et potentia postea diabolum vidt : justitia 
tdlioet quia nullum peocatum habuit, et ab illo injustistime est ocdsus ; 
potentia veto quia revisit mortuus, nunquam postea moriturus {De 
Trin. ziii. 14)* 

* Ths Spiritual Principle of the Atonemeni, p. 438. 

' A view also occurring, according to Hagenbach, in Hilary and, 
in the Bast, in Theodoret. In Gregory the Great this idea is expressed 
thus: Hunc ergo cum post baptisma vidit antiquus hostis moz 
tentationibus impetiit, et, per diversos aditus ad interiora ejus molitus 
irrepere, victus est, atque ipsa ineapugnabilis mentis ejus integritate 
prostratus [Mi^rak xviL 30). 
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The Augustiman theory of the At<Hiement is 
repeated in very much the same terms in the writers 
of the Western Chmt:h during the next seven hundred 
yeois. As a typical statement we may take that given 
by Leo the Great. Here we find exactly the same 
feeling that it befits God to act by Justice, and not by 
might, coupled with the same idea that the devil by 
claiming too much lost even that which was originally 
his due: 

For though the trne mercy of God had infinitely many schemes 
to hand for the restoration of mankind, it chose that particular 
design which pnt in force for destro3ring the devil's work, not 
the efficacy of might, bnt the dictates of justice. For the pride 
of the ancient foe not undeservedly made good its despotic 
riights over all men, and with no unwarrantable supremacy 
tyrannised over those who had been of their accord lured away 
from God's commands to be the slaves of his will. . . . When, 
therefore, the merciful and almighty Saviour so arranged the 
coDunencement of His human course as to hide the power of His 
Godhead which was inseparable from His manhood under the 
veil of our weakness, the crafty foe was taken off his guard. . . . 
The unscrupulous thief and greedy robber persisted in assaulting 
Him who had nothing of His own, and in carrying out the general 
sentence on original sin went beyond the bond on which he rested, 
and required the punishment of iniquity from Him in whom he 
found no fault. And thus the malevolent terms of the deadly 
compact are annulled, and through the injustice of an over- 
charge the whole debt is cancelled.^ 

^ Veraz namque miaericordia Dei, cum ad reparandum humsDum 
genus ineffabiliter ei multa suppeterent, hanc potissimum ooosulendi 
viam elegit, qua ad destniendum opus diaboli non virtute uteretur 
potentiae sed ratione justitiae. Nam superbia hostis antlqui non 
immerito sibi in omnes homines jus tyrannicum vindicabat, nee indebito 
dominatu premebat quos a mandate Dei sfxxitaneos in obsequium 
suae volimtatis illexoat. . . . Cum igitur misericors omnipotensque 
Salvator ita susoeptionis humanae moderaretur exordia, ut virtutem 
inseparabilis a suo homiae deitatis per velamen nostrae infirmitatis 
absoonderet, illusa est securi hostis astutia. . . . Perstitit ergo 
improbus praedo et avarus exactor in eum qui nihil ipsius habebat 
insurgere, et dum vitiatae originis praejudicium generale persequitur, 
chirographum quo nitebatur excedit, ab illo iniquitatis exigens poenam, 
in quo nullam repent culpam. Solvitur itaque lethiferae pactionis 
male suasa oonscriptio, et per injustitiam plus petendi totius debiti 
summa vacuatur {Serm. xxii. 3, 4). 

£ 
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It is noteworthy that Leo is not so careful as Augustine 
had been to avoid asserting that the deception of the 
devil is directly due to God. He reverts to language 
very like that of Gregory of N3^ssa when he spesJcs of 
the Incarnation as the putting on of a kind of veil 
whereby the devil was led to bdieve that 

. . . the Child who was bom for the salvation of mankind was 
as much subject to him as all others are at their birth.^ 

But the remainder is exactly upon the lines laid down 
by Augustine. The devil claims from Christ that to 
which he has no right, and by this act of injustice his 
claim is put out of court, and the whole debt is dissolved. 

One further quotation will suffice to illustrate this 
form of the transactional theory ; Bernard of Clairvaux, 
one of its last exponents, writes, in language that 
might almost be a quotation from Augustine's writings : 

The prince of this world came, and in the Saviour found 
nothing, and since notwithstanding he laid his hands on the 
innocent One, he most justly lost those whom he was holding 
in his possession ; since He who owed nothing to death, having 
accepted the injury of death, rightly loosed him who was liable 
to them both from the debt of death and from the dominion 
' of the devil.* 

Bernard, however, is a traditionalist, the fiery opponent 
of doctrinal innovators. Yet even he is standing at the 
turn of the road, and while his theological idiom is 
drawn from the past, it is no longer adequate to the 
thought which was affecting him, as it affected the 
other writers of his day. 

Before turning from the Ransom theories proper to 

^ Nativitatem pueri in salutem generis humani procreati non aliter 
sibi quam omnium naacentium putavit obnoziam (Serm, zxii. 4). The 
Augustinian idea, however, that the humanity was taken in order that 
Christ might suffer, appears in the context. 

* Venit princeps hujus mundi, et in Salvatore non invenit quidquam : 
et cum nihilominus innocenti manus injecit, justissime quos tenebat 
amisit : quando is qui morti nihil debebat, aooepta mortis injuria, 
jure Ulum qui obnozius erat et mortis debito et diaboli solvit dominio 
(£/>. 190. 6). 
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the wider and fuller conceptions of the patristic age, 
we may pause to notice one or two special points in 
connection with those theories. 

The common later view that the death of Christ was 
superabundant payment for man's sin, appears in a 
number of writers, and at an early date. Thvis Cyril of 
Jerusalem says : 

Our sin was not as great as the righteous deed of Him who 
laid down His life for ns.^ 

And Chrysostom has the same thought in a more 
rhetorical form : 

Christ paid far more than we owed» as much more in comparison 
as is the boundless ocean to a tiny drop.* 

The thought, however, has hardly yet become a matter 
of doctrine. It is still the property rather of the preacher 
than of the theologian. 

It is a more important matter to note how far doubts 
arose within this period as to the propriety of assigning 
any rights at all to the devil. Throughout the patristic 
writers we can feel the conflict of two ideas, the idea 
of the devil as the eternal enemy of God, ever at war 
with Him, and at the last conquered in fair fight, and 
the idea of the devil as in some sense God's servant, 
punishing man by God's permission, and, though he 
had very far overstepped the bounds assigned him, 
still possessing a certain just status which could not 
be ignored. It is clear that little progress was possible 
until this confusion of thou^t was dispelled. Yet 
strangely few of the early fathers were sufficiently 
clear-sighted in this respect to reject altogether, as 
unworthy of a good God, the recognition in any form 
of the devil's claims. The two noteworthy examples 
are Gregory of Nazianzum, who rejected the whole 

^ O^ Toainhw iffidpTOfA€y 6ffw idiKatawpdyrfffgif 6 r^r ^vxV ^^P ^A^c 
neuKiin {Cat, ziii. 33). 

* noXXfp T&p wXdwa dr d^tkofitp Kar4paKtP 6 Tiptxrrbt, ircU roco^ifi 
irXe^ora tvf^ wpbt farlda fUKpiiP irAaTOt dreipoif {Horn, in Rom. x. 17). 
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theory, and Athanasins, who writes, in his treatise on 
the Incarnation, as though he were not aware of its 
existence.^ To these two great thinkers, both many 
centuries in advance of their time, we shall return. We 
may, however, notice here a writer noteworthy for his 
position as the last of the great Greek thecdogians of 
the early period, and important for our subject as 
marking in some degree the transition from devilward 
to Godward theories of Atonement. 

John of Damascus is essentially a writer of his own 
age. In idea and in language he is almost wholly 
dependent upon his predecessors. He adopts without 
question the methods of thought honoured by three 
centuries of tradition since the days of Gr^ory of 
Nyssa. But he has felt the doubt to which Gregory 
of Nazianztun had given expression, and he endeavours 
to meet this by avoiding any mention of the devil as 
receiving the blood of Chnst. Like Gregory of Nazianzum 
he holds that such a thought would be profane indeed. 
Yet he has no other theory to fall back upon, and he 
goes on to use aU the language of the crudest form of 
the Ransom theory, simply avoiding the difficulty of 
which he is conscious by writing "death" instead 
of " the devil." 

Since the enemy snares man by the hope of Godhead, he him- 
self is snared in turn by the screen of AeAi, and so are shown at 
once the goodness and wisdom, the justice and might of God.* 

For He who was omnipotent did not in His omnipotent 

^ Hamack, History of Dogma, ii 391, quotes an interesting passage 
from a writer of the third century whose works have beoi preserved 
among those of Origen {De Recta in Deum Fide, ed. Wetstein, i. pp. 38 f.), 
where the theory of a price offered to the devil is mercilessly criticized : 
€l KOK^ dp h didpoKot rfp iya$^ HrpaKtv, o6k (an xaK^ dXX& iya$6it. 
The whole passage is worth consulting as a precursor of Gregory of 
Nazianzum and a protest against the theory which was becoming 
dominant. 

rpo^'^fMTi dcXed^rrcu, koX dfUcwvTtu A/m rb iyaSbif KtU rb ao^, rd 
dkat6r re iccU t6 dwarbp rov 6eoC {De Fid, Orth. UL z). 
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authority and might lack the power to rescue man ont of the 
hands of the tyrant. But the tyrant would have had a ground 
of complaint if, after he had overcome man, God should have 
used force against him. Wherefore God in His pity and love 
for man wished to reveal man himsdf as conquoxv, and became 
man to restore Uke with Hke.^ 

Since our Lord Jesus Qirist was without sin ... He was not 
subject to death, since death came into the world through sin. 
He dies, therefore, because He took on Himself death on our 
behalf, and He makes Himself an offering to the Father for our 
sakes. For we had sinned against Him, and it was meet that 
He should receive the ransom for us, and that we should thus 
be ddivered from the condenmation. God forbid that the blood 
of the Lord should have been offered to the tsrrant. Wherefore 
death approaches, and swallowing up the body as a bait is 
transfixed on the hook of divinity, and after tasting of a sinless 
and life-giving body, perishes, and brings up again all whom of 
old he swallowed up. For just as darkness dl^ppears on the 
introduction of light, so is death repulsed before the assault 
of life, and brings life to all, but death to the destroyer.* 

This latter passage is a good example of the dawning 
of the Godward consciousness in theology. The thought 
that sin is sin against God» and that therefore it is 
within the Godhead that redemption must be wrought, 
was to bear much fruit when the Dark Ages pa^ed 
and theological interest revived with Anselm and the 
Sdioolmen. 

a^oO i^ovffl^ KoX 9vpdfui 4^€\iff$ai roO rvpammOrrot rhw &w0pt9woif * dXX' 
l)r 4ykMifULro$ rf rvpoj^po^Ti inrbBwity (bfOpiinrw PuHtaam kuX inrh BtoG 
piaff$4wTU oirhw o8r r^ irwhnu pucifr^v kpoBtt^ fiwXtiOelt 6 avfiwoBiis 
Btbt Kol ^XiwOpiorot dr^/NMrof ylpertu rQ ifuUi^ t6 6/aoiop dtfOKoKoOfiafot 
(De Fid. Orth. iii. i8). 

* 'AFafidpTTiTos dr i K^pwt ^/aQp 'IiifoSh Xpivrht . . . oik ^^jceiro 
BoMdrifi, fffirep <c& rift iifiaprtat elt rbw K6a/iop tlffriKdtw 6 Bdpann. 
BrfjffKti toIpw, t6p ^ip ijfjuap Bdparop dpa8ex6fi€POf, koX iavrbp rf Uarpl 
wpoa^ptt dvaUuf inrkp iffuop, a^tf ydp wXriiifuMiKafj^p^ col a^dr l^ei 
rh inrMp ^i/t/Qp \6tj)op d^aa0(Uf koX o9T(as ii/uit \v$ijpai rijt KaroKpl^un * 
/til ydp yipoiTO rtp rvpdpptf rd roO 9€<nrinw wpofftvfxBfjpcu aZ/ia, rp6<rtiffi 
Totyapmip 6 Bdparct, xal xarairuifp t6 Ci&fMTot SiXeapf rtf rffs $9injT0t 
iyKlffTptfi mpurelperaif koI ipaiuxpfrfyrov koX jWoroioO ytvffdfitpos a^ti/MTot, 
fha^lpenut xal vdrrat d^dyeif oOt irdXcu Karhritp, &ffT€p ydp rb ffKbrot 
rj rod ^vr6t H-eiffaytayi i^a^OMl^rrai, oCtws -^ ^opd rg rijs ^W^t 
wpoaBoK% dirtKaifprrai^ koX ylpertu irourt ^wi^, ^opd di n^ ^elpopn 
{D$ Fid. Orth. iii. 27)- 
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But though most of the eariy writers are prepared 
to recognize that the devil is in possession of certain 
rights, there was a very widespread sense of the difficulty 
of regarding these rights as binding upon God in any 
absolute sense. They are due to our sin, and are con- 
ditioned by that sin. Both Origen^ and Gregory of 
Nyssa,* for example, are quite clear that man is to 
blame. The puni^mient of death rests upon an agree- 
ment made by God with man, which agreement man of 
his own free will has broken.' But this fact does not im- 
pose any obligation upon God. Practically all the fathers 
agree that God might have saved man in any way that 
He i^eased, even by a bare word, or by the mere exercise 
of His will, and that the reasons for the choice of this 
particular method of redemption are only very partially 
revealed. Gregory of Nyssa asks the question : 

Why does He not effect His purpose by the mere exercise oi 
Hi8wm?« 

and replies that 

. . . to this with all candid persons it were sufficient to reply that 
the sick do not dictate to their physicians the measures for their 
recovery.* 

Athanasius suggests that though God mighthave saved 
man by a mere word He yet chose that method most 
profitable for him.^ Gregory of Nazianzum says that 
as He made aU by a word. He might have saved man 
by His will.' Augustine puts it very forcibly : 

They are fools who say The wisdom of God could not other- 
wise free men than by taking human nature, and being bom of a 
woman, and suffering all that He did at the hands of sinners.* 

* Comm, in Rom, ii. 13. ■ CaL Or, aa, see p. 39. 

* So Chrysostom, Horn, in Col. vt, see p. 45- With this thought 
ct Athan. De Inc. c 6 ; Cyril of Jenn. C4U. ziiL 33. 

^ Ti o&x^ BeX^i/MTi ftitftfi rb icarA ywii/iffp woUi; {Cat. Or. 17). 

' np6f M rdr TOiWTOif \byoif Ixaphff fAh 9jp vpdt ro^ 9\fYffil»itjo¥a$ 
TiMovrw e/vfiy, 5Ti ircU Toit larpoit 96 POfiO$9Tovffi nftr rpdwmf r^ hri- 
/AtKtlat 61 KdfUKurres {Cat. Of. I7)« 

* Or. con. Ar. ii. 68. ' Or. c 9. 

* Sunt autem stulti qui dicunt, Non poterat aliter sapientia Dei 
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But Augustine also says that the method chosen 
by God was good and suitable to His dignity^ and to 
our restoration : 

... we must show also, not indeed that no other mode was 
possible to God, to whose power aU things are equaUy subject, 
but that there neither was nor need have been any other mode 
more appropriate for caring our misery.* 

Similar ideas occur in the later Latin fathers.' 

With one noteworthy exception the question of the 
extent of the Atonement does not come much under 
discussion in this period. The theory of universal 
restoration preached by Origen was rejected as a heresy, 
though Gregory of Nyssa does not seem to have been 
attacked for hinting that the devil might ultimately be 
saved and all creation restored to hamony.* The one 
great attempt to limit the scope of the Atonement was 
that of Augustine, whose general theory of sin and of 
predestination led him to assert that though all were 
in need of redemption the Atonement only availed for 
the elect. In this he was not followed by the later 
Latin fathers. Leo the Great says that the Atonement 
was a price sufficient to pay for a universe of captives,* 
while Gregory the Great extends its efficacy even to 
heavenly beings.* 

homines liberare nisi susdperet hominem, et nasceretur ez femina, 
et a peocatoribus omnia ilia pateretur {De Agpne Christi, c. xi. not 
c. X. as quoted by Hagenbach and Ozenham). 

* De Tfin, xiii. lo. 

t Verum etiam ut ostendamus non alium modnm posdbilem Deo 
defuisse, cujus potestati cuncta aequaliter subjacent ; sed sanandae 
nostrae miseriae convenientiorem modum alium non fuisse nee esse 
oportuisse [De Ttin. xiii. lo). 

* E.g. Gregory the Great, Moral, zz. 36. 
^ See above, p. 40, and Or. Cat. 25. 

* Ep, 134. 14. * Moral, zzzi. 49. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MIND OF THE EARLY FATHERS : THE EAST 

The theory of a transaction with the devil remained 
the customary and orthodox statement of the doctrine 
of the Atonement for nearly a thousand years, yet it 
would not be far from the truth to say that it never 
represents the real thought of those who used it. It 
was a convenient explanation, suitable to the concep- 
tions of the day, and well adapted to homiletic purposes. 
But it was Httle more. In almost every writer we find 
its deficiencies made good by the introduction of ideas 
of a widely different diaracter, thou^^ not as yet 
crystallized into definite theory, until at last in Bernard, 
and again in Peter Lombard, we find the old transac- 
tional language adopted and defended simjdy because 
it is the language of tradition, hallowed by its association 
with the fathers of the Church, and not lightly to be 
thrown aside, even though now inadequate to carry 
the thought of those who use it. And thus the interest 
of the period lies very largely outside the transactional 
theories proper, in those floating ideas which were never 
clearly worked out, but in which was contained the 
germ of almost every type of later speculation. 

It is necessary, therefore, to make some attempt to 
estimate the real mind of the more important of the 
early fathers upon the whole question of redemption. 
To pursue the subject through the works of any large 
number of the writers of the period would be more 
confusing than profitable. It will suffice for our purpose 

56 
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to consider a few of the more typical writers, and, in 
particular, of those who have been already quoted as 
eicponents of the Ransom theory. We b^n, then, 
with Irenaens.^ 

The real thought of Irenaeos about redemption may 
be said to be a combination of the Moral and Mystical 
views. Even the central passage, quoted above, which 
speaks of a transaction with the devil entered into by 
God as just seems to regard the efficacy of Atonement 
as lying rather in a persuasive force appealing to men. 
And the words which follow point to that union between 
man and God which alone can make such an appeal 
effective. 

Since the Lord thus has redeemed ns through His own blood, 
giving His soul for our souls, and His flesh for our flesh, and 
has also poured out the Spirit of the Father for the union and 
communion of God and man, imparting God to men by means of 
the Spirit, and, on the other hand, attaching man to God by His 
own incarnation, and bestowing upon us at His coming immor- 
tality durably and truly, by means of communion with God.* 

This passage suggests a thought which may be taken 
as characteristic of the Greek fathers, viz. that it is by 
the whole incarnate life of Christ that we are saved, the 
death being but its climax. And this may account for 
the attempt to find a special fimction for that death on 
lines so much akin to the thought of Gnosticism, by 
introducing the conception of the defeat of the devil. 
In another passage the unity of man with God is brought 
into direct connexion with this defeat. Since it was 
man that originally suffered defeat at the devil's hands, 
it is by man that that defeat must be reversed. 

^ For a useful summary of the position of Ireuaeus in relation to 
his general theology see Franks, op, cU, i. p. 35. 

* Sue igitur sanguine redimente nos Domino, et dante animam suam 
pro nostra anima et camem suam pro nostris camibus, et effundente 
Spiritum Patris in adunitionem et oommunionem Dei et hominis, 
ad homines quidem deponente Detun per Spiritum, ad Deum rursus 
imponente hominem per suam incamationem, et firme et vere in 
adventu suo donante nobis incomiptelam per oommunionem quae 
est ad eum . . . {Adv, Haer. v. i. x). 
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He made man one with God. For if man had not overcome 
man's adversary, the enemy would not have been justly con- 
quered.* 

It is not merely that God defeats the devil, but that 
man defeats him in God. This conception of mystical 
union lies at the centre of the thought of Irenaeus about 
the Atonement. Man does not stand outside the action 
of God through Christ. There is no bargain made over 
his head. He is himself intimately and directly con- 
cerned. It is to him that Christ makes His appeal, and 
it is through mystical union with God through Christ 
that he is able to respond to the appeal. Irenaeus here 
shows himself a true heir to the thought of St. Paul. 

The mystical union depends for Irenaeus upon his 
characteristic doctrine of " recapitulation." * He has 
the clearest possible apprehension of the great truth 
of the "solidarity" of mankind, bound together in 
Christ's victory as in Adam's sin. " Following up the 
meaning of the title ' Son of man/ which St. Paul had 
been the first to expand, he points to Christ as the great 
representative of the race, in whom are smnmed up all 
its ripe experiences as they are contained in germ in 
Adam. What Christ achieves the whole race achieves. 
Just as mankind in Adam lost its birthright, so in Christ 
mankind recovers its original condition. The effect 
of Adam's acts extended to the whole company of his 
descendants, and the effect of Christ's acts is equally 
co-extensive with the race. In each case it is really 
the whole race that acts in its representative." • 

By the Incarnation this unity of Christ with humanity 
was accomplished. 

For in what way could we be partakers of the adoption of sons, 
unless we had received from Him through the Son that fellow- 

dyrfiraXor rod ifBp^ov oAc Af iucaUat ipucijBii 6 ^0p6t (Adv. Haer. 
iu. 18. 7). 

* RifttpiUOoHo, in Greek di«ice^aXa/«#<rit. 

• J. F. Bethune- Baker, op, cit, p. 334. 
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ship which refers to Himself, unless His Word having been made 
flesh had entered into commonion with us ? Wherefore also 
He passed through every stage of life restoring to all communion 
withGod.i 

When he became incarnate and was made man, He recapitu- 
lated in Himself the long rcrfl of humanity, furnishing us all with 
a summary salvation.* 

Irenaeus does not merely mean by this that Christ 
had a comi^ete human experience, though that is 
included. Our experience has a real place in Him. Not 
only does Qirist's obedience overcome the devil, a 
point upon which Irenaeus lays great stress in con- 
nexion with the temptations : 

Thus, vanquishing him fw the third time. He drove him from 
Him for the future as having been lawfully conquered, and the 
infringement of the command which had taken place in Adam 
was done away, by means of the command of the law which 
the Son of man observed, not transgressing the commandment 
ofGod.» 

But this obedience, even unto death, becomes man's 
obedience too. 

In the second Adam we were reconciled, becoming obedient 
unto death.* 

All this is pure Pauline mysticism of the highest 
order. We are very far indeed from any conception of 

^ Qua enim ratione filiorum adoptionis ejus partidpes esse possemus, 
nisi per Filium earn quae est ad ipsum reoepissemus ab eo oommnnkmem ; 
nisi Vcrbum ejus communicasaet nobis caro factum, omnibus restituens 
earn quae est ad Deum oonununionem {Ado, Hasr. iii. x8. 7). 

* Quando incamatus est et homo factus longam hominum ezposi- 
tionem in se ipso recapitulavit, in compendio nobis salutem praestans 
{Adv. Hmt. iii. x8. z). For this idea cf. esp. Ado. Haer. iL 22. 4. 

* Bt tertio itaque vincens eum de rdiquo repulit a semetipso quasi 
legitime victum ; et soluta est ea quae fuit in Adam praecepti Dei 
praevaricatio, per praeceptum legis quod servavit Filius hominis non 
transgredieos praeceptum Dei {Ado. Haer. v. 31. 3). It is impossible 
here to press either the legal sense of prasvaHcaUo, or the metaphOT 
involved in soMa est. The thought of Irenaeus is greater than his 
metaphors. For praeoancaUo cf. Rufinus, Comm, in Symb, Ap. 15 
(see p. 4a). 

* '£r 7^ Uvrip^ 'AdV AirMaraXXiTif/Mr inrfycooi tdxpi Oat^drw 
ytp6fAt9oi {Adv, Hatr, v. 16. 3). 
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God coming to terms with the powers of evil. There 
is no thou^t of a price paid for us in the payment of 
which we have no part at all. It is in the hearts of 
men that redemption is wrought A payment is made 
by Qirist, it is true, but it is a payment made in virtue 
of His union with us. 

He would not truly have had flesh and blood, through which 
He paid for us, if He had not summed up in Himself the ancient 
creation of the line of Adam.^ 

What Christ pays, we pay. What Christ achieves, we 
achieve. And so the life to which Christ was raised up 
becomes our life too.* 

The mystical conception of a union of the human 
and the divine is frequently found in writers of the 
third and fourth centuries, in the form that man 
attains salvation in Christ by " becoming God." This 
thought is conunon to such diverse thinkers as Origen 
and Athanasius. We may quote an example from 
Hippolytus. 

For Christ is the universal God, who determined to wash men 
dean from sin, making the old man new . . . whose holy 

^ 0^ ybLp Ijw 6\rf$Qt adpKa xal aX/ia ^ox^irf^, di iiw iffjL&s i^opdvarOf 
€l fi^ rV dpxA^ wXifftP rov 'A5d/t( c/t iavrbp droirc^HCiXaic^aro {Adv, 
Haer. v. z. 2). 

* Adv, Haer. v. 2Z. z. In his B/f irldti^tw rod dirotfroXuroC 
Kfip6yfiaTos, recently discovered in the Armenian and published, 
with a German vereion, by Dr. Karapet Ter-Mekerttschian and Dr. 
Ervand Ter-Minassiantx (Leipzig, Z907), Irenaeus does not add any 
new thoughts. See esp. §§ 31, 34, 37-39 ; also § 69. The Ransom- 
theory does not appear at all, except fnr sudh phrases as " Death lorded 
it over the body, and it was fitting that by bringing that body to 
nought He should free man from death's oppressicm," *' He has broken 
the fetters in which we sat captive." But the strong sense of mystical 
union with God finds clear expression : " Now has He made man 
one with God." And this union is directly associated with the Incarna- 
tion : " The Word has now been made flesh, that through that same 
body through which sin had established itself and lorded it over us, 
sin might be brought to nought, and be no more in us." Christ's 
obedience is also emphasised, as also the truth that this obedience 
is to be ours too, together with the eternal life to which it leads, since 
He, in lile and death and resurrection, is " Head and Leader of the 
godly Ufe." 
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commands if fhoa obey, becoming a good imitator of the good, 
thou ahalt be hononxed by Him as His like. For God is not poor, 
even God who makest thee God for His own glory.^ 

Bey<md tbis mystical suggestion, with its hint of the 
Moral ttieary, Hippolytus has little to say about the 
Atonement, and the more definite ideas of Irenaeus find 
no place in his works. 

The comparative paucity of ideas as to the Atonement 
in earlier writers is more than made good Mdien we come 
to Origen, the greatest and most many-sided thecdogian 
of the first three centuries. We have already seen that 
it was Origen urtio first gave form to the explanation of 
the Atonement along the lines of the Rans(»n theory, 
as a transaction in which the devil was outwitted. But 
this account, despte the great influence which it exer- 
cised over later writers, is by no means Origen's only 
pdnt of view. His work as a commentator led him to 
consider various aspects of New Testament thought, 
and to develop the ideas which he found there in more 
directions thaii one. His suggestions anticipate most 
of the more modem theories. 

The transactional, devilward, aspect of Atonement 
occupies, indeed, a comparatively small place in his real 
thought. His statement of it has obvious deficiencies, 
when regarded by itself. But a much truer grasp of 
the essentials of any adequate statement of the doctrine 
becomes apparent when it is realised how clearly he saw 
in Atonement both a Godward and a manward aspect. 

And first of the Godward aspect. Origen dwells 
with recurring emphasis upon the idea of sacrifice, 
drawing out at length the Old Testament analogies. 
This, as might be expected, is especially illustrated in 
his homilies on the Pentateuch. 

^ Xpiffrbtydp lariw h irard wdrrwt 6e6t, dt rV ifMpTltw 4^ i,wBp<&rtnf 
ditor\ip€t¥ Tpoira^t wivf r^ iraXcudr iiw0p<arw dwvnXQw . . . o9 
vpoffrdyfULffip inraKo^as o'c/u^oit, koI dyaBoO iyoBbt y€if6f»*pos fUfAifHjtt 
i^ 5/iotot ^' a&roO nfuiOdt. oi ydp ima%vbti Of df mX wk Qtbw woii/faut 
€tt di^ap a^oO {Phihs, x. 34). 
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But since sin entered into this world, and the necessity of 
sin demands a propitiation, and since propitiation cannot be 
made except through a victim, it was necessary that a victim 
for sin should be provided. . . . But amongst iH these there is 
one Lamb who could take away the sin of all the world, and there- 
fore the other victims have ceased, because this one Victim was 
such that alone He sufficed for the salvation of all the world. 
For the rest put away sins by entreaty. He alone by power . . . 
through whom let the world hold spiritual feast-dajrs, not to 
the satiety of the flesh, but to the profit of the soul, the mind 
being purified through the offering of spiritual sacrifices.^ 

This conception of the spiritual sacrifice is one of 
the loftiest thoughts of the patristic period. It is 
hardly compatible with the current transactional theory, 
but tiie incompatibility was not felt, and until the 
transactional theory fell before Ansehn's criticism the 
two forms of statement commonly stand side by side 
without any attempt at reconciliation. It is obvious, 
oi course, that there is in all sacrificial language a danger 
that the thought implied may be rather tiiat of the Old 
Testament than of the New, and this is abundantiy 
illustrated not only in the writings of the early fathers but 
in those of every period. Origen himself is no exception. 
Yet he is on sure ground when he dwells upon Christ's 
eternal priesthood, and speaks in mystical language of 
the spiritual sacrifice offered upon the heavenly altar. 

Unless perhaps he means that the Mood of Jesus was not 
only shed in Jerusalem, where the altar stood . . . but that 
that same blood sprinkled the altar which is in heaven above, 
where is the congregation of the men of old.* 

^ Verum quoniam introiit peccatum in hunc mundum, peccati 
autem necessitas propitiationem requirit, et propitiatio non fit nisi 
per hostiam, necessarium fuit provideri hostiam pro peocato. . . . 
Sed et in his omnibus unus est agnus qui totius mundi potuit auferre 
peccatum, et ideo oessaverunt ceterae hostiae : quia talis haec fuit hostia 
ut una sola sufficeret pro totius mundi saiutem. Ceteri enim precibus 
peccata, hie solus potestate dimisit ... per quern festivitates agat 
spirituales non ad satietatem camis sed ad profectum spiritus sacrifidis 
spiritualibus purificatione mentis oblatis {Horn, in Num, zxiv. x). 

* Nisi quia forte hoc intellegi voluit quod sanguis Jesu non solum 
in Jerusalem effusus est, ubi erat altare . • . sed et quod supemum 
altare quod est in ooelis, nU et eodesia primitivorum est, idem ipse 
sanguis adsperserit {Ham, in Leo, i. 3). 
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Here indeed for men He poured out the bodily material of 
His blood, but amongst whatever ministering priests there be 
in the heavenly realms He offered the vital virtue of His body, 
as it were a kind of spiritual sacrifice.^ 

Origen clearly does not mean that there was any 
repetition of the sacrifice of Christ in heaven. It was 
One Sacrifice, offered once for all, having an eternal 
aspect as well as a temporal, ¥^^eby were reconciled 
things in heaven as well as things in earth. And so 
shall all creation, including even the angels who have 
sinned, ultimately be restored. 

Sometimes, however, the mysticism fails, and lan- 
guage of a different type is used. Thus Origen speaks of 
Christ as suffering all the infamies of the passion for us, 
who had deserved to suffer them.* This might easily 
be interpreted as invdving a theory of vicarious punish- 
ment, and in some unguarded passages Origen seems to 
suggest not that the passion is a revelation of God's 
eternal attitude to sinful man, but that in some way 
the passion exerted an influence upon that attitude. 

Now Paul adds something more sublime, saying, God set 
Him forth to be a propitiation, that is, that by offering the 
victim of His body He might make God propitious to men.* 

So again he calls Christ 

The true priest, who with His own blood made God propitious 
to thee and reconciled thee to the Father.* 

In connexion with these i^irases it is interesting to 
notice that Origen makes use in one passage of the 

^ £t hie quidem pro hominibus ipsam oorporalem materiam 
sanguinis sui fudit, in coelestibus vero ministrantibus, si qui ilU inibi 
sunt, saoerdotibus vitalem corporis sui virtutem, velut spirituale 
quoddam sacrificium immolavit {Horn, in Leo, i. 3). The meaning of 
this is by no means clear. 

* In Mait. Comm. Series 1x3, vol. iiL p. 9x2 (ap. Moberly, op. cU,). 
' Nunc addit aliquid sublimius et didt, proposuit eum Deus pro- 

pitiationem, quo scilicet per hostiam sui corporis propitium hominibus 
faoeret Devon. {Comm. in Rom. iiL 8). 

* Pontifioem verum, qui sanguine suo Deum tibi propitium ledt 
et recondliavit te Patri {Horn, in Leo, ix. xo). 
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suggestion made by his predecessor, Qement of Alex- 
andria, that the death of Christ, like those of martyrs 
for their country, may be regarded as having a purif^ig 
force. 

He that was crucified wiUingly accepted this death on behalf 
of mankind, like those who die for their countries to put an end 
to pestilences, or to bad harvests, or to stormy weather.^ 

The thought here is purely pagan, of a sacrifice piacular 
only in the magical sense. 

But such language as this, un-Pauline in character, 
and occurring only in a few chance phrases, must not 
be stressed. Origen is quite clear that the redemption 
wrought by Christ is not, as it might suggest, wrought 
externally to the wUl of God. Bdhind the passion lies 
not only the will of Christ Himself but the will of the 
Father too. The act itself, indeed, was the act of 
Satan, and his human agents. Hence Origen can say : 

It was not God that delivered Him up into the hands of men.* 

But it was only by divine permission that Satan was 
able so to act, and the act was to his own undoing. 

The Son gave Himself to death for us, so that He was deUvered 
up not only by the Father, but also by Himself. ... It was 
from love to men that the Father deUver<Ml Him up for us all, but 
the hostile powers which delivered the Saviour up into the hands 
of men did not mean to deUver Him up for the salvation of any 
one, but, so far as in them lay, since none of them knew the 
wisdom of God hidden in a mystery, they delivered Him up 
to die, that His enemy death might overcome Him.* 

* '0 ffTavpwBelt ix^p roxnw rh9 Bi^arm inrkft toO rwr djf0fHJifwm yrovt 
dved^foiro, ijfdXcyow rots i.ToOojfoOo'i inrip warpi^v M r^ 9^901 Xoi/ujcd 
Kpan/jffaMTa irarcMn^fiara 1j d^oplat H JiwirXotks {Con. Cels. i. z). 

* 0^ 6 $€6$ tit x<V»( dpe/Hivw wapidwcw o^dr {Comm. in MeiL 
ziii.9). 

roO warpds dXXd i^t iavroO wap€860fi . , . 6 fUp vaH^p Mp (/fiQp 
wdtrrwtf wap4diaK€P a^^ iird ^>iKaw$pvTlas ' al 6i drrtjccifierai 6wdft£is 
wapaSovffou, t6p (narijpa tit X^^P^ dp$pufwwp cifK ivKvwoOv rh inrip rcrwr 
ffurnipUts irapa<t56rai aOrdw, dXX4 rb 6aop hr a^cut, hrtl oWeif odrwr 

tflxKOCM T^P ToO $€0d (TO^lCLP T^P ip flVffTTIplfp iwOKtKpVftfjJpflP, TOpeWdoW 

aOr^ AToBcLPoCfUPOP Ua 6 ix^p^ airoO Bdparot (nrcfX'^lpiw a&rbp XdpTu 
(Comm, in MaiL ziiL 8). 
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The Atonement does not bring about love in God, 
since it is from God's love that it proceeds. And it 
is no injustice to Christ, since the Father's will is His 
will too. 

But these Godward statements of Origen's thought 
need expansion upon the manward side. It remains to 
be explained how this sacrifice, offered to God, this 
transaction with the devil, whereby we are released, 
takes effect in our lives. This manward aspect of 
Atonement is repeatedly emphasized by Origen. It is 
within the souls of men that the defeat of the devil takes 
place. 

That by His power He might destroy our death and dispel 
the darkness that is upon our soul. . . . And this light which 
was made in the Word, being also life, appears in the darkness 
of our souls, and has come to dwell where were the world-rulers 
of this darkness.^ 

It is by the mystical union with Christ that this is 
brou^t about. Origen is just as clear as Irenaeus upcm 
this point, though he does not borrow the characteristic 
" recaptulation " theory. 

That those who took Him and delivered Him into the hands 
of men might be laughed to scorn by Him that dwells in the 
heavens and might be mocked by the Lord, since, to the destruc- 
tion of their kingdom and rule, contrary to their expectation, 
they received from the Father the Son, who rose the third day, 
bringing to nought His enemy death, and making us feUows 
not only of His death, but also of His r esu r rection.* 

^ "Ira if Swdftu adroO Karapyi/firQ ^iui9 rbw Biwarw xal i^a^awi^ rb 
49 rj fvxi "hf^ fficSrot , . . roOro W rb ^Sh t y^rcr kv rf X^yiy, 

dirov U KOfffiOKpAropes roO ffKbrovs ro&rov {Comm, in Joann, it 31). 

^6 rod KOTouc^turrot h roit odporoit fyYcXao'^^c, jcal hw6 rov Kvplov 
iKfiMCTTipiaBQfftw, e/r KariXuatP r^ lSia$ pa^iX^lat xal dfij^ rapii 
wpoffdoKUuf TOfNiXdjSorrf f dv6 rod warpdt rdr vUp, 6ffTtt rj rplrxi iifUp^ 
'fry^fiOii, rf t69 4x^p^ a^oC 06jfaTw Karrfpyrfxipat koX i^/A&t rcTOHfir^rcu 
ffvfifidp^vs, oit f/t&fim roO Bawdrov a&rw dXXd jcal r^ dro^riUrewt 
{Comm. in MaU, ziiL 9). The last clause is based on Phil. 3 zo : 0vm- 
fiop^l^6fUPoi Tif 0awdTffi, 

F 
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The thought receives a fuller expression, free from the 
fetters of the Ransom theory, elsewhere. 

They see that, starting with Him, the divine and human 
natures began to be woven together, so that by fellowship with 
that which is more divine the human may become divine, not 
only in Jesus, but also in all those who come to believe and so 
receive the life which Jesus taught, leading up to friendship 
with God and to fellowsiiip with Christ Himself every man who 
lives in accordance with the commands of Jesus.^ 

Here Origen realizes something of St. Paul's mystical 
sense of the solidarity of mankind in Christ. And thus 
when he speaks of what Christ suffered for us, we are 
not to understand that suffering in any rigidly vicarious 
sense. We, too, have our place in that suffering of 
Christ, and it is for that reason that Origen can describe 
it not as mere vengeance but as discipline.' 

He did not die for us that we may not die, but that we may 
not die for ourselves ; and He was buffeted for us, and spat 
upon, not that we, who deserved all these things, should not 
suffer them for our sins, but that suffering them for the sake 
of justice we may accept them gladly.* 

We are not so much released from suffering as enabled 
to suffer in the true way. And so Origen gives a new 
exegesis of Isaiah 63 : 

And he took our sins and was bruised for our iniquities, and 
the chastisement that was owing to us that we might be instructed 
and receive peace fell upon Him.* 

^ *0pQai9 ttTi dir* imlfov l^pi^r^ 0€la Kid ^Bpwriimi wwv^vtffBai 
^do-tt* t9* ^ ijfOptaxUni rj wp^ rb Buhrtpw Koiwiawlq. Y^nrrat tfefa o^jc iw 

dy 'Ii^oOt idlda^tPf drdYorra hrl rV "fp^ f^ ^e^ 4>iKlaw koX r^w wfAt 
iKW09 Koivuvia^ irdrra rhi^ icard rdt 'Ii^oO i^o^at ^ra {Con, 
COs. iii. 38). On this passage see Franks, op, tU. t pp. 60 f. 

* Not mere woirfi but x^Xa^-it. 

' Non enim mortuus est pro nobis ut nos non moriamur sed ut pro 
nobis non moriamur ; et alapis caesus est pro nobis, et exputus est, 
ut ne nos, qui digni fueramus omnibus his, propter nostra peccata 
patiamur ea, sed ut pro justitia patientes ea gratanter exdpiamus 
{In Matt. Comm, series 1x3, vol. zii. p. 913, ap. Moberly, op, cU,). 

* Koi o0r6t y€ rdt i^Mprleu iifMHf i\afi€f mU fUfxaKdictaTai did rdf 
dPOftUat V^» mU ^ 6ipu\ofi4wii ^fiof c/t rb waidevOijwtu koX ^IfrffPffp 
droXo^f^ KilKaau hr* aMp ytyhnfrtu {Comm, in Joann, zzviii. 14). 
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The suffering of Christ, in which we too have mystical 
fellowship, is tike awakening of new life in us. It is 
not merely a penalty, but a true chastisement. And 
so it is that Origen, with the piacular aspect of Atone- 
ment in his mind, can call it a purging or cleansing ^ of 
our sin. The chastening of God works a real change 
upon our hearts, and by Christ's example we are enabled 
to see that this chastisement is sent by God's love, and 
not by His wrath, and to accept it thankfully. 

Death, which is imposed as a penalty for sin, is the purging 
oi that very sin for which it is ordered that it should be imposed. 
Sin therefore is done away through the penalty of death, and 
there remains nothing upon this charge for the day of judgement 
and the penalty of eternal fire to find. . . . Wherefore now if 
any one of us should chance to find in himself the memory of 
any sin upon his conscience, if any knows himself to be liable 
to punishment, let him flee to penitence, and accept a willing 
doing to death of the flesh, that, cleansed from sin during this 
present life, our spirit may find its way dean and pure to Christ.* 

Such language as this quite outweighs the objectionable 
features of the Ransom theory as stated by Origen, 
while at the same time avoiding the danger of over- 
statement along the lines of vicarious punishment. 

We may notice, finally, that Origen sometimes uses 
phrases which suggest the Moral theory : 

Even apart from the value for all of His death on behalf of 
men. He ^owed men how they ought to die for righteousness' 
sake,* 

with the triumphant result that 

* Kdeapais {Con, COs. vi. 44). 

* Mors, quae poenae causa infertur pro peccato, purgatio est peccati 
ipsius pro quo jubetur inferri. Absolvitur ergo peccatum per poenam 
mortis, nee superest aliquid quod pro hoc crimine juaidi dies et poena 
aetemi ignis inveniat. . . . Unde et nunc si quis forte nostrum 
recordatur in semet ipso alicujus peccati consdeatiam, si quis se 
obnoxium vita, spiritus noster mundus et punis pergat ad Christum 
Dominum nostrum {Horn, in Leo, xiv. 4). 

Ti r^ Torrl ytyop4pai rb itwkp 6jfBpdnrmf oMw dirotfaycir (Con. Cek. 
ij. 16). 
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. . . many eren in our day, though they knew that if they confessed 
Christianity they would die, while if they denied Him they 
would be set free and would receive their property back again, 
yet scorned death and gladly chose to die for the sake of right- 
eousness.^ 

So, too, Christ's death is said to have given weight to 
His teaching and to have assisted in spreading it abroad.' 
But such thoughts as these do not stand by th^nselves. 
They must be taken in conjunction with Origen's 
thought as a whole, and there fall naturally, as Origen 
himself sees,' into their true position. 

This general attitude of Origen towards the Atone- 
ment may be taken as characteristic of the Eastern 
Church during the first seven centuries. Though there 
is a certain variation in detail, the main outlines of his 
thought are followed by nearly all the subsequent 
writers who have anything definite to say about the 
doctrine. As with him the transactional theory is 
rather introduced to explain a difficult point in con- 
nexion with God's justice than intended as a complete 
account of the metiiod of redemption. The Godward 
and manward aspects were never foi^gotten, even though 
they seldom received formal statement. In particular 
the description of Christ's death as a sacrifice, fulfil- 
ling the intention of the Old Testament sacrifices, and 
thereby abrogating them, is in constant evidence. 

It is especially noteworthy that the very Johannine 
emphasis upon the Incarnation which we have seen in 
both Irenaeus and Origen continues throughout this 
whole period. The Passion was always to the Greek 
mind an episode crowning and consummating the work 
of the whole incarnate life of Christ. It is the comple- 
tion of that which was begun when " the Word became 

* IloXXot 9i Kcd tS^ koB* iifi&t, irtrrd/ievoi Cn dfwXoy^arrtt fih 
XpiffTiOJUfffibv AwoBawoOpTcUf Apmiffd/iipoi 8^ iTokvSi^omu rai rd 
ihr4/)xo^A dToXi^omu, irare^p6i^0'ar fih rod plov^ ixovalus 8^ t6p ^ip 
€^tp€lat Bdifarop mTKopto {Can, Cels. ii. 17). 

* Horn, in Jer, x. 2 'See Con, COs, ii. 16, cited above. 
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flesh." It is true that the language of the fathers upon 
this subject varies considerably, from the strong 
mysticism of Irenaeus and Origen to the crude idea of 
Gregory of Nyssa that the flesh was a veil adopted for 
the purpose of deceiving Satan. But on the whole it 
may be said that the mjrstical apprehension prevails, 
and that there is a real sense throughout the period of a 
real relation to man into which Christ has entered, so 
that we may be one with Him in dying to sin and in 
rising again to newness of life. 

This width of outlook among the Greek fathers may 
be illustrated from Eusebius the historian, who, as bishop 
of Caesarea in the early fourth century, was heir to the 
tradition of Origen. Eusebius is content to enumerate 
six reasons for the death of Christ, leaving the connexion 
between them quite unexplained : * Christ died to prove 
His lordship over both living and dead, to redeem from 
sin, to make atonement, to destroy Satan's power, 
to show by His resurrection the reality of the future 
life, and to do away with the sacrifices of the old cove- 
nant. Such a thinker as this, however vague his views 
may be, is clearly not at the mercy of any hide-bound 
transactional theory. 

Even in Gregory of Nyssa, the writer who beyond 
all others gave the transactional theory its characteristic 
form, we may find hints of a higher point of view. His 
conception of the purpose of creation is a very grand 
one. God, in His superabundant love, made man free 
that he might share in the divine perfection. Man was 
therefore free, and ought for ever to have progressed 
towards the good. Through the fall, however, the 
direction of this progression was changed.* Evil 
prospered instead of good, and the whole universe was 
out of harmony. It was to restore this harmony that 
the Incarnation was necessary, since so alone could the 
power of the evil one be broken. 

^ D$monsif. Evang. iv. 13. ' Or. C§i, 8. 
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When there has been a restoration of those now lying in sin 
to their primal state, a harmony of thanksgiving will arise from 
all creation, as well from those who in the process of the purgation 
have suffered chastisement, as from those who needed not any 
purgation at all. These and the like benefits the great mystery 
of the divine Incarnation bestows.^ 

The thought is much wider than that of a mere decep- 
tion of the devil. Christ's death achieves a true cleansing 
of the soul of man, and even, it is hinted, of the devil 
himself. 

. . . both freeing man from evil and healing even him who 
introduced the evil. For the chastisement of moral disease, 
however painful it may be, is a healing of its infirmity.* 

There is something living and vital in this view of 
Atonement as the purging of a corruption. In this 
respect Gregory comes closer to Athanasius than to 
any other early writer, though the suggestion was not 
unknown to Origen.' And it is clearly untrue to 
Gregory's thought to regard the Atonement as something 
wrought outside man, having, as it were, only a secondary 
effect upon man's heart. It is by repentance that man 
must be brought back, and his diseased nature restored 
to its original beauty.* And though Gregory regards 
the Incarnation as necessary in the first place to the 
outwitting of the devil, he has grasped also its m}^tical 
effect, whereby the life of Christ becomes our life too. 

Now He who holds nature together in existence is transfused 
in us ; while at that other time He was transfused throughout 
our nature, in order that our nature might by this transfusion 

^ 'Eireiddr ^ «ls r^ dfiXBM9f droirardtfriM'tf rwr wGw ip kokI^ Ktitihwp 
7^rat, 6fA6^<awot if t^apiffrla vapd wdfffis icrai rijs KrlceufS, koI rCw 
iw ri KaJ9dpff€i K€Ko\aa'^<aw koI tQp fifidi tV ^X^'' ixi^nfihrnav 
Ka$dpv*ut. ravra xal r& rocaOra wapaii8(afft t6 fUya fivan/jpuii' r^f 
0€ids hoMeponrfiatw {Or. Cat, 36). 

* T6y T€ dwBpwwop rrit xaKlat i\«v$tpQp koI wir^ rbp rrjs Kaxlat 
tbptr^w li&fi€P9f, fcM-tt ydp iffrip dppvcriat ^ rov porfjfMTOt icdBapffiit 
icdr Mwopot i {Or, Cat. 26). 

» See p. 67. • Or, Cat, 8. 
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of the divine become itself divine, rescued as it was from death, 
and put beyond the reach of the caprice of the antagonist. For 
His return from death becomes to our mortal race the commence- 
ment of our return to the immortal life.^ 

There is nothing here unworthy or untrue. Even 
though sin stands in the way, God works out His pur- 
pose for the soul of man. Despite the emphasis which 
Gr^ory has unfortunately laid upon the transaction 
with the devil, that is after all a mere episode in the 
grand plan of salvation, which is wrought out through 
the transformation of man's nature, made one with the 
divine through the power of the Incarnation. 

What has been said will peihaps suffice as an attempt 
to illustrate the characteristic methods of thought of 
the early Greek Church. We may turn to the two 
great and independent thinkers in whose works the 
ideas which were to mould the future were beginning 
to make themselves felt. 

Athanasius,* the great champion of the Nicene faith 
against Arius, in the closest touch with all the men and 
movements of his day, yet stands curiously apart in 
the history of the doctrine of the Atonement. He has 
been claimed as the father, not only of the later satis- 
faction theories,' but even of the penal theories of the 
Reformation divines.^ For the former position there 
is certainly something to be said, since it is upon the 
Godward aspect of the Atonement that Athanasius, 
like Anselm, lays especial stress, though the feudal 
idea of the dignity of God, which lies at the foundation 

^ N&r fUp odp iyiciKpaTtu iuup un O'ur^wy ip r^ tt^ni r^r <pAci¥ ' rbrt 

TCjn^cu ^cxor, 4^aip€$hf toO BoMirw kqA r^t rov dwTiK€ifUpw Tvpwwldot 
1^ ywbfktwQif ' Ji 7&P iKtlwov i,w6 rod Bavdrw ivdMQd99 dfX^ rfi Bm/rf 
y4p9t Tijt «lt r^r dBdparw ^#^r iroMw ylyirrrat {Or. Cat, 25)* 

* For a full and sympathetic treatment of Athanasius, and bis 
point of view, see Mob^y, op. ciL pp. 349 fL With this should be con- 
trasted Denne/s discussion in The Chriitian DocMm of Reconciliation 
(pp. 36 £f.), and Melville Scott, Athanaeine on the Atonement, 

* So £,g. Gieseier, Scott Lidgett. 

* So e.g. Hsgenbacb. 
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of Anselm's thought, had no parallel in the political or 
theological theory of the da}^ of Athanasius. 

There is, indeed, a fundamental difierence between 
the two thinkers in their conception of sin and its effects. 
Here Athanasius resembles the other writers of his day 
far less than does Anselm himself. The ordinary view 
of sin was that it was disobedience to the conmiand 
of God, beginning at the disobedience of Adam, and 
bringing all mankind under the power of the devil, 
God's opponent. Anselm merely transmuted this by 
regarding the disobedience as a dishonour to the dignity 
of God, demanding the fullest reparation.^ Athanasius 
has a far stronger and deeper conception. For him, 
too, sin begins with disobedience, but he sees that 
disobedience not merely in its effects upon the relations 
of man with the devil or with God, but in its terrible 
influence upon the soul of the sinner. It enters into 
the very essence of his being like a destroying force. It 
is no longer regarded as an act or acts, calUng for punish- 
ment, but as a corruption bringing forth death and in 
sore need of the healing touch of the physician. And 
such healing can only be brought by the Logos, the 
creative Word, the source of all life, who alone can 
give men new life, overcoming the death due to the 
corruption of sin. 

Atiianasius has given his thought clear and full 
expression in his Treatise on the Incarnation,' a work 
which perhaps owes its unsurpassed freshness and vigour 
to the fact tibat it was written while its author was still 

* Cur Deus Homo?i, ii. ax. 

* J. K. Mosley {op. cU, p. 105) protests against *' the tendency to 
expound Athanasius by an almost exclusive reference to this work." 
It remains, however, his one full treatment of the subject, and the 
references in his later writings are in the main in keeping with it, 
except that the Logos doctrine recedes into the bad^round, and 
more emphasis is laid on the Sonship of Christ. Melville Scott (op, 
cit.) argues at length that his works show a development of thought 
in which more and more justice is done to the efficacy of the human 
experi^ce of Christ, culminating in the Cross, and the metaphysical 
Incarnation is not so much stressed. 
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qtdte a young man, before the stress of the long struggle 
with Arianism. The argument, so far as it concerns 
our subject, is as follows. 

Athanasius b^;ins with the origin of the universe. 
It was by the Word of God that the world, including 
man, was made out of nothing. But to mankind He 
gave a further special privilege. 

He did not bardy create man, as He did all the irrational 
creatures on the earth, bnt made them after His own image, 
giving them a portion even of the power of His own Word ; so 
that having as it were a kind of reflexion of the Word, and being 
made rational, they might be able to abide ever in blessedness.^ 

But knowing that man's will was free to fall He placed 
man in His own garden and gave them a law 

. . . that if they transgressed and turned back, and became evil, 
they might know that they were incurring that corruption of 
death which was theirs by nature : no longer to live in paradise, 
but cast out of it from that time forth to die and to abide in 
death and in corruption. ... By " dying ye shaU die," what 
else could be meant than not dying merely, but also abiding 
ever in the corruption of death.* 

Athanasius is quite dear upon this distinction between 
ph3^cal and spiritual death, which is one of his most 
important contributions to the development of the doc- 
trine. It is not so much that sin causes death as that 
it allows nature to take its normal finite course. 

For man is by nature mortal, inasmuch as he is made out of 
what is not ; but by reason of his likeness to Him that is ... he 
would stay his natural corruption, and remain incorrupt.* 

* 0^ dxXwt, 6<nrcp wdrra rA 4x1 yijt (Lkoya i^wo, #rrwe rods 
dw0piirovs ' dXXd irard rV ^avroO tUit^a hroltiffep a^ol^, fAerado^t 
o^oTt irai rift rov ISlav A670V Swdfi^wt, Ua dawtp ffKtds riyaf Ixorrn 
rod Ikbym), kqX y^bfiM90i Xotcko^, 8ta/ihnw h fuucaptiniTi 8wfi$&fft 
{De Inc. 3 ; the translations are from the verston by A. Robtftson). 

■ Ef W Topa^up Kol crpa^hrtt y^wotpro ^OXot, yiwdaatcoiMv iavro^ 
r^ h Oawdrtf icard ^6fftw ^Sop^jf {nrofiireuf, koI mi^kM fUw iw irapa8€lfftp 
^, ifti Si To^ov \01v69 iToMjaKotrrat fjJpttw #r rf $<ufdrtp xal iv rp 
i>9opi . , . rd <^ $wdT4p i.wo$ajft'iff$€, rl &r dXXo dtf 1j rb fiii pJbitfw 
dwoBiriiaKtiw, dXXd irai ^ rf roO Otu^drov ^opf Sia/i4wnw ; {De Inc. 3). 

' "Em fikw 7dp irard ^^tw ii»$p<awot ^irr6t, Art iif i^ oCk 6rnn^ 
ytyoiftSrt, Std ii r^ wpdt rbw irra b/unirffra . . . ^^ijSXww dr r^ 
«r«rd 0i^iy ^opdw, Kal ffittrtp d^Bapros {De Inc, 4). 
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But men, having despised and rejected the contemplation of 
God, and devised and contrived evil for themselves . . . received 
the condemnation of death with which they had been threatened. 
. . . For transgression of the commandment was taming them 
back to their natural state, so that just as they have had their 
being out of nothing, so also, as mi^t be expected, they might 
look for corruption into nothing in the course of time.^ 

So in sin God's work in creation is undone. It is note- 
worthy that Athanasius hardly mentions the devil at 
all in this account, and that even then the responsibility 
is expressly laid upon man. 

Men, having rejected things eternal, and, by counsel of the 
devil, turned to the things of corruption, became the cause of 
their own corruption.* 

Yet to some extent " death " takes the place of the 
devil. It has a certain legal hold, and the law that 
gives it that hold cannot be evaded, because it was 
laid down by God. And so arose the great problem. 
Was God's word to be broken, or was His creaticm, 
threatened by the corruption of death, to fail ? 

For death, as I said above, gained from that time forth a legal 
hold over us : and it was impossible to evade the law, since it 
had been laid down by God because of the transgression, and 
the result was in truth at once monstrous and unseemly. For 
it were monstrous, firstly, that God, having spoken, should 
prove false. . . . For God would not be true, if, when He had 
said that we should die, man died not. Again, it were unseemly 
that creatures once made rational, and having partaken of the 
Word, should go to ruin, and turn again toward non-existence 
by the way of corruption. For it were not worthy of God's 
goodness that the things he had made should waste away because 
of the deceit practised on men by the deviL* 

* 'hMBpfttwoi W iraroXiTwpi^arret jcol dworrpa^imt r^ wpds tAf tff dr 
Kanw6^iv, Xoyurdfiepot 5i koI ^iri^oi^arrer ^uroit Hjv kokUlp, . . . 
Iirxor HfP wpoaw€iKff0nffaif rov Bopdrov xardxpiffaf, . . . ^ ydp wapd^wris 
9% iwToXift €lt rb irard ^6ffip o^odt /ir^^^er, Ua (Hawtp oix 5rrcf 
yrf^ariPf oih-un koX r^ «^f t6 ^^> ctroi ^j^opdv ineofui9kt9i rif XP^V 
€U(nm {De Inc. 4). 

* 01 d^ &w$pt0woi 6,voffTpa^PT€t tA aUimtit koI ^v/ifiovSi^ rw 2co/36Xev 
e/t rd r^t i>$opat ivi^rpa^irnt, iavrois ofrtM ri^ iw nf Bofdnp 4^f&t 
yrfinfaffiw {De Inc. 5). 

' Kai ydp KoX 6 Biwarot, C» wpQtiww, pifMfi Xocrdr Crxve Ka$* ii/i&p' 
Kal oOx oUp re Ifw rdr wiftop ix^irfiip^ did rh inrh $«oO Tt$9ur$at rcXh-op 
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Justice most be conadered, but, as Athanasius is 
careful to point out/ this justice is in some part at least a 
justice towards God Himself. 

What then was God to do? Would it suffice that 
He should demand penitence ? 

But repentance would, firstly, faU to guard the just claim 
of God. For He would still be none the more true it men did 
not remain in the grasp of death ; nor, secondly, does repentance 
caU men back from what is their nature — ^it merely stays them 
from acts of sin.* 

No writer of the early Church has grasped so clearly 
the twofold condition, the necessity for the satisfaction 
of justice, and the necessity for a new nature in the 
sinner. This twofold condition could not be satisfied 
except by the Word as Creator. By coming in the 
flesh He could fulfil the law of death. And as the author 
of life He could give new life to perishing man. 

And thus taking frgm our bodies one of like nature, because 
all were under penalty of the corruption of death He gave it 
over to death in the stead of all, and offered it to the Father — 
doing this, moreover, of His loving-kindness, to the end that, 
firstly, all being held to have died in Him, the law involving 

r^ vap€Lpdff€iat x^^ ' '^ ^ Aroiror 6/ioSf koI dwptwh rd yip6/mw 
d\ii$Cit. Atoww Jkh Tdp ^ c/v^rra liv $€6w ^f€0ffQ4r$ai, . . . o^ir 

ApOpiOTOs. dTperit ^ Ijif wdXiv rd Awa^ y€p6/ieptL Xoyucd koI toO A&yw 
airoO f(era^6rra wcLpaw6XKwF$ai, teal wdXuf e/t r6 ftii ctroi 9id rQt 
^opas ixiffTpi^uf, 9OK A^iw yAp Ijflf t^ Aya$6nfTos rod $§cv rd itr* 
a^roO ywbfupck 6ta^elp€ff$€u M rV irapd roO dui/l6Xov y€voiii9rpf ro«f 
AvOptlnroit dvi/niw (De Inc. 6). Cf. Cyril of Jerm. Cat, ziiL 33: Met 
Q^ iw iK riof hi^ y€w4ff$«Uf If dXif^ft)orra $€bp wdrrat drcXciy 1l ^Xor- 
0ptinf€v6iuPQ9 vapakvofu r^w Awb^MUf, 

» De Inc. 7. 

■ 'AXX' ij lurriwQia oOre rb ei^OTor rb wpbi rbv Btbif i^Xarrw, ifuvt 
ydp rdXiy o^K dXiy^, ju^ Kparcvfihutf iw r^ Bardrtf tQi^ dwBptlh^v' 
qHtm bk ii lurdwota drd rOif xarb, ^lOauf draxaXemu, dXXd pJ^w irw&ti 
tQw AfiApTTifAdTuy {De Inc. 7)> This thought is more fully expanded 
in Con. Ar. ii. 68, where Athanasius draws out the necessity that 
God should do more than merely put away the curse by a word. 
Some security is needed that man may not fall again from grace, 
" for ever falling short of the law because of the weakness of their 
flesh." 
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the ruin of men might be undone (inasmuch as its power was 
lully spent in the Lord's body, and had no longer holding ground 
against men. His peers), and, secondly, whereas men had turned 
towards corruption. He might turn thtm again toward incor- 
ruption.i 

In virtue of the oneness of the Word with us we in 
Him satisfy the demand of death. But further He is 
incorruptible, and therefore the body which he takes 
is incorruptible too, and so we in Him attain incor- 
ruption. 

. . . that henceforth corruption might be stayed from all by 
the grace of the resurrection. Whence, by offering unto death 
the body He Himself had taken, as an offering and sacrifice free 
from any stain, straightway He put away death from all His 
peers by the offering of an equivalent. For, being over all, 
the Word of God naturally by offering His own temple and 
corporeal instrument for the Ufe of all satisfied the debt by His 
death. And thus He, the incorruptible Son of God, being 
conjoined with all by a like nature, naturally clothed all with 
incorruption, by the promise of the resurrection. For the 
actual corruption in death has no longer holding-ground against 
men, by reason of the Word, which by His one body has come 
to dweU among them.* 

It is as when the king takes up his abode in the dty. 

irpoffifyt Ti} VLarplf ical roOro ^Xat^Bpi&wttt woiQp, tva 4n lUw wdrruir 
dwcBiofhrriant ip adrv Xv^ ^ xard rift fSofAt rwp Mpiiwutf w6fJMt {irt 9ii 
w\rip«t$elffiflt rift i^ovfftat iw n/ KVpuuttfi ffi/Mn, ical fuiKh-t x<^P<u' ix^nnot 
Kark tQw hyuiiUaw ApBpCnrmf)' C»t Zk Ht ^opiof dt^affrjitlfarrckt rodt 
dif$fHiwovt irdXir dt Hi¥ d^apeioM /rirrffjt^ {De Inc. 8). Very 
similar language b used in C<Mi. i4f. ii. 69. 

' 'Ira . . . XoiT^ dxh irdrrc#r ^ ^opd Taienrrut ri r^ djnuffrdfftiat 
X^pcrt. d^cr li^ Upttw koX BOfia imWdt iXt^pow <nr£Xov, 6 wMt iavr^ 
i\afi€ <r&fM w£oedywf tit tfdraror, dvd wdrrww e^i)f rQw 6fu>UfP if^dpi^t 
T^ Bdwarw 77; wpoa^p^ roG KaraXMUKav, (nrip vdrrat ydp &v 6 A6rfot 
rod 0€oOf tUhrwt rdv ^vroO rodr koX rh fftffiariKbp 6pyawcif wpoadytnf 
drrlfvxoi^ ifT^P rdmop, HrX'^v rb 6^eik6fmoi^ iv rQ Bwdrtp * koI ofhnn 
(Tvrcbr 9id rod 6/iolcv roit wofftw 6 Si^$apTot roO $€od vibt tU&rm rodr 
wdrrckt 4p49vff€w d^$apfflap ip rf rtpl r^ drorrdircwt irayytXlqu icml 
a,Mi ydp ^i iw r^ Bwdrtp ^opf xard tQw d^Bptbrup o^Kht xiipoM ixn 
tid rip ivoiiHtaarra A6yow iw riW-oif lid rdO ivbt tnbfULTot (De Inc. 9). 
The last words dre important as connecting the indwelling of the Word 
in man directly with the Incarnation. 
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No hostile force dare any longer make any attack upon 
it. So now 

The whole cxMispiracy of evil against mankind is checked.^ 

In this well-known passage there is a combination of 
two quite distinct ideas as to the reason for the efficacy 
of Christ's death. In the first place it is mystically 
the death of all, so that the sentence of the law against 
all is actually carried out. And, secondly. His body, 
as the abode of the Word, is infinitely precious, and is 
thus a real " equivalent " for sin. It is this thought 
that connects Athanasius with the satisfaction theories. 
But he clearly does not regard this offering of an 
equivalent as in itself supfdying a complete account of 
redemption. The progress of corruption in man must be 
stayed too. And this is accomfdi^ed by the continu- 
ing presence of the Word among men in the power not 
oidy of the Incarnation but of the Resurrection also, 
completing what the Cross b^an.* 

It was tiius to Christ's death and following resurrection 
that the Incarnation looked. In the next few chapters 
Athanasius goes on to show that Christ's coming was 
fitting for other reasons also, and especially that the 
ignorance into which man's sin had brought him might 
1^ enlightened by His teaching, by the presence among 
men of incarnate Wisdom, revealing the invisible throu|^ 
the things of sense.' 

A summary of the theory is then given : 

It was in the power of none other to torn the cormptible 
to incormption except the Saviour Himself that had at the 
beginning also made aU things out of nought : and that none 
could create anew the likeness of God's image for men, save the 

^ US^a 4 Karii tQw ApBp^iOP vapii rOif ^X^^ irifiovMi w4'MUvrtu 
{De Inc. 9)* 

' F<^ the immanence of Christ in man, so that man actually shares 
His life and death, cf. Con* At, i. 41, ilL 33, iv. 67. This b ooonected 
Id particular with the wcMrk of the Holy Si^t {dm, Af,L 43), and not 
merdy after Pentecost, since when the Spirit descended upon Jesus 
at His baptism, He came upon us too {Om, At, i. 47). 

* De Inc. 15* 
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Image of the Father: and that none other could render the 
mortal immortal save our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the very 
life : and that none other could teach men of the Father, and 
destroy the worship of idols, save the Word that orders all 
things and is alone the true only-begotten Son of the Father. 
But since it was necessary also that the debt owing from all 
should be paid again : for, as I have already said, it was owing 
that all should die, for which especial cause indeed He came 
among us : to this intent, after the proofe of His Godhead from 
His works, He next offered up His sacrifice also on behalf of ail, 
yielding His temple to death in the stead of all, in order firstly 
to make men quit and free of their old trespass, and further to 
show Himself more powerful even than death, displaying His 
own body incorruptible, as first-fruits of the resurrection of all. 
. . . The body, then, as sharing the same nature with all, for 
it was a human body, though by an unparalleled miracle it was 
formed of a virgin only, yet, being mortal, was to die also, 
conformably to its peers. But by virtue of the union of the 
Word with it, it was no longer subject to corruption according 
to its own nature, but by reason of the Word that was come to 
dwell in it it was placed out of the reach of corruption. And 
so it was that two marvels came to pass at once, that the death 
of all was accomplished in the Lord's body, and that death and 
corruption were wholly done away by reason of the Word that 
was united with it. For there was need of death, and death 
must needs be suffered on behalf of all, that the debt owing 
from all might be paid. Whence, as I said before, the Word, 
since it was not possible for Him to die, as He was immortal, 
took to Himself a body such as could die, that He mi^t offer 
it as His own in the stead of all, and, as suffering, through His 
union with it, on behalf of all, " Bring to nought him that had 
the power of death, that is the devil ; and might deliver them 
who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage."^ 

^ O^K dXXov 1^ rh ^^apr6r tit d^apeloM fterajSaXc tr, tl /lii adroO roO 
Xttri^fiot, ToO Kol "Hfw dpx^ ^ o6k 6rrwv ireirocifir6rof rd 0Xa* koX odx 
dXXov liw t6 xar* c6c^ irdXiy dptucriffoi rois ^MOpdnrott^ el fi'^ r^ cZir^Pot 
roC llaTp6f ical o^ AXXov 1^ r6 Bwrfr^ d$iifaT9if vapa^r^cu, c^ /lii rip 
a&roMf ^<f^^ ^oO Kvplov ^t»^ 'Iiyo'eC Xptoroi? * koI o6k dXXov ^ wtpl 
TiaTpdt iiid^f Kol r^y tUtUKtaif KoBMpija'eu BpffffKtUuf, tl fiii roO rd rdrra 
lkaK0aft/odwT9t A6yw, koI /x^ov roD Uarp^ i^rot Tlov futwoytwods 
dX-^iwoO. hrtiSii di ical rb 6^Hk6/a£Pow vapd wdm-iaif f det \oiwbif dro' 
Mripar ih^CKtro Tdp rdwrat, «if rpotiwow, dwoOttftur, 9i* 6 fidJuffra 
Kal 4w€^fl1fa«p^ To&rw iwtictp /«crd rdt irep2 r^ Bt&nynt a^oO ix rOif 
f/>ywr drodtl^€is, Ifdfi Xoir^ xal ^kp wdimaw r^w Bvffiaw M^pew, irrl 
w&mw rbv 4avro9 poiv tit Bdvarw wapaSidois, Ua ro^ putw wirras 
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Little ccmiment is needed. The theory is that of the 
earlier chapters, the same combination of Godward and 
manward ideas being apparent. It is, however, to be 
noticed that the language has become rather more 
transactional in character, especially in the twice-used 
tdirase, "the debt owing from all." There is still, 
however, nothing to suggest the current contemporary 
theories of this debt as in any sense due to the devil. 

The twofold character of the thought of Athanasius 
is clearly to be seen in the view of death which the above 
argument implies. Two quite distinct ideas of death 
are combined, corresponding to spiritual and to physical 
death respectively.^ There is, in the first place, the 
climax of the process of corruption "into nothing," 
resulting from man's sin. This is spiritual death, in 
which man abides for ever in corruption.* And there 
is, secondly, death regarded as something due on account 
of sin. Athanasius does not attempt an analysis of the 
nature of this debt, further than to say that God's 
threat of death against man had to be fulfilled. This 
is physical death, and is a stage in that corruption of 
which spiritual death is the oxnpletion. 



Aifvw€v$f^ovs Kol ikevOipovt rift Af%(ida% vapo/Sdo'eA^f vmi^* dc(^ Zk 
iavr^ KoX Oopdrov ff/)eirrora, dva^^i^ r^ tQp SXiMf dfoffrdaews rb tSiow 
eQ/jM d4>$aproi' iwidiiKP^ft/not , , , rb ith odr tf'd/io, Cm koX mtrb kow^ 
fX^ Tocf vfio-t rV oiffflM * 0'd/ua Tdp fr iMB^^wwf * c/ kcU Kou^wiptf 
$a6fMTi ffw4ffTii (iK wap$ivou nimitt tfuut Bvifrhv 0r irard dxoXou^Jar tQw 
ifiUuw Kcd i,wi$vriVKt ' rj 9i roO A6ycv ilf aM iripdfftif o0ic4ti irard 
tV i^^ ^6atw ii^elpero * dXXd did rdr iwouc^cirra roO BtoO A6yor 
iKTbt iylprro ^opat, ml ^w€pat»€r d/upSrtpa iv roArt} ytwiwBai rcLpa- 
i6^wt ' Srirt 6 ir&mav 0diwTOf ip rt} mpuucf fftbftaTi iwXfipodro, koI 6 
Bdwarot Kot 1i ^opd did r6r ^w6m Airyoif #fi70ar(^ero. Bopdrov ydp 
1^ XP^lOt Kal ^draror inrip vdrrc^r fdei yarMeu^ fra rb wapd wdrw 
d^iXd/wror T^ifTOi. 6$€v, dn rpoeirwt b A6y9t, 4w€l odK otbw re l^w 
wilrbv dwoBoPtuf * d^drarof ydp Ijp * fSafitP iavrf a&fua. rb bvwd/uwov 

rdarrwif rdffx'^t ^ ^ ^P^ «^^ #iri/3o«r, Karapyifm rbw rb Kpdrot 
ixaimi roO iawdTOVf rcirrim rbtr 8id/3oXor * ml droXXd^ TO&rovt, 6^01 
iifi<f Owdrwi did warrbft rnQ iifp Iroxoi l^w bovXglat {De Inc. 30). 

^ Of. the contrast made by Gregory the Great between external and 
internal death {MotmL ix, 65). ' De Inc. 3, quoted above. 
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From what then is man delivered ? Not from the 
death of the body, for that he must still suffer, but from 
this dissolution " into nothing/' the goal of corruption. 
Death has lost its sting, for it is now but the gate of 
resurrection. 

We may make one or two comments upon the 
position outlined above. 

1. It is not justifiable to claim Athanasius as 
the precursor of the later Penal theories. There is no 
sign that he anywhere regards death as penal suffering, 
and still less that he regards Christ's death as vicarious 
punishment. He does indeed use the phrases " suffer- 
ing on behalf of aU." " death on behalf of aU " ; ^ but 
these must be interpreted in accordance with his strong 
sense of the solidarity of mankind in the incarnate 
Word, " seeing that all die in Him." 

2. The language about " the debt " is much more 
on the lines of the Satisfaction theory. Thou|^, 
indeed, Athanasius never explicitly says that it is to 
God that the debt is due, the Godwajxl trend of his 
thought is everjrwhere apparent, and the same meta- 
phor, of that which is owing or due to God, is constantly 
used by Anselm. There is little real connexion witi^ 
Origen's conception of a bargain struck with the devil. 
Anselmic, too, is the emphasis laid by Athanasius upon 
the great worth of that body which the Word took for 
Himself. 

3. It is peculiar in Athanasius that so much stress is 
placed upon the work of the Word in creation as bringing 
about the mystical union of man and God. Some- 
times the Incarnation seems to take quite a secondary 
place, and merely to be due to the necessity that the 
Word should have a body capable of death wherewith 
to pay our debt. But at times Athanasius uses expres- 

^ *TWp irdrrwr. Twice at least {De Inc* 20, 21) he uses drW rdrrwi^, 
but this cannot possibly be pressed. Hamack, however, sees in it a 
clear statement of the substitutionary penal theory {op. cH. vi. 55). 
J. K. Mosley {op. cU, p. 107) finds " more than a hint of substitution." 
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sions which show that he too shared the great convictioii 
of the Greek fathers upon this subject : 

The Word became flesh that He might make man capable of 
receiving deity. ^ 

He became man that we might be made God.* 

4. He shows little saise of the Fatheihood of God 
in relation to the Atonement. It is the Word, creative 
Wisdom, rather than the Son, that redeems. Hence 
Uttle is said about the love of God. This is curious in 
view of the position which he takes up against Arius a 
few years later. 

Athanasius, Greek though he is in all his methods of 
thought, had written almost as though he did not know 
the current theory of his day. Gregory of Nazianzum, 
the one writer to repudiate that tiieory explicitly, is 
nevertheless strongly under its influence. We may 
quote his well-known discussion at length : 

To whom was that blood offered that was shed for us, and 
why was it shed ? . . . We were detained in bondage by the 
evil one, sold under sin, and recdving pleasure in exdiange for 
wickedness. Now, since a ransom belongs only to him who 
holds in bondage, I ask To whom was this offered, and for what 
cause ? If to the evil one, fie upon the outrage I If the robber 
receives ransom not only from Ckxl, but a ransom which consists 
of God Himself, and has such an illustrious payment for his 
t3rranny, a pa3anent for whose sake it would have been right 
for him to have left us alone altogether. But if to the Father, 
I ask first How ? For it was not by Him that we were held in 
bondage. And next. On what principle did the blood of His 
only-begotten Son deUght the Father, who would not receive 
even Isaac, when he was being offered by his father, . . . ? Is 
it not evident that the Father accepts Him, but neither asked 
for Him nor demanded Him ; but on account of the providential 

^ 'O Adyof ffiip^ iy^rro Ua rbv (UBptfww dtxriK^ $€&n/rot voi^ey 
{Con. Ar. iL 59)* 

' AMt 7dp 4wiiP0p(&Wfiaw fra ii/ieZt BtowoaiO&fxof (Dtf Inc, 54)* 
Scott lidgett {op. cU. p, 66) and Denney still more strongly {op, ciL 
pp. 36 ff.) criticise very severely the effect of the Logos doctrine upon 
Athanasius' thought. Denney argues that the result is to force the 
doctrine of the Atonement into a purely speculative and metaphysical 
mould, the moral aspect receding into the background. See, however, 
Melville Scott's full discussion {op, cit,}. 

G 
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plan, and because humanity must be sanctified by the Humanity 
of God, that He might deliver us Himself, and overcome the 
tyrant, and draw us to Himself by the mediation of His Son, 
who also arranged this to the honour of the Father, whom it 
is manifest that He obeys in all things ? So much we have 
said of Christ ; let what ia more be reverenced in silmce.^ 

Nothing could be more explicit than this repudiation 
of the Ransom theory as usually stated. Gregory is 
dear-sighted enough to see that that theory is invali- 
dated by the conception of God which results from it, 
and is daring enou|^ to reject it, even though he has no 
alternative to offer. His premisses are in tiie main the 
same as those of Origen and Gr^ory of Nyssa. It is 
only from their conclusion that he recoils. This appears, 
for example, in the view of sin from which he begins, a 
view essentially transactional in character,* and very 
far -below the strong and positive conception of the 
moral corruption of the soul which had b^ dominant 
in the thought of Athanasius. Man is, as by agreement, 
in the devil's power. A ransom must therefore be 
paid. Yet that such a ransom as Christ should be paid 
to the devil is an intolerable thought, to be rejected at 
once. We can only say, despite all difficulties, that 
the ransom is paid to the Father. 

* Tiifi yiip t6 dir^p ^/tfiv atfia koX rtpl rlros ix^Bri / . . . nartixhiitBa 
fih yiip irrb rod Tori^poD, veTpa/ihoi ifwb Hiv i^fULpriav koX drriXdpwrtt 
T^ Kaxiat T^ ^don^. W 8^ rd Xirpov q6k SXKov t»6s If toO irar^orrot 
T^rrrcu, ^Q tUh toOto Haififix^* *«^ ^* ffrrira rV atrlaw, €l ftip ry 
wonip^, ^ r^ 9pp9tit' e/ fiii rapd roO $€oO tjJmw^ dXXd koX ri» 0e6v 
ouMw \6Tpo¥ h \j^9r^ Xafipdwtrcu^ koI iuff$b» olhtn ifirtp^vii rift iavrcO 
rvpawpld^tf ii iw Kol 4ifi£» ^MecBeu iUatov l/if, tl di r^ ^rarpl, rpQrov 
fUv wSh; cdK Oir' imlwov Tdp 4KpaTo6/uSa, i€&r€poif di tU 6 \6yo9 
/ioro>€yo&t olfiA rifnrtiw raWpa, is o^ rdv 'lo'odx iS4^To wapd roO 
war fit wpo<r<f>tp6fUPow , . . ; 1j 8^Xor in Xa/i^ci fthf 6 raHip o*#c aln/jcat 
Mi dfii^eif dXX4 &d -Hfw oUcoi^Q/daw, ical rb XP^i''^ &yia^$rjw<u ry 
iif$pwrlp<f ToO OfoO rbw Ai^Bpiinrw. Iv fibrbi iifi&t ^(Aijrcu, T<a rvp6»9w 
plq, KpCLT^t K9X rpbt aMr ivwaydyTif M roC t4foi; /MO'creiVayrot, kcU 
•It rifiipf ToO wcLTpds roCro o^roro^i^ararrof, f tA rdrra vapax»pC^ 
^mtPtrai, rA m^ ^ XpirroO roiaOra, ml Hl wXHtt ^t-yg ffefidffdtt 
{Or. xlv. as). 

* Of. the fine statement of this position in Or, six. : ical Xi^n^ 
KCLTtxplSviv drauffTor drrl rift fwcpas ^r^t {i.e. the tasting of the tree) 
Kol T6Xc^iQr irpdf rir ^vBirra KOK&t. 
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Gregory is quite aware of the difficulties, and states 
them dearly enough. The first objection, that it is not 
by the Faliier that man is held in bondage, Gregory 
makes no effort to meet. Indeed he could not meet it 
without revising his whole conception of sin. Never- 
theless, he concludes that it is the Father that receives 
the payment. The second objection which he feels is 
that the Father could not possibly take pleasure in the 
blood of His Son. To meet this he is able to offer a 
certain number of suggestions. These are of considerable 
interest as showing the strength and vigour of his thought. 
He avoids interpretations imworthy of God by pointing 
out that it was not by the Father that the price was 
demanded, and falls back upon the divine " economy," 
the mystery of God's government of the world.* TTiis 
has suggested to some the later Rectoral theory, but the 
phrase is left quite imdeveloped, and Gregory passes to 
a loftier thought still. Humanity is to be saved through 
the Humanity in God. The Incarnation is the key to 
redemption, and not only the Incarnation as an earthly 
fact, but the Incarnation regarded as an eternal fact in 
the Divine being. This is not merely the participation 
of man in the creative Word, of which Athanasius had 
spoken. It is that thought of the Incarnation which we 
have seen to be characteristic of the Greek fathers as a 
whole, but now conceived upon a higher plane. There is, 
perhaps, some connexion with Origen's theory of the 
union of the Divine Word with the souls of men, and 
espedaUy with the soul of Jesus, before this mundane 
stage of existence. The thought probably underlay the 
heresy of Gregory's contemporary, Apollinarius. But 
the nearest parallel comes a thousand years later, in the 
Scotist beUef that the Incarnation had its place in the 
purpose of God quite apart from the Fall. Gregory has 

^ This b apparently the senae of oUoi^ofda here. The word is 
sometimes used to mean the Trinitarian aspect of the Godhead. Ter- 
tnllian, writing against Praxeas, tells us that the Monarchians objected 
to the " Economy" in this sense. 
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elsewhere a view of the Incarnation more upon the lines 
of his contemporaries, emphasizing Christ's experiences, 
His sufferings. His tears. His obedience, as representa- 
tive. He " plays the part " ^ of mankind, that we may 
make His experience ours. 

Other passages may be quoted to illustrate this 
mystical side of Gregory's thought : 

God became man and died that we might live : we have died 
with Him to be purified; we are raised from the dead with 
Him since we have died with Him ; we are glorified with Him 
because we have risen with Him from the grave.* 

He has ascended the Cross and taken me with Him, to nail 
my sin on it.» 

And the same mysticism comes out in the sentences 
which follow the main passage under discussion, where 
Gregory rejects the use of the brazen serpent as a tjrpe 
of Christ, a use which goes back to the earliest days of 
Christianity, on the ground that the serpent represents 
sin as dead, whereas Christ is a principle not of death 
but of life. 

But this does not exhaust Gregory's suggestions. 
He goes on to make it clear that God's attitude to the 
devil is one of war, a conception recurring throughout 
this period, but seldom thrown into clear contrast with 
the tiiought of the devil as in some way the possessor of 
rights.* And, finally, he suggests that the Son, who 
mediates our return to God, does so with the Father's 
honour in view. Here we have, quite unexpectedly, the 
germ of Anselm's thought, though many years were to 
pass before this bore fruit in the Satisfaction theory. 

^ ApaAiarov/>7eircu. See Of. xxx. 5, 6, cited by Bethune-Baker, 
op, cU. p. 344. 

edo^dffBflfiOf irtiSii ^wotfi^ryifuv {Of. zlv. 38). 

• 'Birl rhv ffTavp6r dLPtKBhufrot^ KdfA^ ffway6irn», tra rpocffXibajf r^ 
ifi^ dftaprlay {Of. xziv. 4). 

* It is curious that elsewhere {Of. xxziz. 13) Gregory admits that 
the adoption of the human form was an artifice, which led the devil 
to believe that he had only to deal with a being like oursdves, the 
Godhead being hidden beneath it. 
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It is indeed with the Satisfacticm thecny that Gregory's 
whole conception has most affinity. The real signifi- 
cance of his criticism is the effort which it makes to pass 
frcnn a devilward to a Godward view of Atonement. To 
describe him as a precursor of Abelard and of modem 
writers of the t3rpe of BudmeU is quite misleading. It 
is true that statements may be quoted which seem to 
assign a purely ethical significance to Christ's death. 

When He became man for our sake, and took the fashion of 
a slave, and was led to death for onr sins, the Saviour did these 
things although, as God, He could have saved by His wiU alone, 
since He created all things by a word of command. But He 
offered us a thing greater and more fitted to strike us with 
shame, even fellowship in suffering and in degree.^ 

But such passages as this occur throughout the early 
fathers, and must not be taken as especially charac- 
teristic of Gregory's thought. It would be more true 
to describe him as a mystic, since the highest elements 
of his thinking are mystical in type. But this again 
would be true of the majority of the Greek fathers, even 
of those who give their acUierence most explicitly to 
transactional theories. It may be granted that Gregory 
stands apart frcmi his age, but we must not therefore 
attempt to classify him in any age but his own. His 
conception of the Atonement was full and Uving, but 
the time had not come for its expression in definite 
doctrinal form. 

It is of no importance to pursue the history of the 
doctrine of Atonement further through the various 
writers of the Greek Church. The thought of the East 
remains practically unchanged in its general outlines 
down to the time of John of Damascus, and with 
Augustine the centre of interest is transferred to the 
West. 

0t\^fUin lihwvif Cn 6c6f vQcqa iwdfAivotf iwtl xal rd wdrra wpo^rdyftuTi 
<rvpe<rHiira,TOf futfo^ 9i ical BvffUTrfriKiirepoif tM/t^tyictp 'fffw't '^^ ^^M- 
vi^ciAir ml rb 6/i6TifMif {Or, six.). 
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We may pause to gather up the lines of speculation 
in the East as follows : 

1. Throughout the period, from the time of Origen, 
the Ransom theory is prominent wherever writers are 
consciously attempting to give an explanation of the 
significance of the Cross. Chie or two writers challenge 
its conclusions, but Athanasius alone is in any d^[ree 
free from its spell. Yet, despite its influence, this theory 
was never held alone, and its harshness is very laigely 
covered by the less definite ideas with which it is 
associated. 

2. Sacrificial language, based in the main directly 
upon the Bible, constantly recurs. It was thus that the 
Godward aspect of Atonement foimd expression, but no 
attempt was made to reconcile this language with the 
metaphors of the Ransom theory. As in Origen, so in 
practically all his successors, the two groups of ideas 
stand side by side, apparently unrelated. 

3. The Moral conception of Atonement exercised a 
wide influence. Passages expressing this t3rpe of thought 
have been quoted from Irenaeus, Origen, and Gregory 
of Nazianzum, and the examples might easily have been 
multiplied. Many writers of the period emphasize the 
influence of the Death of Christ as an example inspiring 
the believer. But here again there is no consciousness 
of theory. 

4. Least conscious of all, and most suggestive, is the 
mystical language which writer after writer emplo}rs. 
The unity of the Christian believer with Christ, as the 
pre-existent Word (Justin, Athanasius), as Incarnate 
(Irenaeus, Gregory of N5^ssa, and Gregory of Nazianziun), 
as dying (Irenaeus, Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of 
Nazianzum), as risen from the dead (Origen, Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nazianzum), had evidently entered very 
deeply into the thought of the Eastern Church. 

It would hardly be untrue, in spite of the continued 
appearance of the Ransom theory, to say that the real 
mind of the early Greek fathers held to a combination of 
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Godward and manward conceptions of Atonement, 
expressed in sacrificial and ethical language respectively, 
ami that these two aspects were framed as a single 
picture by the aid of the strong mysticism characteristic 
of Eastern Christianity. And in this respect these 
writers show themselves true successors not only of the 
Apostolic fathers, but of St. Paul himself. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE MIND OF THE EARLY FATHERS— THE WEST 

The Western Church has on the whole been practical 
rather than speculative, and many of the doctrines of 
the Church have not been developed appreciably since 
they were laid down by the Greek fathers of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. In the case of the doctrine of the 
Atonement, however, we are dealing with a doctrine the 
developments of which have been almost exclusively 
Western. And though these more special developments 
really begin in the deventh century, with the work of 
Ansdm, it is of great interest to study the treatment 
of the subject in the earlier Western writers, and especi- 
ally in Augustine, who marks the transition from East 
to West. 

It is not necessary to dweU further on the Ransom 
theory itself than has been done above. This remained 
the common property of all writers for many years to 
come. But it is only natural that we should find changes 
in the mode of presentation. The Western mind was 
very different from the Eastern in type. It was almost 
wholly lacking in that strong speculative m5^cism 
which was so marked a feature in the East. Its interests 
were very largely ethical, and the great Roman S5rstem 
of jurisprudence has left its mark upon it in the leg^distic 
bias which is everywhere visible. The idea of abstract 
justice meant far more to Rome than it had ever done 
to Greece, and it is thus natural to find that this is the 
thought which is emphasized in the West in connexion 
with the Atonement. 

88 
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The Ransom theory had been more or less loosely 
connected in the East with two rather divergent positions. 

There was in the first place the conception of God as 
at war with the devil, 1^0 was nltimatdy defeated by 
the Cross. This underlies the thought of Origen, and 
goes far to explain two such divergent positions as those 
of the two Gregories. To Gregory of Nyssa it seoned a 
mark of God's wisdom that He should defeat His enemy 
so cleverly. To his friend Gregory of Nazianzum it 
seemed unworthy of God that He should make any con- 
cession to one with whom He was at war. In the West 
the same genend attitude towards the conflict with the 
devil appears, for example, in Ambrose. But by degrees 
the Western mind gave a more ethical character to the 
conception. The struggle was not one of strength but 
of will, and it was the failure of the devil to make Jesus 
commit the least sin that constituted his defeat. The 
main importance of this view, which, as we have seen, 
occurs in Leo the Great and Gregory the Great, is in the 
stress which it lays upon the ^nlessness, the absolute 
obedience, of Christ, a point which becomes central in 
Ansehn. 

In the second place there had been the conception of 
a certain justice ^^ch only the death of Christ could 
satisfy. It was from a Western theologian, Irenaeus, 
that the thought had originally come, but it had been 
taken up, and to a certain extent developed, in the East. 
Usually the conception was not clearly thought out. 
The devil was regarded as having some vague right, 
however he came to possess it. There was also, however, 
the more definite suggestion that God's sentence had been 
uttered against sin, and that that sentence might not 
fail. And in Athai^asius there is side by side with this 
the further thought of the eternal law by which the 
corruption of sin naturally and inevitably ends in death. 

This conception of Justice, never, except in Athanasius, 
very prominent in the East, appealed strongly to the 
legal mind of the West. Quite a new stress is laid upon 
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it by Augustine and subsequent Latin writers.^ It is 
true that the theory of a transaction with the devil is 
retained, but all the emphasis is now laid upon the 
complete justice of that transaction. All that God does 
is just. The devil is not deceived by God, but by his 
own great pride, which makes him think himself strong 
enough to claim the life of the holy Son of God.* 

But Augustine's real thought about the Atonement 
really lies far deeper than the transactional statement. 
The devil, great as is the part which he plays in 
Augustine's writings, now begins to take a subordinate 
place. It is only by permission that he is a penal agent. 
His very existence, like that of all created things, depends 
directly upon God. 

God did not indeed desert His own creature so as not to 
manifest Himself as a God creating and making alive, and, in 
the midst of penal evils, even affording many good gifts to evil 
men. For He did not restrain His compassions in His anger. 
Nor did He lose man from the law of His own power when He 
permitted him to be in the power of the devil, for the devil 
himself is a stranger neither to the power of the Omnipotent, 
nor to His goodness.* 

It is by God's just anger that man, for his sins, is sub- 
jected to the power of the devil. It is by God's com- 
passion that wrath is laid aside, and that the redemption 

^ It was by Augustine that this change of entasis was brought 
about. Ambrose, writing Just before Augustine, has the theory in 
its ordinary Eastern form. He speaks of the Incarnation as a deception 
practised upon the devil (Opp* iii. xo. z, cited by Hagenbach). He 
emphasises, too, the fulfilment of the sentence pronounced by God 
against sin : *' suscepit mortem ut impleretur sententia" (I># Fug, Sascy). 
But he does not press the thought further than Athanasius and C^ 
of Jerusalem had done. It is interesting to find Ambrose using the 
idea of Satisfaction. Christ died, he says, " ut satisfieret judicato " 
{ibX His emphasis on the conception of Sacrifice is also noteworthy. 

" See pp. 46 f. 

' Nee ita sane Deus deseruit creaturam suam ut non se ill! ezhiberet 
Deum creantem et vivificantem, et inter poenalia mala etiam bona 
mails multa praestantem. Non enim continuit in ira sua miserationes 
suas. Nee hominem a lege suae potestatis amisit, quando in diaboli 
potestate esse pormisit : quia nee ipse diabolus a potestate omnipotentis 
alienus est, slout neque a bonitate {Dg Trin, ziii. is). 
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wrous^t by Christ is set on foot. The mystery of the 
Atonement lies in the very nature of God Himself. The 
Death of Christ is only an expression of s(»nething lying 
further back. And thus the whole problem as to the 
meaning of the Fact of Atonement is carried up to a 
higher plane, to a region where the old transactional 
metaphors are of little service. 

Augustine himself seems to be hardly aware of the 
great questions that are thus raised. He never asks 
what it is that works this change from wrath to com- 
passion in God's attitude towaids man. Even where, 
as in the passage just quoted, Augustine reminds himself 
that God's goodness had never failed completely, despite 
man's sin, wrath and compassion remain contrasted 
states, and no reconciliation of them within the nature 
of Godhead is attempted. All his theological interest 
lies in the means by which God, through Christ, over- 
throws that dominion of the devil which He Himself has 
allowed, and he does not deal with the more fundamental 
problem which he has suggested. 

Yet this transference of the problem to the nature of 
the Grodhead is really Augustine's greatest contribution 
to the history of thouig^t upon the subject of Atonement. 
The position of the devil has now become insignificant, 
and so the way is prepared for the Godward theories of 
Anselm and his successors, who saw the death ci Christ 
as meeting, not the questionable rights of the devil, but 
the just demands of God's eternal honour. 

Augustine himself, however, does not go beyond the 
asking of the question : 

What is the meaning of being " reconciled thron|^ the death 
of His Son " ? Does it mean that while God the Father was 
angry with us He saw the death of His Son on our behalf and 
was placated towards us ? Can it be the fact that His Son was so 
far placated towards us as even to deign to die for us, but that 
the Father was so angry with us that, had not the Son died for 
us, He would not have been placated ? ^ 

^ Quid est, reconciliati per mortem FiUi ejus ? Itane vero, cum 
irasceretur nobis Deos Pater, vidit mortem Filii sui pro nobis, et 
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For such a question the thought of the day was not jMie- 
pared, and Augustine is as Uttie ready with an answer as 
Gregory of Nazianzum had been. Usually he falls back 
upon the language of a transaction with the devil. This 
has been quoted above,^ and we need not dwell upon it 
further. Sometimes, however, like so many of his Eastern 
predecessors, he comes practically to the Moral argument. 
God might, he says, have saved us in many ways, but 
that wUch was actually chosen was the most fitting to 
reveal God's love, and to provide us with an example. 

For what was so necessary lor the building up of our hope, 
and for the freeing of the minds of mortals cast down by the 
condition of mortolity its^ from despair of immortality, as 
that it should be demonstrated to us at how great a price God 
rated us and how greatly He loved us.* 

It pleased God that . . . men, imitating Christ, should seek 
to conquer the devil by righteousness, not by might.* 

What greater reason could there be for the coming of the 
Lord than that God might show His love towards us, greatly 
commending it ? ... So that we too, in our turn, may love, 
and may lay down our life for our brethren, just as He laid 
down His life for us.* 

And so all His Hfe on earth, through that manhood which 
He deigned to take, was an instruction in character.* 

placatus est nobis ? Numquid ergo Filius ejus usque adeo nobis 
jam placatus erat, ut pro nobis etlam dignaretur mori, Pater vero 
usque adeo adhuc irascebatur, ut nisi Filius pro nobis moreretur 
non placaretur ? {Dg Trin, xiiL ix). 

* See p. 46. 

' Quid enim tarn necessarium fuit ad erigendam spem nostram, 
mentesque mortalium conditione ipsius mortalitatis abjectas ab 
immortalitatis desperatione liberandas, quam ut demonstraretur 
nobis quanti nos penderet Deus, quantiunque oiligeret? {De Trin, 
xiii. zo). The passage goes on to show that Qirist did this by sharing 
our lot (" consortium"). 

* Flacuit Deo ut . . . homines, imitantes Christum, justitia 
quaererent diabolum vincere non potentia {D4 Trin, ziii. 13). 

* Quae autem major causa est adventus Domini nisi ut ostenderet 
Deus dilectionem suam in nobis, oommendans earn vehementer ? ... 
ut et nos invicem diligamus et quemadmodum ille pro nobis animam 
suam posuit, sic et nos pro fratribus animam ponamus {De Cat, RwL 4). 

* Tota itaque vita ejus in terns, per hominem quern suscipere 
dignatmi est, disdi^ina morum fuit {De Vera Rdi%. z6). 
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And sometimes Augustine approaches the conception of 
an infused righteousness, which shall make this new life 
possible for man. 

Man, even when most fully jostified, is unable to lead a holy 
Hfe, if he be not divinely assisted by the eternal light of right- 
eonsness. God therefore heals us not only that He may blot 
out the sin which we have committed, but, furthermore, that 
He may enable us even to avoid sinning.^ 

But this ethical language, while valuable in its emphasis 
upon the love of God, makes no attempt to relate that 
love to His wrath. And the suggestions of sacrificial 
language which occur are little more than metaphors 
borrowed from the past, and do not carry the thought 
much further. 

For whereas by His death the one and most real sacrifice 
was offered up for us, whatever fault there was, whence princi- 
palities and powers held us isat as of right to pay its penalty. 
He cleansed, abolished, extinguished ; and by His own resur- 
rection He aJso called us whom He predestined to a new life.* 

For we indeed came to death through sin ; He through 
righteousness : and therefore as our death is the punishment 
of sin, so His death was made a sacrifice for sin.* 

In such hints as these, ethical and sacrificial, Augustine 
does not go beyond the current ideas of his age. 

In one respect, however, he makes a real advance 
towards the solution of the problem, though only in- 
directly. No writer since St. Paul, with the partial 
exception of Athanasius, had so clear and full a vision of 

^ Sic et homo etiam perfectissime justificatus, msi aetema luce 
justitiae divinitus adjuvetur, recte non potest vivere. Sanat ergo 
Deus, non solum ut deleat quod peocavimus, sed ut praestet etiam ne 
peccemus {De Nat, et Grot. 26). 

' Morte sua quippe uno verissimo sacrifido pro nobis oblato, quid- 
quid culparum erat unde nos prindpatus et potestates ad luenda 
supplida jure detinebant, purgavit, abolevit, exstinxit ; et sua 
resurrectione in novam vitam nos praedestbiatos vocavit {De Trin, 
iv. 13). 

' Nos enim ad mortem per peccatum venimus ; ille per justitlam : 
et ideo cum sit mors nostra poena peccati mors ilUus facta est hostia 
pro peccato (De Trin. iv. la). 
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thestem realities of sb. By this vision all his theology 
was coloured, even in the days before the controversy 
with Pelagius. The depths from which the grace of God 
had raised him were never forgotten. To him, as to 
Athanasius, sin is no mere disobedience, lightly to be set 
aside, were it not for God's spoken word. He sees it 
as some horrible disease, an inherited corruption, deep- 
seated in the soul of all the race of Adam. And, unlike 
Athanasius, he lays enormous stress upon the guilt of 
this inherited sin. For Adam's sin all mankind lies under 
condemnation, and justice must be done. 

Naturally, therefore, Augustine has a very strong 
sense of the significance of Christ's sinlessness, His free- 
dom from all taint whether of original or of actual sin. 
It was this that freed Him from all obligation to die. 
The thought is no new one, but it now begins to receive 
a new emphasis. 

Herein lies the punishment in the death ol the body, that 
the spirit leaves the body against its will, because it left God 
willingly . . . The spirit of the Mediator showed how it was 
through no punishment of sin that He came to the death of the 
flesh, because it did not leave Him against His will, but because 
He wiUed, when He wiUed, as He wiUed.^ 

As in previous writers we find the thought that this 
sinlessness prevented the devil from having any claim 
against Christ. 

Death found in Him nothing to punish ... for as (the 
devil) had most unjustly put Chzist to death, though there was 
no sin in Him to deserve death, it was most just that through 
Christ he should lose his hold of those who by sin were justly 
subject to the bondage in which he held them.* 

^ Baque sit poena in morte corporis ut spiritus, quia volent deseruit 
Deum, deserat corpus invitus . . . ; demonstravit spiritus mediatoris, 
quam nulla poena peocati usque ad mortem camis aooesserit, quia non 
eum deseruit invitus, sed quia voluit, quando vduit, quomo(k> voluit 
{Dg Tnn, iv. 13). 

* Mors nihil quod puniret invenit ; ut diabolus . . . quoniam 
ipsum sine ullo peocati merito ioiquissime ocdderat, per ipsum Justis- 
sime amitteret quos peccati merito detinebat {En^ir. 49). 
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But this is not the uppermost thought in Augustine's 
mind when he contemplates the siiiessness of Christ. 
The devil is now but an agent under the supreme law of 
justice, that law of which, apart from Christ, man could 
neither obey the ccnnmands nor pay the penalties. In 
Christ alone does " justitia," which is both righteousness 
and justice, find its complete fulfilment. 

But the time for the development of this great thought 
along the lines of a Godward theory of Atonement had 
not yet come. Augustine's thinking is hampered at 
every point by his legalistic language. When he says, 
for example, that the payment of the debt by Chnst 
justiy releases the debtors, if they believe in Him,^ we 
can only feel that the metajAor has been strained beyond 
all meaning. Faith has no place in a dvil court of justice. 
The transference to us of the efficacy of the atoning work 
of Christ remains utterly unexplained. The Greek 
fathers had been helped at this point by their mysticism, 
but mysticism was a thing very foreign to the Western 
mind. Augustine's statements in this direction do not 
go very far. 

He wills His own to be one, but in Him, since they could 
not be so in themselves, separated as they are from one another 
by divers pleasures and desires and undeannesses of sin ; whence 
they are cleansed through the Mediator, that they may be one 
in Him, not only through the same nature in which aU become 
from mortal men equal to the angels, but also through the same 
will most harmoniously conspiring to the same blessedness, and 
fused in some way by the fire of charity into one spirit.* 

Such language is very unlike the terse, full phrases of 
Athanasius or of St. Paul. And even in Augustine's 

^ See, e.g,, De Trm. ziiL zo. 

' Vult esse suos unum, sed in ipso ; quia in se ipsis non possent, dis- 
sociati ab invioemper diversas et cupiditates et immunditias peccatonim : 
unde mundantur per mediatorem, ut sint in illo unum ; non tantum 
per eamdem naturam qua onmes ex hominibus mortalibus aequales 
angdis fiunt, sed etiam per eamdem in eamdem beatitudinem con- 
spirantem concordissimam voluntatem, in unum spuitum quodam 
mode igne charitatis conflatam {D$ Trin, iv. 9). Of. D€ Peu, Mtr 
26-39, S$rm, Z44. a, 3, quoted by Franks, op, cU. 
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mysticism, such as it is, the ethical, Western tsrpe of 
mind makes itself apparent. It has in view primarily 
the restoring of right relations between man and man. 
Of a mystical union between man and God there is very 
little trace. 

When we pass to the later writers of the Western 
Church we find the influence of Augustine everywhere. 
The resemblance is not merely general, due to the 
legalistic and non-mystical character of the Western 
mind, but extends even to direct echoes of thought and 
phrase. Little violence to historical sequence would be 
done if we were to pass straight from Augustine to 
Anselm. Throughout this long interval there is practi- 
cally no advance. The old theory of a transaction with 
the devil remains, often stated in the very crudest 
manner. There is even some reversion to the thought of 
the Incarnation as a deception practised by God upon the 
devil. This idea had seemed abhorrent to Augustine, 
but it reappesLTS in Leo the Great, and is not wholly 
lacking in later writers.^ As a rule, however, Augustine's 
view tiiat the devil was deceived by his own pride is 
adopted. And there is, further, a constant tendency to 
emphasize Godward and manward aspects of the trans- 
action. Especially prominent is the emphasis upon its 
complete justice, an emphasis which prepares the way 
for the Satisfaction theory. Statements in the direction 
of the Moral theory are also not infrequent. The great 
exponent of this theory, Abelard, who comes at the close 
of the period, was by no means as isolated a thinker as 
is often supposed. 

It is unnecessary, therefore, to pause long over the 
early Latin theologians. What has been already said 
concerning Leo the Great may perhaps suflBce, and, as 
an example of the general tendencies of the period, we 
may turn to Gregory the Great, a writer who has also a 
certain individual interest because of the approximation 
of some of his language to the later Penal view. 

' E,g, in Luther. 
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In Gregory we find the old transactional theory stated 
quite crudely, though with Augustine's modification that 
it is the de^'s pride that causes his deception : 

And so our Lord, when He came to redeem mankind, made 
as it were a sort of hook of Himself for the death of the 
devil.i 

Him who for His weakness he despised and thought to be 
but man, he felt by His power to be more than man.* 

Savouring of nought but pride, when he saw Him in humility 
he doubted of His being God.* 

Through his excessive presumption the ancient foe lost even 
him whom he possessed by the legal right of wicked persuasion, 
and when he boldly attacked Him against whom he had no daim, 
he rightly lost him whom by a sort of justice he held.* 

We find also the modified ethical conception of the 
contest with the devil, in which he is defeated not by 
force but by the unswerving obedience of One over 
whose will no temptation had any power. 

When the ancient foe saw Him after His baptism he presently 
assailed Him with temptations, and was defeated in his attempts 
to creep by divers approaches into His inmost soul, and was 
laid low by the integrity of His unconquerable will.* 

And as in other early writers this language is com- 
bined with sacrificial phrases, no attempt being made to 
reconcile the two groups of metaphors. 

1 Dominus itaque noster ad humani generis redemptionem veniens 
velut quemdam de se in necem diaboli hamum fecit {Moral, xxxiii. 7). 

* Sed quem infirmitate despectum hominem credidit, virtute supra 
hominem sensit (Moral, zxx. 25). 

* Nil qu ppe nisi superbum sapiens, dum esse hunc humilem conspidt 
Deum esse dubitavit {Moral, ii. 24). 

* Antiquus bostis per ezoessum praesumptionis suae eum etiam 
perdidit quem iniquae persuasionis lege possedit ; et dinn audacter 
eum in quo nihil sibi competebat appetiit, jure ilium quem quasi juste 
tenebat amisit {Moral, xvii. 30). 

* Hunc ergo cum post baptisma vidit antiquus hostis mox tenta- 
tionibus impetiit, et per diversos aditus ad interiora ejus molitus 
irrepere, victus est, atque ipsa inexpugnabilis mentis ejus integritate 
prostratus {Moral, zviL 30). 

H 
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He wrought a sacrifice for us ; He displayed on behalf of 
sinners His body, a victim without sin, which through its man- 
hood could die, and through its righteousness could deanse.^ 

Such ideas as these were characteristic of the age in 
which Gregory lived. But, like Augustine, he was very 
conscious of their inadequacy. Even in its modified 
form the idea of a conquest of the devil failed to explain 
either the apparent change in the attitude of God or the 
way in which the fruits of that conquest become available 
for man. Gregory has something to say upon both parts 
of the problem. 

He has, in the first place, a very clear discussion of 
the justice of God, a discussion which is freed from its 
most confusing factor by the complete ignoring of the 
devil and his quasi-rights. 

But we must consider how He can be just, and can dispose 
all things justly, if He condemns Him who ought not to be 
punished. For our Mediator owed no punishment for Himself, 
since He wrought nothing that could infect Him with guUt. 
But if He had not undergone a death that was not His due. 
He would never have freed us from the death due to us. There- 
fore, though the Father is just, yet when He punishes the Just 
He orders aU things justly ; because through Him He justifies 
all things, in that on behalf of sinners He condemns Him who is 
without sin, so that all the elect might rise up to the height of 
righteousness in Him in whom He who is above all endures 
the penalties of our unrighteousness. . . . For the rust of vice 
can only be purged by the fire of torment. And so He came, 
without fault, freely to submit Himself to the torment, that 
the punishments due to our iniquity might lose their rightful 
victims, in that they unjustly held Him who was free from their 
power. • 



^ Fecit pro nobis sacrifidum, corpus suum ezhibuit pro peccatoribus 
victimam sine peocato, quae et humanitate mori et justitia mundare 
potuisset {MaraL xvii. 30). 

' Sed pensandum est quomodo Justus sit et omnia juste disponat 
si eum qui non debet puniri condemnat. Mediator etenim noster 
puniri pro semetipso non debuit, quia nullum culpae contagium per- 
petravit. Sed si ipse indebitam non susciperet nunquam nos a debita 
morte liberaret. Pater ergo cum Justus sit, justum puniens, omnia 
juste disponit; quia per hoc cuncta justificat, quod eum qui sine 
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The passage is a notable one as being the first dear 
discussion of the apparent contradiction between the 
justice of God and the injustice of the punishment of 
One who was innocent. The last sentence is an un- 
fortunate reminiscence of Augustinian language, but the 
remainder of the discussion has hardly any psu^el until 
the Reformation, with its theories of vicarious penal 
suffering. Such views were quite foreign to the ordinary 
thought of the early Church, but they were a natural 
outcome of any theorising which paid sole attention to 
the Godward aspect of Atonement. In Gregory we see 
the beginning of a tendency which might wcJl have pro- 
duced the full Penal theory in the eighth or ninth century, 
had not the Dark Ages intervened. When in the eleventih 
century theology shook off its sleep the whole conception 
of God's justice had changed, and the development of 
the Godward theory took a very different course. 

In Gregory, indeed, the discussion is not carried very 
far. He is content with the assertion, unexplained and 
undefended, that the punishment of the innocent sets 
free those who are guilty. There is no discussion of the 
exact equivalence of Christ's punishment with that due 
to us. Nor does Gregory attempt to make it clear how 
one injustice can make just a lapse of justice, save to 
point out that it was by His own choice, and not in- 
voluntarily, that Christ underwent suffering and death. 
And he touches upon a much higher thought when he 
adds that the result of the Atonement upon the elect is 
"the height of righteousness," and no mere barren 
remission of sins. 

And this brings us to the second feature of Gregory's 
thought, his strong grasp of the manward aspect of 

peocato est pro peocatodbus damnat ; ut eo electa omnia ad culmen 
justitiae surgerent, quo is qui est super omnia danma injustitiae nostrae 
sustineret. . . . Rubigo quippe vitii purgari non potuit nisi igne 
tOTmenti. Venit itaque sine vitio, qui se subjiceret sponte tormento ; 
ut debita nostrae iniquitati suppUcia eo reos suos juste amitterent, quo 
hunc a semetipsis liberum in juste tenuissent {Moral. iiL 14). 
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Atonement Gregory is careful not to assign the whole 
responsibility for the sufferings of Christ to Satan, 
thereby lifting it from the shoulders of man. Pilate, 
Judas, the chief priests, acted as " Satan's members." 

Who does not know that of that same Satan all they are 
members who are joined unto him by living frowardly ? . . . 
When therefore the Lord for our redemption delivered Himself 
into the hands of Satan's members, what else was it than that 
He allowed Satan's hand to rage against Himself, so that that 
which laid Him low outwardly, set us free both outwardly and 
inwardly. 1 

The responsibilityis man's, andtheredemption is man's 
too, and in no merely external sense. It is a deliverance 
which not only sets man free from the punishment of sin 
but also inspires him to live righteously. In one passage 
the Penal and Moral theories are explicitly combined : 

For the Redeemer of mankind, who was made the Mediator 
between God and man through the flesh, because that He alone 
appeared righteous among men, and yet, even though without 
sin, was nevertheless brought to the punishment of sin, did 
both convict man that he might not sin, and withstand God 
that He might not smite ; He gave an example of innocence, 
and endured the punishment of wrongdoing. Thus by suffer- 
ing He convinced both the one and the other, in that He both 
rebuked the sin of man by inspiring righteousness, and moderated 
the wrath of the Judge by undergoing death. To either task 
He set His Hand, giving to men examples that they might 
imitate, and displaying to God in Himself those works whereby 
He might be recondled to men.* 

^ Quis nesdat quod ejusdem Satanae membra sunt omnes qui ei 
perverse vivendo junguntur ? . . . cum ergo se pro nostra redemptione 
Dominus membrorum Satanae manibus tradidit, quid aliud quam 
ejusdem Satanae manum in se saevire permisit ; ut unde ipse exterius 
occumberet inde nos exterius interiusque liberaret ? {Moral, iii. z6). 

' Redemptor quippe humani generis, mediator Dei et hominis per 
camem factus, quia Justus in hominibus solus apparuit, et tamen ad 
poenam culpae etiam sine culpa pervenit, et hominem arguit ne de- 
linqueret, et Deo obstitit ne feriret, exempla innocentiae praebuit, 
poenam malitiae suscepit. Patiendo ergo utrumque arguit qui et 
culpam hominis justitiam aspirando corripuit, et iram judids moriendo 
temperavit ; atque in utrisque mamim posuit, quia et exempla hominibus 
quae imitarentur praebuit, et Deo in se opera, quibus erga homines 
placaretur, ostendit {Moral, ix. 39). This makes a near approach to 
the later phrase " justitia infusa." 
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The example which Qirist has given us to follow is a 
great thing, but by itself it is not enough. The grace of 
God must not mex^y open the gate by putting away sin, 
not merely show us the way by giving us an example of 
godly life, but must also support us as we walk therein. 
Here and elsewhere^ Gregory approaches the idea, 
and almost the language, of the doctrine of " infused 
righteousness," whidh was to become a commonplace of 
later theology. The new life won by Christ in His 
resurrection must come into our hearts here and now. 

To this end, therefore, the Lord appeared in the flesh, that 
He might arouse the life of man by His warnings, might inspire 
it by giving it examples, might redeem it by d3ring, might restore 
it l^ rising again.* 

This is the Moral Theory, but in a stronger form than 
that in which it appears in most of the earlier Western 
theologians. The thought of a new life, a new righteous- 
ness, implanted in the hearts of sinful men had lain at 
the very root of the Pauline theology, and had always 
been implicit in the mysticism of the East, with its vision 
of the union of man and God brought about in Christ. 
It was this mysticism that gave the necessary fulness of 
meaning to phrases about titie example set by Christ for 
man to follow. But with the decline of mysticism in the 
West such language threatened to become barren and 
empty. And tiius it was that the conception of " in- 
fused righteousness," itself really mystical in character, 
though often stated in a singularly literal and unmystical 
way, came to receive formal expression. 

With the passing of Gregory Western theology enters 
the long night of the Dark Ages. Save for the Neo- 
Platonist and mystic, John Scotus Erigena, the history 
of theological thought shows no names of outstanding 

* E,g. Moral, xviii. 40, a very suggestive passage, where Gregory 
speaks of the grace bestowed upon the Penitent Thief. 

' Ad hoc itaque Dominus apparuit in came ut humanam vitam 
admonendo exdtaret, ezempla praebcoido accenderet, moriendo red* 
imeret, resurgendo repararet [Moral, zxi. 6). 
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importance. And though Erigena had his own peculiar 
theory of the Atonement it exercised little or no influence 
upon later writers, and need not be dwelt upon here.^ 

The new era of intellectual vigour dawned towards 
the end of the eleventh century, when the strong specula- 
tive mind of Anselm, the greatest of the pdoneers of 
scholasticism, faced the old problems of theology afresh. 
In no direction did his work produce more lasting results 
than in connexion with the doctrine of the Atonement. 
The theory which he framed of a satisfaction offered to 
God remained dominant until the Reformation, and has 
underlain much of the thought of even more recent times. 

To the Satisfaction theory we must return. Before 
doing so, however, we must pause to notice the closing 
phases of the patristic period proper. The influence of 
Anselm did not inmiediately dominate his younger con- 

^ For a good sketch of Erigena's position see Oxenham, op, cU, 
pp. 171-4. Erigeaa was rather a philosopher than a theologian, and 
his thought is Eastern in type rather than Western. He was largely 
under the influence of the works ascribed to Dion3rsius the Areopagite, 
which he translated, and of Maximus. His general theory is very 
pantheistic in type, but its Platonism shows several points of contact 
with Greek Fathers. His view of the Fall resembles that of Origen. 
" Homo prius in se ipso lapsus est quam a diabolo tentaretur, non 
enim credibile est eundem hominem et in contemplatione aetemae 
pads stetisse, et, suadente femina, serpentis veneno comipta, corruisse " 
{De Div. Nat. iv. p. 196). Thus man was separated from God, the 
Creator, in whom are the archetypes of all creation, and the mind of 
man was divided from that of which it was the image. That the 
union of the Creator and the created, the idea and the thing, might be 
restored, the Word took human nature, and, therewith, all created 
nature. Thus, as in the Greek Fathers, the Incarnation is made the 
key of reconciliation. For the death of Christ little place is found. 
Erigena regards the destruction of the body as a boon rather than as 
suffering. It is the last hold that dissolution has upon man, and 
therewiUi he passes back to the realms of the pure contemplation of 
the ideal, from which he had fallen by his sin. Erigena finds a curious 
significance in the Resurrection. He ascribes to the Fall the division 
of ideal humanity into the sexes, each imperfect in itself. The restora- 
tion of ideal, undivided, humanity, as it was before the Fall, results 
from the Resurrection : '* Non enim in sexu corporeo sed in homine 
tantum surrexit ex mortuis, in ipso enim nee masculus nee femina 
erat " (ib. ii. p. 49). This idea of the division of the sexes goes back to 
Plato (Symposium, 190 d ff.). 
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temporaries, and in the earlier part of the twelfth century 
there still remained exponents of the traditional view. 
The greatest of these was Bernard of Clairvaux, who was 
moved to anger by the outspoken rationalism of Abelard. 
He writes as the indignant champaon of authority, up- 
holding the doctrines which had been taught for so IcHig 
by the doctors of the Church, and crying out for the 
condemnation of the audacious critic who had ventured 
to dispute them. Abelard's doctrine of redemption is 
one of the points especially singled out for attack. 

The controversy between Bernard and Abelard is 
very significant, and its bearing is often misunderstood. 
Abelard is conunonly regarded as a solitary exponent 
of the Moral theory, one bom out of due time, remote 
from the thought of his age. But such a conception is 
very largely erroneous. Abelard stands by no means 
alone. In some ways he illustrates well the tendencies 
of his day. Like Gregory of Nazianzum, while he rebels 
against the prevalent statements of the Atonement, he 
remains, in his less theological moments, very much 
under their influence* It is certainly true that he 
presents the Moral aspect of the Atonement with a 
fulness and a vigour unparalleled until modem times. 
But this aspect was no new one. We have found it 
developed again and again by earlier writers, both Greek 
and Latin, though, indeed, always in subordination to 
transactional statements of dififerent kinds. Great 
stress is laid upon it by several of Abelard's contem- 
poraries, notably by his friend, Robert Pulleyn, and by 
Peter Lombard, while his great opponent, Bernard, is 
by no means free from its indftuence. It is readly mainly 
in emphasis that he differs frcnn these writers, though he 
laid Imnself peculiarly open to attack by the vigorous 
language in which he couched his criticisms and by his 
readiness to cast aside the venerated traditions of the 
past. His life, too, was no conunendation of his 
doctrine. He was, in fact, an opponent who played 
into Bernard's hand. His condemnation was easily 
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secured, but whether it was wholly deserved is open to 
question. 

The views for which Abelard was condemned are to be 
found in his Commentary on the EjHstle to the Romans. 
His central thesis is the Cross as the manifestation of the 
love of God, and to the thought of this love he con- 
tinually returns. The justification of man is the kindling 
of this divine love in his heart in the presence of the Cross. 
And to love is to be free from the slavery of sin, to attain 
to the true liberty of the sons of God. Our justification and 
reconciliation, he says, consist in the singular grace shown 
to us in the Incarnation, and in the endurance of Christ 
in teaching us by word and by example even unto death. 

That fired by so great a benefit of God's grace, true love 
may not fear to suffer anything on His behalf.^ 

And he continues : 

Thus our redemption is that loftiest love inspired in us by 
the passion of Christ, which not only frees us from the slavery 
of sin, but also gives us the true freedom of the sons of God, 
that we may be whoUy filled not with fear, but with love of Him 
who has displayed such grace to us. ... He testifies, therefore, 
that He came to extend among men this true liberty of love.* 

The thought is repeated elsewhere : 

It is to be noted that the apostle here clearly expresses the 
mode of our redemption through the death of Christ, viz. when 
he says that He died for us to no other end than that true hberty 
of love might be propagated in us, through that loftiest love 
which He displayed to us.* 

^ Ut tanto divinae gratiae accensi beneficio, nil jam tolerare propter 
ipsum vera reformidet caritas (on Rom, iii. 26). 

' Redemptio itaque nostra est ilia summa in nobis per passionem 
Christi dilectio, quae non solum a servitute peccati liberat sed veram 
nobis filiorum Dei libertatem acquirit ; ut amore ejus potius quam 
timore cuncta impleamus, qui nobis tantam exhibuit gratiam. . . . 
Ad banc itaque veram cantatis libertatem in hominibus propagandam se 
venisse testatur {ibid.), 

' Notandum vero est apostolum hoc loco modum nostrae redemp- 
tionis per mortem Christi patenter ezprimere cum videlicet eum pro 
nobis non ob aliud mortuum dicit, nisi per veram illam cantatis liber- 
tatem in nobis propagandam, per banc videlicet qua nobis exhibuit 
summam dilectionem (on Ram, v. 5). 
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And he goes on to explain that this exhibition of love 
was made : 

By d3dng for us while we were yet sinners.^ 

These two passages are noteworthy as being an attempt 
to set the ethical, manward, aspect of Atonement in a 
primary and not in a secondary place. The thought 
that the display of God's love inspires love in man is no 
new one. Many writers had said that the example of 
Christ fired men to imitate His endurance in suffering. 
But, in these passages at least, Abelard seems to regard 
this as a complete account of Redemption. As Moberly • 
says : " It is a matter for sincere regret that he seems to 
lay so much causal stress upon the ' exhibition ' of the 
love of the Cross, as though he conceived it as working 
its effect mainly as an appeal, or incitement, to feeling." 

That this is no mere casual language is shown by the 
very definite attempt which Abelard makes to expoimd 
this theory in relation to the putting away of sin. The 
Law, he says, had commanded that love of God and of 
our neighbour which is justification, but had failed to 
enforce its conmiand. In Christ the appeal of love 
succeeds where the Law had failed. 

The true love of Christ as God and of our neighbour is com- 
pelled by that greatest of benefits which he displayed to us ; 
and this is the condemnation of sin in us, that is the destruction 
of aU offence and guilt through the love inspired by this greatest 
of benefits.* 

He goes on to explain that this is what is intended when 
Christ is called a victim for sin. Remission of sins and 
reconciliation are wrought in His blood, but the power 
is love, love in God working as love in us. Such teaching 

^ Pro nobis soilioet adhuc peccatoribus moriendo (ibid.), 

* Op. cit, p. 375. The above paragraphs are much indebted to 

Moberly's admirable and sympathetic sketch. 

' Ipsum quippe Christum tanquam Deum, ipsum proximum vere 

diligere, siunmum illud benefidum, quod nobis exhibuit, compellit; 

quod est in nobis peccatum damnare, id est, reatum omnem et culpam 

destruere per caritatem ex hoc summo benefido (on Rom. viii. 3). 
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as this was dearly quite incompatible with the old trans- 
actional theories, and Abelard made no attempt to veil 
the inconsistency. He drew attention to it, indeed, by 
his explicit interpretations of sacrificial and transactional 
language in terms of his own theory. It was not without 
reason that Bernard took alarm. In the letter which he 
wrote accusing Abelard to Pope Innocent II. he fastens 
upon these more extreme statements, and exposes their 
weaknesses with great rhetorical vigour. 

He holds and argues that it must be reduced just to this, 
that by His life and teaching He handed down to men a pattern 
of life, that by His suffering and death He set up a standard of 
love. Did He then teach righteousness and not bestow it ; 
reveal love and not infuse it ; and so return to His own place ? ^ 

The Father did not demand the blood of the Son, but yet 
He accepted it when offered ; thirsting not for blood but for 
salvation, for salvation was in the blood — salvation, of course, 
and not, as that fellow thinks and writes, the mere display of 
love. For he sums up the string of invectives which, impiously 
and unguardedly, he has vomited out against God by sa}dng 
that the whole reason for the appearance of God in the flesh was 
our education, or, as he says lower down, our instruction, by 
His word and example ; the whole reason for His suffering and 
death was the display or commendation of His love towards us.* 

But what profit is it that He has instructed us if He has not 
restored us? ... If Christ's benefit consisted only in the 
display of good works, it remains but to say that Adam only 
harmed us by the display of sin.* 

^ Ad id solum putat et disputat redigendum, ut traderet hominibus 
formam vitae vivendo et docendo ; patiendo autem et moriendo cari- 
tatis metam praefigeret. Ergo docuit justitiam et non dedit ; ostendit 
caritatem sed non infudit ; et sic rediit in sua? ( Tradaius ad InnocerUiMm 
II, PofUificem contra guaedam capiUUa errorum Abaelardi ; Ep. 190. 7). 

* Non requisivit Deus Pater sanguinem Filii, sed tamen acceptavit 
oblatum ; non sanguiaem sitiens, sed salutem, quia salus erat in sanguine. 
Salus, plane, et non sicut iste sapit et scribit sola caritatis ostensio. 
Sic enim coneludit tot cahimnias et invectiones suas quas in Deum 
tarn impie quam imperite evomuit, ut dicat : Totum esse quod Deus in 
came apparuit, nostram de verbo et exemplo ipsius iostitutionem, sive 
ut postmodum dicit, instructionem ; totum quod passus et mortuus est, 
suae erga nos caritatis ostensionem vel conmiendationem {ib, 8). 

' Ceterum quid prodest quod nos instituit si non restituit ? . . . 
si omne quod profuit Christus in sola fuit ostensione virtutum, restat 
ut dicatur quod Adam quoque ex sola peocati ostensione nocuerit {ib, 9). 
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On this presentation and refutation of his case Abelard 
was condemned unheard. His extremest statements 
were taken as representative of his whole position and 
were even exaggerated by Bernard's rhetoric. His very 
real concessions to traditional language were ignored. 
And yet, whatever may be thought of the justice of the 
whole procedure, there is no doubt that Bernard saw the 
true bearing of Abelard's thought, and that his criticism 
exposed a real weakness. It was the Pelagian danger 
over again, as the last of the above passages points out,^ 
and if pressed to its logical conclusion could only tend 
to belittle both the sin of man and the grace of God. 
The whole standpoint is that of an individualist who does 
♦ not appreciate adequately either the solidarity of man- 
kind in sin, or the solidarity of the redeemed in Christ. 
Abelard is no mystic, and has failed to appreciate the 
great truth, so clearly set forth by the writers of the early 
Church, of the summing up of htunanity in Christ, so 
that the experiences and sufferings of Qirist are ours too. 
And he has failed equally to grasp the equivalent truth 
which was replacing the Greek mysticism in the West, 
the doctrine of infused righteousness. And so the Cross 
remains for him a mere incentive to love, making its 
appeal to emotion and to feeling, but not entering 
in the power of the Holy Spirit into the very heart of 
man. 

To this extent, then, Bernard is justified. He saw a 
real weakness and he exposed it effectively and relent- 
lessly. Yet he did no justice to the real devotional value 
which this Moral aspect of Atonement could possess. 
Moberly dtes an admirable example of this devotion 
from Abelard's letters to Heloissa. A sentence or two 
may be quoted : 

Gaze upon Him as He goes out to be crucified for thee, laden 
with His own cross. Be thou of the people and of the women 

^ In the context Bernard refers explicitly to the Pelagian character 
of Abelard's thou^t. 
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who were bewailing and lamenting Him. . . . Snffer thou with 
Him who suffered willingly for thy redemption, and be thou 
pierced with Him who was crucified for thee. . . . So, with 
love's utter devotion be thou pierced to the heart.* 

It may be true that the theory does not really account 
for the devotion, that it ignores the dreadful reality of 
sin as a condition of the soul, that it fails to apprehend 
the fulness of the working of the grace of God. Yet the 
devotion is there, deep and unquestionable, and in the 
language of that devotion Abelard more than once goes 
back to language such as Bernard himself might have 
used. 

He has bought thee, not with what is His but with Himsdf . 
With His own blood He bought thee and redeemed thee. See 
what right He has over thee, and consider of how high a price 
thou art. . . . Thou art greater than heaven, greater than the 
world, for thy price is the very Creator of the world.' 

Bernard may be excused for not knowing this letter, 
but he must have known, and should in fairness have 
quoted the similar language which appears, side by side 
with the passages given above, in the Commentary on 
Romans. 

It is written in the Epistle of Peter that we have been re- 
deemed by the precious blood of the Only-begotten, bought 
without doubt from one whose slaves we were and who named 
the price he desired for the release of his property. Now we 
were held by the devil, to whose side we had been drawn by our 
sins. And so he named as our price the blood of Christ.* 

^ Intuere himc exeuntem ad cnicifigendum pro te et bmjulantem 
tibi crucem. Bsto de populo et de muUeribus quae plangebant et 
lamentabantur eum. . . . Patienti sponte pro redemptione tua com- 
patere, et super crucifixo pro te compungere. . . . Super his toto 
devotionis affectu compungere {Ep, 5). 

> Emit te iste non suis sed seipso. Rroprio sanguine emit te, et 
redemit. Quantum jus in te habeat vide, et quam preciosa sis intuere. 
. . . Major es coelo, major es mundo ; cujus pretium ipse conditor 
mundi f actus est (ibid,), 

' Scriptum est in epistola Petri quia redempti sumus precioso 
sangxiine unigeniti, ab aliquo sine dubio empti cujus eramus servi, qui 
et pretium proposuit quod voluit ut dimitteret quod teoebat. Tenebat 
autem nos diabolus, cu idistricti eramus peccatis nostris. Poposdt 
ergo pretium nostrum sanguinem Christi (on Rom. iv. zi). 
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This passage is, of course, not Abelard's own, being a 
verbatim quotation from Origen,^ whose Commentary 
on Romans was clearly before him, in the Latin version. 
But it is at least significant that he should have made 
the quotation. And the same thoughts reappear at 
intervals. 

That He might justly deliver us from the dominion of sin or 
the devil.« 

God caused His co-eternal Wisdom to assume passible and 
mortal humanity, that while He subjected Himself to the punish- 
ment of sin» He might appear to have a personal share in the 
flesh of sin, i.e, the flesh that is conceived in sin.* 

And on Rom. iv. 25, he supplies that which Bernard 
accused him of denying. 

In two ways He is said to have died for our faults : first, 
because the faults for which He died were ours, and we com- 
mitted the sins of which He bore the penalty ; secondly, that 
by dying He might remove our sins, i,e, might take away the 
penalty of our sins, introducing us into Paradise at the price 
of His own death, and might, by the display of such grace, 
draw our minds away from the will to sin, and incline them to 
the fullest love of Himself.* 

It is true that Abelard's heart is in this last thought, 
the Moral aspect of Atonement, and Bernard was justified 
in singling it out for criticism. But it was not fair to 
argue that he ignored the change in our hearts from sin 
to ri^teousness, however unsatisfactory it may be to 

* In Rom, ii. 13, quoted above, p. 37. 

* Ut nos juste a dominie peccati sive diaboli possit eruere (on Rom, 
vii. ad fin.). Abelard also states this thought explicitly in his Apologia, 

' Coaetemam sibi sapientiam fecit hunuliaxi usque ad assumptionem 
passibilis et mortalis hominis, ita ut per poenam peccati cui subjacebat, 
ipse etiam camem peccati, id est in peccato conceptam, habere videretur 
(OQ Rom, viiL 3). 

* Duobus modis propter delicta nostra mortuus dicitur, turn quia 
nos deliquimus propter quod iUe moreretur, et peccatum commisimus 
cnjus ille poenam sustinuit, turn etiam ut peccata nostra mOT^endo 
toUeret, Le. poenam peccatorum introducens nos in Paradisum pretio 
suae mortis auferret, et, per ezhibitionem tantae gratiae, . . . animos 
nostros a voluntate peccandi retraberet, et in summam suam dilec* 
tionem intenderet (on Rop^ iv. 35). 
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regard this simply as due to the exhibition or display of 
God's love. Abelard's instinctive feeling of. the power 
of love as a triumphant force was a true one, even though 
he failed to give that feeling coherent expression. To 
this extent he was undoubt^y in advance of his age. 
But where his own thought was lacking he was just as 
ready as his contemporaries to fall back upon the lan- 
guage of tradition. And even though he falls utterly to 
reconcile the two modes of thought, and seems to be 
wholly without that reserve of mysticism which had been 
the strength of so much of the earlier theology, it is yet 
quite unjust to him to leave unnoticed the passages in 
which he conforms to the ordinary thought of his day. 
Despite Bernard's accusations it was on the basis of 
tracUtion that Abelard was able to be original. It was 
perhaps partly because of the influence of tradition that 
he did not carry his thought far enough for it to be a 
complete and selfKX)nsistent whole. 

Orthodoxy is seldom as interesting as heterodoxy, 
and Bernard's own view of the Atonement seems almost 
timid beside the daring speculations of his opponent. 
Yet, defender of tradition^ authority though he be, he 
is no mere traditionalist. He has his own contribution 
to make and sometimes strains the thought of his pre- 
decessors almost to breaking - point. I£s position is 
outlined in his letter against Abelard. Laigely for the 
sake of traditional authority he restates the transactional 
theory, very much on the Imes, and even in the language, 
of Augustine. 

Since none the less he laid his hands on the innocent one, he 
most justly lost those whom he held, since He who owed nothing 
to death by accepting the injury of death rightly loosed both 
from the debt of death and from the power of the devil him who 
was liable to them.^ 

^ Cum nihilominus innocenti manus injecit, justissime quos tenebat 
amisit : quando is qui morti nil debebat, accepta mortis injuria, jure 
ilium qui obnozius erat, et mc^is debito, et diabc^ solverit domfnio 
{Ep. 190. 6). 
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But like Augustine Bernard emfdiasizes the justice of 
this in such a manner that the devil passes almost out 
of sight altogether. 

But although we call the devil's power just, we do not so 
term his wUl also. . . . For it is not in accordance with power 
but in accordance with will that any one is called just or unjust. 
The devil then had this right, such as it was, over man, justly 
permitted, though not justly acquired, but wickedly usurped. 
Thus, then, man was justly held captive ; but in such a manner 
that the justice was not in man, nor in the devil, but in God.^ 

This thought, if worked out to its conclusion, clearly 
demands a Godward theory of Atonement, whether on 
the penal lines suggested by Gregory the Great, or of 
the type of Anselm's Satisfaction theory. And the 
influence of Anselm's language is clearly shown in the 
context. 

That the satisfaction of One may be imputed to all, even as 
One bare the sins of all ; nor was it one who sinned, and another 
who made satisfaction, for the Head and the body is one Christ. 
The Head therefore made satis&iction for the members.* 

But though we have here an echo of Anselm's language, 
Bernard has not understood, or adopted, the Satisfaction 
theory. His thought is indeed one that is even more 
profound, for he has grasped, what so few of the Latin 
theologians ever grasped, the great truth of the solidarity 
of mankind in Christ, the Head who suffered for h^ 
members, and in whom His members suffer. Bernard 
was, indeed, one of the greatest of the mystics, and here 
his mysticism reveals itself, giving life to the dry bones 
of traditional theology. He frsuned no new theory, 

^ Caeterum etsi justam didmus diaboli postestatem, non tamen et 
voluntatem. . . . Non enim a potestate, sed a vohmtate, Justus 
injustusve quis dicitur. Hoc ergo diaboli quoddam in hominem jus, 
etsi non jure acquisitum, sed nequiter usurpatum, juste tamen per- 
missum. Sic itaque homo juste captivus tenebatur ; ut tamen nee in 
bomine nee in diabolo ilia esset justitia, sed in Deo {ib, 5). 

' Ut videlicet satisfactio unlus omnibus imputetur, sicut omnium 
peccata unus ille portavit : nee alter jam inveniatur qui forefedt, alter 
qui satisfecit ; quia caput et corpus unus est Christus. Satisfecit ergo 
caput pro menU>ris [ib, 6). 
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for he needed none. The living Fact was too clear to 
him to need explanations other than those widch the 
saints of old had given. 

As might be expected in a mystic, Bernard, here 
again f oUowing Augustine, finds the source of redemption 
in God's love, God " thirsting not for blood but for 
salvation." * 

It was not the death, but the good will of Him who died that 
pleased Him, of Him that by that abolished death and wrought 
salvation.* 

But in thus emphasizing God's love Bernard is really, 
despite his indignation, drawing closer to Abelard than 
he knows. The strict traditional view had no explana- 
tion to offer for the apparent change in God from wrath 
to love, while Abelard sees the love of God, and only 
the love of God, throughout the whole work of salvation. 
And Bernard comes still closer, though here again he 
is only following the lines of the Augustinian tradition, 
when, in discussing the reason why God chose this out 
of many ways of redemption, he says : 

Perchance that method is the best whereby in a land of 
forgetfulness and sloth we might be the more strongly and 
vividly reminded of our fall, through the many and great suffer- 
ings of Him who made it good.* 

In this, however, Bernard does not go beyond the 
limits laid down for him by the writers of the past, and, 
like Gregory the Great he saw the need of some manward 
influence of Atonement which is more in its effects than 
the mere stimulus of a great example. This is the very 
key to his criticisms of Abelard quoted above. Not 
merely an example, but also an infusion, of righteousness 
is necessary if man is to be made righteous, lliis thought 

' Ib.S; quoted above, p. io6. 

' Non mors sed voluntas placuit sponte morientis, et ilia morte 
ezpungentis mortem, operantis salutem (i6. 8). 

' Fortasse is praestat, per quern in terra oblivionis, gravedhiis, 
lapsus nostri tot et tantis gravaminibns Reparatoris fortius et vivadus 
admoneremur {ib, 8). 
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is expanded by Bernard elsewhere, especially in his 
treatise On Grace and Freewill, in which he draws out 
the three works of grace upon man — creation, reforma- 
tion, consummation.^ The whole Christian life is for 
him a work of the Divine grace. 

It then. God works in us good thought, will, act. He does the 
first without us. the second with us. the third through us.' 

The same thought is put quite plainly, if more shortly, 

in this Epistle. 

I might call m3rself righteous, but with His righteousness.' 
If from Adam I am tainted with original lust, I am also infused 

with spiritual grace of Christ,* 

But Bernard gives this conception a new turn through 
his mysticism. The summary at the close of the Epistie 
is characteristic. 

And indeed I discern three things especially in this work of 
our salvation : the form of humility, in which God emptied 
Himself : the measure of love, which reached even to death, 
and that the death of the Cross ; the sacrament of redemption, 
in which He undertook that death which He endured. Of 
these the two first, without the last, are as though you should 
paint on empty air. Great indeed, and very necessary is the 
example of humiUty. great and worthy of aU acceptation that 
of love : but they have no foundation, and therewith no position, 
if redemption be lacking. With all effort would I follow the 
lowiy Jesus : 1 desire to embrace in the arms of vicarious love 
Him who loved me and gave Himself for me : but I must also 
eat the Paschal I.amb. For. unless, I eat His flesh and drink 
His blood. I shall have no life in me. It is one thing to follow 
Jesus, one thing to embrace Him. another to eat Him.* 

^ De Gratia et Lib§ro Arbitrio, ziv. 

' Si ergo Deus bonum oogitare, veDe, perficere operatur in nobis, 
primum profecto sine nobis, secundum nobiscum. tertium per nos 
facit {ib. 14). This side of Bernard's thought is fully illustrated by 
Ritschl. Hist, of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and Recon' 
cUiaHon, pp. 95 fif. 

* Justum me dixerim sed illius justitia {Ep, 190. 6). 

* Si infectus ex illo originali ooncupiscentia. etiam Christi gratia 
spirituali perfusus sum {ib. 6). 

* Et quidem tria quaedam praedpua in hoc opere nostrae salutis 
intueor : formam humilitatis, ia qua Deus semetipsum exinanivit; chari- 
tatis mensuram, quam usque ad mortem, et mortem cruds extendit ; 
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It is striking indeed that in this summary Abelard's 
th^ry finds a place, though only a secondary one, 
while the traditional view seems almost to have vanished 
in the far higher mystical conception of the Sacrament 
with which it is involved. In this view of the sacra- 
mental means of grace as bringing about that unity with 
Christ which is so essential to any real appropriation of 
the power of the Atonement Bernard goes far beyond 
any earlier Western writer, beyond even Anselm himself. 
The doctrine of infused righteousness becomes a great 
and living reality, and no mere scholastic formula. 
Abelard's thought is indeed pale and thin beside such 
a faith as this, but Bernard failed to see that his own 
position could be reached at least as easily from the 
point of view of Abelard as from that which he himself 
maintained out of a conservative respect for traditional 
authority. 

Peter Lombard, though he writes rather after the 
middle of the twelfth century, may be considered here, 
as being the last writer who explicitly supports the old 
traditional view. His discussion on this, as on other 
subjects, has an importance beyond its own intrinsic 
value, since his Sentences formed the theological text- 
book of the Middle Ages, and later scholars spent much 
of their time in commenting upon his work. He himself, 
however, had the mind rather of a collector than of 
an original thinker, and in the passage where he discusses 
the Atonement ^ we find a medley of thoughts, no very 
clear attempt at co-ordination being made. It is 

redemptionis sacramentum, quo ipsam mortem, quam p«rtulit, sustulit. 
Horum duo priora sine ultimo sic sunt ac si super inane pingas. Magnum 
profecto et valde necessarium humilitatis, magnum et omni accepta- 
tione dignum chaiitatis ezemplum : sed non habent fundamentum, 
ac proiode nee statum, si desit redemptio. Volo totis nisibus humilem 
sequi Jesum ; cupio eum qui dilezit me et tradidit semetipsum pro 
me quibusdam brachiis vicariae dilectionis amplecti : sed oportet me 
et Agnum manducare paschalvm. Nisi enim manducavero camem 
ejus, et bibero ejus sangidnem, non habebo vitam in memetipso. Aliud 
sequi Jesum, aliud tenere, aliud manducare {ib. 9). 

^ 5^. iii. 19 ; from this passage the following quotations are taken. 
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interesting, however, to find that of his two great pre- 
decessors, Ansebn and Abelard, it is Abelard who has 
made the greatest impression upon him. He is singularly 
lacking in any appreciation of the Godward aspect of 
Atonement, and, as a result, we have the curious and 
practically unique phenomenon of a theol(^;ian who 
tried to hold both a manward and a devilward reference 
of Christ's passion without attaching any great import- 
ance to its Godward side. 

The strange language borrowed from Augustine, 
in which Peter Lombard compares the Cross to a 
mouse-trap set for the devil has been given above,* 
and we need not dwell upon it further. He quotes at 
considerable length from his predecessors, and, though 
his concessions to tradition are in reahty little greater 
than those which Abelard had made, the obviously 
orthodox intention of the writer sufficed for most of 
the critics of his day, and his further suggestions, though 
they were to some extent suspect, did not provoke 
any violent antagonism, as those of Abelard had done. 

The only hint of a Godward explanation of Atonement 
is more upon the lines of the Penal aspect suggested 
by Gregory the Great than of Anselm's Satisfaction 
theory. It occurs in connexion with the idea of 
penance, and serves to illustrate the ease with which 
the doctrine of merits might have been developed into 
the full Penal theory had not the genius of Anselm 
intervened. 

That punishment by which the Church binds the penitent 
would not suffice, did not the punishment of Christ, who pays for 
us, work with it.* 

Here, however, the thought of a substitution made, 
a vicarious punishment, is hardly suggested. Man at 
least bears his part of the punishment, and the logical 
conclusion that the remainder is simply lifted from our 

» See p. 44. 

' Non enim sufficeret ilia poena qua poenitentes ligat ecclesia, nisi 
poena Christi cooperaretur qui pro nobis solvit. 
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shoulders by being laid upon Christ is not cleariy before 
the writer's mind at all. And Peter Lombard, here 
following the Augustinian tradition, definitely rejects 
any suggestion that the attitude of God with regard to 
the sinner can have been modified by the death of Christ. 

We are reconciled to God, as the apostle says, by the death of 
Christ This is not to be understood as though Christ had 
recondled us to Him in such wise that He began to love those 
whom He had hated, as enemy is reconciled to enemy, so that 
those who before hated one another, afterwards become friends ; 
but we are now reconciled to a loving God. For He did not 
begin to love us when we were reconciled by the blood of His Son, 
but before the world, before we were an3rthing.^ 

This reference of the motive power of Atonement to 
the love of God is derived from Augustine, whom Peter 
Lombard quotes freely, a great part of his discussion 
being made up of passages from Augustine's writings. 
He quotes at length Augustine's discussion of tiie 
goodness of God in its relation to the authority which 
He has allowed the devil to exercise over man.* But 
this thought leads him not to a Godward but to a 
manward conception of Atonement. The love of God 
is the one eternal truth. It is the heart of man that 
changes and is changed. 

Thus, at the beginning of Peter Lombard's discussion, 
we find the Moral theory stated almost as Abelard might 
have stated it. 

But how were we freed from sins by His death ? Because by 
His death, as aays the apostle, God commendeth His love towards 
us, i^, the wonderful and laudable love of God towards us appears 

^ Reconciliati sumus Deo, ut ait aposUdus, per mortem Christ!, 
quod non sic intelUgendum est quasi nos ei sic reoonciliaverit Christus 
ut indperet amare quos oderat, sicut reconciliatur inimicus inimioo, 
ut ddode sint amid, qui ante se oderant, sed jam nos diligenti Deo 
recondliati sumus. Non eoim, ex quo d reconciliati sumus per 
sanguinem filii nos ooepit diligere, sed ante mundum, priusquam nos 
aliquid essemus. 

* iii. so, cf. Aug. De Triiu ziiL xa. Part of this passage has been 
quoted above. See p. 90. 
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in this, that He gave Hia son to death for us siimerB. Now in 
that the pledge of such love has been displayed we are both 
stirred and kindled to love God, who has wrought such great 
things for us, and through this we are justified, i.e. are loosed 
from sins and are made righteous.^ 

Here we have again the emphasis upon the display of 
God's love which was so noticeable in Abelard, and 
again it would seem that the function of the Cross 
consists simjdy in an appeal to human feeUng and 
emotion. Peter Lombard clearly felt the dif&culty of 
reconciling this with the old language about a transaction 
with the devil and makes a conscious effort to harmonize 
the two points of view. It is through this stirring of 
love, he says, that the devil is defeated, for the chain 
by which we are held is the chain of our own sin, and 
love destroys our sin. 

In that we are justified, i.e. are released from sin, we are freed 
from the devil, for he held us by the chains of sin.* 

Then we are freed from bondage. 

Thus the Son of God took passible humanity, in which also 
He tasted death, by which He opened heaven to us, and re- 
deemed us from the slavery of the devil, i.e. from sin (for the 
slavery of the devil is sin), and from punishment.* 

But this attempt to reconcile the traditional with 
the moral view really annihilates the former. The devil 

^ Sed quomodo a peccatis per ejus mortem soluti sumus ? Quia 
per ejus mortem, ut ait apostolus, commendatur nobis charitas IM, 
id est, apparet eximia et commendabilis charitas Dei erga nos in hoc 
quod fiUum suum tradidit in mortem pro nobis peccatoribus. Exhibita 
autem tantae erga nos dilectionis arrha, et nos movemur aocendi- 
murque ad dUigendum Deum, qui pro nobis tanta fedt ; et per hoc 
justificamur, id est soluti a peccatis justi effidmur. This passage 
provides an excellent example of the mediaeval use of " justification," 
whidi henceforth, except among Protestant theologians, includes 
*' sanctification." 

' In eo quod sumus justificati, id est a peccato soluti, a diabolo 
sumus liberati qui nos vinculis peccatorum tenebat. 

' Ideo Dei Filius hominem passibilem sumpsit, in quo et mortem 
gustavit, quo caeliun nobis aperuit, et a servitute diaboli, id est, a 
peccato (servitus enim diaboli peccatum est) et a poena redemit. 
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has become little more than a name. The responsibility 
is man's responsibility, and the sin is the sin of man, 
and the power of the devil over man's heart is broken 
so soon as man responds to the appeal of the Cross. 
The whole transaction is wrought out in the heart of 
man and not with the lord of evil. And thus it is with 
the heretic Abelard, and not with Bernard, that the 
Master of the Sentences joins hands. 

Peter Lombard, standing at the dawn of the new era 
of thought, marks the end of the old. Henceforward 
in the West the Fact of the Atonement was to be 
enshrined in doctrine. Instead of brief allusions, hard 
to interpret justly, we now come to long and elaborately 
argued discussions, in which every detafl J3 subjected 
to minute scrutiny by the theologians of wanxi"^ schools 
of thought. In a sense the lustory of the (ferine 
begins at this point, and it may be felt that too m^^ 
space has been given to the hints and chance phrases ^ 
earUer days. Yet it is with regret that we pass on tS 
the days of scholasticism, mediaeval and Protestant.V^ 
There is a life and a reality in the many-sided thought % 
of the old fathers which is often sadly lacking in the 
full disquisitions of later theology. The cry of recent 
years has been that we need to get back from the theology 
to the Fact, and the theologians have given the Church 
good cause for weariness of soul. It is good for us to 
go back to those early days when, in connexion with 
the doctrine of the Atonement at least, souls were not 
wearied with the subtleties of theological distinction, 
when a theory utterly unworthy of the Fact sufficed, 
just because the ever-present fact needed the support 
of no theory, when the language of every type of theory 
is constantly present, inconsistent and unashamed, 
just because no type of theory was adequate to the 
Experience of the Church. 

It was wonderful that these young days could last 
so long. But the inevitable end came at last. With 
Anselm, Bernard, and Abelard, Experience became 
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self-conscious, and at once the era of definition and 
controversy dawned. It was inevitable, and the age 
of definition has not been without fruit. We are 
learning its lessons to-day. But the fathers have a 
lesson for us too, a lesson, it may be, that comes nearer 
to life and to reality than all the theories that the wit 
of man has framed. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SATISFACTION THEORY OF ANSELM 

Bold as were the speculations of Abelard, in reality the 
most revolutionary thinker of his day was Anselm, 
saint and loyal upholder of the authority of the Church. 
This fact was obscured for his contemporaries by his 
life of devoted suffering for the Papal cause, by his 
unquestioned sanctity, and by the supreme dialectical 
skill of his writings. Yet it has seldom been given to 
any writer to work such a change in the history of 
thought as that wrought by Ansehn's short treatise, 
Cur Deus Homo ? 

The effect of this treatise, written, as Ansehn tells 
us, partly in England and partly during his exile, was 
to transfer the interest of theological speculation to the 
Godward aspect of Atonement, and finally to put an 
end to all attempts to state the doctrine of Redemption 
in terms of a transaction with the devil. In itself this 
did not constitute anything more than an advance 
upon lines suggested by earlier writers. As we have 
seen, language of this Godward type had often been 
used, though except perhaps in the case of Athanasius, 
it seldom received any great emphasis. In the Latin 
theologians the Godward aspect of Atonement appears 
in the stress laid upon the complete justice of the trans- 
action with the devil. Augustine and Gregory the 
Great had gone even further, and had suggest^ that it 
was some absolute justice, something lying in the very 

120 
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essence of God's own nature, that demanded the 
Atonement. But neither writer had developed this 
thou§^t. They had regarded God very much as a 
Judge administering a law like the law of Rome. 
Augustine's main interest is to defend the Judge from 
the charge of injustice towards the devil, and thou§^ 
he realises also the fact of God's eternal love, he falls 
to co-ordinate the conceptions of love and of justice. 
Gregory is more concerned to show that the Judge does 
not take a light view of man's sin. The question of 
the justice of God's action with regard to Christ finds a 
ready solution throughout the Latin writers in the fact 
of His willingness to die. 

Ansehn tries to penetrate further into the problem 
of the meaning of the Atonement for God Himself. He 
dismisses at once, as unthinkable, all attempts to regard 
the devil as being in any sense the possessor of ri^ts. 
And the mere conception of God as just does not cover 
the facts of the case. Where is the justice of releasing 
the guilty and of punching the innocent, however 
willing the latter may be to suffer? Some further 
thought than that of mere unanalysed justice is neces- 
sary, if we are to regard God as Judge at alL It is 
Anselm's great contribution to the history of doctrine 
that he both saw this difficulty and supplied a solution. 

Among the principles of Roman Law^ current in 

^ Hamack's assertkm that the conception of satisfaction was 
derived from Roman law (see HisL of Dogma, vi. 56-58) has been 
strongly contested by Cremer {Stud, und Krii., 1893, pp. 316 ff.), who 
argues for a Germanic origin. Hamack admits that a correspondence 
with Germanic ideas may easUy be proved, but points out that the 
conception existed in Roman law quite apart from any Germanic 
influence. It is true that in the case of Roman public law the "poena" 
was identical with the " satisfactio." But, as Tertullian's language 
shows, even Roman law must have recognized the principle, coomion, 
apparently, to all civilizations, " that private injuries are cancelled by 
indemnifications which restore to the injured party his honour." 
This is the idea which underlies the penitential system of the Church, 
which was developed before there is any probability of Germanic 
influence, going back to Cyprian and Tertullian (see Wirth, Dis 
Vgrdimsibegrijf bH Tertullian^ and Bethune- Baker, op. dL pp. 353 ff.). 
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the thought of the age was that of satisfaction as an 
I alternative to punishment in the case of private offences. 
Such an offence must be pimished unless satisfaction is 
made. Thus Sulpitius Severus says : 

Fornication is liable to punishment unless it is purged by 
satisfaction.^ 

We have already quoted passages from Tertullian, 
whose legal training adds to their significance, in which 
a similar conception is present. And the whole peni- 
tential system of the Church had long rested upon 
the idea that penance, as a satisfaction offered to 
God in this life, might, through the mediation of the 
Church, be accepted as an alternative to eternal 
death, the proper punishment of sin in the world 
to come. It was through this principle of satisfac- 
tion that Anselm sought his solution of the problem 
of Atonement. 

With this application of the principle of satisfaction 
went another change, less conscious, but at least equally 
far-reaching in its results. The political outlook had 
changed greatly since the days of Augustine and Gregory. 
The Roman Empire stood no longer as the visible em- 
bodiment of the idea of justice, and had been replaced 
by the more concrete personal dignity of the great 
feudal overlords. Justice and law had now become 
a personal matter, and any breach of the law was a 
direct offence against a person. And thus the whole 
concepticm of satisfaction was bound up closely with 

And it was probably by the penitential system of the Church that 
Anselm's theory was primarily suggested. Hamack admits, however, 
that such Germanic conceptions as that of WeregUd may very probably 
have strengthened and coloured the theory of penance already developed 
in the Church, and also that ** the peculiar expression Anselm gives to 
the notion ' honour ' of God is perhaps due to Germanic inifluence, 
although one must look very closely to discover a shade of difference 
on this point between Ansdm's God and the injured and wrathful 
God of Tertullian." 

^ Foniicatio deputatur ad poenam, nisi satisfactione purgatur 
(DiQl. ii. to). 
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the feudal ideal.^ As always the doctrine of Redemp- 
tion was affected by current politics. And thus we find 
Anselm regarding God no longer as a Judge, but rather 
as a feudal Overlord, bound above all things to safe- 
guard His honour and to demand an adequate satisfaction 
for any infringement of it. The idea of such satisfaction 
vms deep-seated in the thought of the day. Could it 
be applied, where the idea of justice seemed to have 
failed, to explain the problem of the Cross of Christ ? 

To this question Uie Cur Deus Homo? attempted 
an answer. 

The key to the whole book is to be found in the 
Preface. Anselm proposes to argue from pure prindides 
of logic, making no assumptions as to the truth of the 
claims of Christianity. He undertakes to show (i) that 
salvation apart from Christ is impossible, (2) that 
humanity must needs be saved, and therefore (3) that 
all that we believe of Christ must be true. 

The fiist book contains the objections ai nnbelievers who 
reject the Christian faith, thinking it opposed to reason, and the 
reply of the believer ; and then it proves by necessary reasoning, 
Christ being set aside, as though nothing had ever been known 
of Him, that it is impossible for any man to be saved without 
Him. In the second book in the same way, as though nothing 
were known of Christ, it is shown by equally clear and true 
reasoning, that human nature has been constituted to this end 
that at some time the whole man, %.$. both in body and in soul, 
should enjoy a blessed immortality; and that it is necessary 
that this end, for whidi man was nuide, should be effected in 
his case, but only by means of a God-man ; and that, therefore, 
aU that we believe of Christ ought of necessity to have occurred.* 

The book is thus primarily a defence of the doctrine 

^ Here lies the fundamental truth of Cremer's position. The feudal 
idea had in fact enormously increased the scope of the idea of satis- 
faction, since now the personal dignity of the ruler became the basis 
of all law, public and private alike. The true Roman conception of 
abstract justice reappears in Reformation times, when it led, as it bad 
nearly done in the days of Gregory the Great, to the Penal Theory. 

* Prior quidem infidelium respuentium Christianam fidem, quia 
rationi putant illam repugnare, oontinet objectiones, et fidelium 
responsiones ; ac tandem remote Christo, quasi nunquam aliquid 
fuerit de illo, probat raUonibus neoessartis esse impc^bile ullum 
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of the Incarnation, and the question of the Atonement 
is only discussed with the wider problem in view. This 
served to some extent to cover the real novelty of 
Ansehn's theories, which were thus able to pose as a 
fresh line of defence for an accepted doctrine. It also 
enabled Anselm to state indir^y his objections to 
the crude statements of his predecessors. 

It is noticeable that Anselm does not doubt his ability 
to show the logical necessity of the Incarnation, and 
therewith of his own view of the Atonement. He is 
not content that it should be regarded as merely suitable 
or convenient that God should so save man. His whole 
alignment is that God must have saved man, and must 
of necessity have saved him in this particular way. 
From this presupposition that a logically complete, 
argument is possible spring most of An^hn's difficulti^ 
Yet it was a real truth that he had grasped when he tKi^ 
asserted the inherent power of human reason to probe 
the deep things of God. Religion and reason cannot 
be divorced without irreparable injury to both. And 
if Anselm and the schoolmen trusted too heroically to 
reason and its powers, there have been periods which 
would have been all the richer for a portion of the same 
great faith. 

In the opening chapters of the Cur Deus Homo? 
Anselm lays down the presuppositions upon which the 
whole is to depend. He depicts the critic of Christianity 
as asking 

by what rational necessity a God-man was made, and, as we 
believe and confess, restored life to the world by His death.^ 

hominem salvari sine illo. In secundo autem libro similiter, quasi 
nihil sdatur de Christo, monstratur non minus aperta rationa et 
veritate, naturam humanam ad hoc institutam esse, ut aliquando 
immortalitate beata totus homo, id est in corpore et in animo, frueretur; 
ac necesse esse ut hoc fiat de homine propter quod factus est, sed non 
nisi per hominem Deum, atque ex necessitate omnia quae de Christo 
credhnus fieri oportere {Cur Dens Homo ? Praef.). 

^ Qua scUioet ratione vel necessitate Deus homo factus sit, et morte 
sua, sicut nos credimus et omfitemur, mundo vitam reddiderit (i. i). 
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This is the question which he proposes to answer. He 
pays a delicate compliment to his predecessors, remark- 
ing that what they have said ought really to be sufficient. 
Nevertheless he thinks that he has a real contribution 
to offer, though he is careful to add, in a spirit very 
unlike that of Abelard, that what he says is only to be 
regarded as a private opinion, subject to ratification by 
superior authority.^ 

Anselm then proceeds to clear the groimd by a series 
of preliminary discussions, couched in the form of 
objections raised by unbelievers and brought forward 
for discussion by Anselm's interrogator, Boso. 

z. The objection that the story of the Incarnation 
is unworthy of God, who could not fittingly endure 
weariness, hunger, thirst, and a cruel death, is met by 
the old argument that it was the most fitting way to 
man's salvation. But this is made to lead up to a more 
important point. Boso points out that mere poetical 
parallels between the metiiod of the fall and the method 
of salvation have Kttle weight with imbelievers, who 
demand something more firmly based in logical necessity. 

Wherefore, when we present to unbelievers these congmities 
of which you speak . . . they consider us to be, as it were, 
painting upon a cloud. We must, therefore, show first a rational 
basis for the truth, i,e, a necessity which may prove that God 
should or could stoop to the indignities which we proclaim.* 

Thus Anselm sets aside a whole series of " congmities " 
much in vogue among his predecessors. He will have 
reason, and reason only. 

2. Boso then asks why some other man or angel 
should not have made the Atonement. This Anselm 
dismisses for the present with the rather sophistical 
argument that man would not thus be restored to his 

1 n. a. 

' Quapropter cum has oonvenientias, quas dicis, infiddibut . . • 
obtendimus . . . quasi super nubem pingere nos ezlstimant. Mon- 
ttranda est ergo prius veritatis ratioaabilit soliditas, id est necessitas, 
quae probet Deum ad ea quae praedieamus debuisse aut potuisse 
bumiliari (i. 4). 
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original position as the servant of God, since he would 
become tiie servant of his redeemer.^ 

3. Boso next passes to the old theories of the Atone- 
ment, and frames an indictment as mianswerable as it 
is scathing. It was a stroke of genius on Anselm's part 
to disarm ecclesiastical criticism by making the un- 
believer responsible for his very outspoken comments. 
He deals first with the theory of a ransom paid to the 
devil, as stated by the Greek fathers. The unbeliever, 
Boso says, wonders especially why we speak of a 
" redemption." 

For in what captivity, they say, or in what prison, or in whose 
power were you held from which God could not free you unless 
He redeemed you by such tcnl, and, at the last, by His own 
blood ? And when we say, " He redeemed us from sins, and 
from His own wrath, and trom hell, and from the devil's power, 
whom He Himself came to conquer because we could not do so 
ourselves, and bought back for us the Kingdom of heaven ; 
and by thus doing all this He showed how greatly He loved us," 
they reply : "If you say that God could not do all these things 
by a bare command, wMle you assert that He created all things 
by commanding them, 3rou contradict yourselves, representing 
Him as not almighty. Or if you confess that He was able, but 
was unwilling, to do these things otherwise, how can you prove 
Him wise, when you assert that without any reason He was 
willing to suffer such indignities. For all these things which 
you allege that He did depend upon His own wiU ; for the wrath 
of God is nothing else than the will to punish. If, therefore. He 
does not will to punish the sins of man, man is free from sins, 
and from God's wrath, and from hell, and from the power of the 
devil, and he receives those things which he forfeited on account 
of sins. For in whose power is hell or the devil ? Or whose 
is the kingdom of heaven, save His who made all things ? * 

M.5. 

* In qua namque, aiunt nobis, captione, aut in quo carcere, aut in 
cujus potestate tenebamini, unde vos Deus noa potuit liberare, nisi 
vos tot laboribus et ad ultimum sue sanguine redimeret ? Quibus 
cum dicimus : Redemit nos a peccatis, et ab ira sua, et de inferno, 
et de potestate diaboli, quern, quia nos non poteramus, ipse pro nobis 
venit expugnare, et zedemit nobis regnum coelorum; et quia baec 
omnia hoc modo fecit, ostendit quantum nos diligeret ; respon- 
dent : Si dicitis quia Deus baec omnia facere non potuit solo jussu, 
quern cuncta jubendo creasse dicitis, repugnatis vobismetipsis, quia 
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To reply, as Augustine had done, that this way was a 
fitting one for the revelation of God's love, is to deny 
God's power of showing love to us as and when He 
pleases. And to say simply that Christ came to defeat 
the devil will not serve. 

Does not the omnipotence of God reign cvciywhere ? What 
then did God lack, that He should descend from heaven to 
defeat the devil ? i 

The form which the argument had taken in the Latin 
fathers is then reviewed, and Boso practically quotes 
Augustine and Leo : 

Bnt there is also the following account which we are wont 
to give, viz. that God was bound to act against the devil for 
man's release by judicial means before He did so by force, so 
that when the devil slew Him in whom was no cause of death, 
and who was God, he might justly lose the power which he 
had over sinners ; otherwise God would have done him unjust 
violence, since he held just possession of man, whom he had not 
drawn to him by violence, but who had himself freely surrendered 
to him. I do not see what force this account has. For if the 
devil or man were his own, or belonged to another than God, 
or were under any other power than that of God, perhaps such a 
statement might rightly be made. But since, neither the devil 
nor man belonged to any other than God, and neither exists 
apart from His power, what reason bound Gkxl to deal with His 
own, concerning His own, in His own, otherwise than to punish 
His servant who had persuaded his fellow-servant to leave their 
common Lord, and to join him, and as a traitor had received the 
fugitive, as a thief the fellow-thief laden with his Master's 
property. ... Or, if God, the Judge of all, should rescue man 

impotentem ilium fadtis. Aut si fatemini <iuia potuit, sed non voluit 
nisi ho6 mode, quomodo sapieotem iUum ostendere potestis, quern 
sine ulla ratione tarn indecentia velle pati asseritis ? Omnia enim 
haec, quae obtenditis, in ejus voluntate consistunt ; ira namque Dei 
non est aliud quam voluntas puniendi. Si ergo non vult punire peccata 
bominum, liber est homo a peccatis et ab ira Dei et ab inferno et a 
potestate oiaboli, quae omnia propter peccata patitur, et recipit ea 
quibus propter eadem peccata privatur. Nam in cujus potestate 
est infemus aut diabolus ? aut cujus est regnum coelorum nisi ejus 
qui fecit omnia ? (i. 6). 

^ Nonne Dei omnipotentia regnat ubique ? Quomodo ergo indige- 
bat Deus ut ad vincendum diabolum de coelo descenderet ? (L 6). 
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thus held from the power of him who so unjustly held him, either 
to punish him otherwise than through the devil, or to spare him, 
how is this an injustice. For even though man were justly 
tormented by the devil, yet it was unjustly that the devU tor- 
mented him> 

Boso develops this point at length and it is a contribu- 
tion of the first importance to tiie development of the 
doctrine. The agent of God's just punishment is not 
himself necessarily just. It was no merit in the devil 
but rather malice that made him torment man, his 
fellow-sinner. The old theory had been based upon a 
confusion of thought, a failure to perceive that that 
which is justly suffered may yet be unjustly wrought. 
Neither the devil nor man has any status at all in God's 
court of justice. 

In this sense, then, the devil is said justly to torment man, 
that God justly permits it, and man justly suffers it.* 

And the position is not changed by the introduction 
of metaphors about a " bond," as though the devil had 
rights under some agreement.' The decree which man 
broke was not the devil's decree, but God's. 

^ Sed et illud quod dicera solemus, Deum scilicet debuisse prius 
per justitiam coatra diabolum agere ut liberaxet bominem, qnam per 
fortituainem, ut cum diabolus eum in quo nulla mortis erat causa, 
et qui Deus erat, ocdderet, juste potestatem, quam super peccatores 
babebat, amitteret, alioquia injustam violentiam fecisset illi, quoniam 
juste possidebat hominem, quern non ipse violenter attraxerat, sed 
idem homo se sponte ad ilium cootulerat : non video quam vim habeat. 
Nam si diabolus aut homo suus esset ant alterius quam Dei, aut in 
alia quam in Dei potestate maneret, forsitan hoc recte diceretur. Cum 
autem diabolus aut homo non sit nisi Dei, et extra potestatem Dei 
neuter consistat : quam causam debuit Deus agere cum suo, de suo, in 
suo, nisi ut servum suum puniret, qui suo oonservo communem domi- 
num deserere et ad se persuasisset transire, ac traditor higitivum, 
fur furem cum furto sui suscepisset ? . . . . Aut si judex omnium 
Deus hominem sic possessum de potestate tam injuste possidentis, vel 
ad puniendum ilium aliter quam per diabolum, vel ad paroendum 
illi, eriperet, quae haec injustitia esset ? Quamvis enim homo juste 
a diabolo torqueretur, ipse tamen ilium injuste torquebat (i. 7). 

' Hoc itaque modo diabolus didtur juste vexare hominem, quia 
Deus hoc juste permittit, et homo hoc juste patitur (L 7). 

» See p. 45. 
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There was, therefore, as regards the devil, no reason why God 
might not use His strength against him to deliver man.* 

The cogency of the argument is omiplete. Despite 
his earher deference to his predecessors Ansebn does 
not even pretend to make out a case against Boso on 
their behalf. Nor indeed has any writer ever attempted 
to do so. \Wthin a very few years the theory of a 
transaction with the devil had passed altogether out of 
the field of serious theology. 

4. Boso finally raises difficulties as to the Penal 
aspect of the Atonement, and the theologians of the 
Rdormation would have done well to take this chapter 
of the Cur Deus Homo ? to heart : 

What justice is it to deliv^ the most just man of all to death 
in the sinner's stead ? What man would not be adjudged 
culpable if he condemned the innocent that he mi^^t free the 
guilty ? ... If God cannot save sinners otherwise than by condemn- . 
ing tiie just, where is His omnipotence ? But if He could, but 
would not, how are we to defend both His wisdom and His 
justice ? ■ 

Ansebn answers on traditional lines. The death of 
Christ was not iii^cted upon an unwilling victim. No 
compulsion whatever was involved. Christ Himself 
freely accepted a death which was not His due. That 
His death was voluntary is shown by the fact of His 
sinlessness, for God could not rightly have required 
death from one m^o was sinless. He died because He 
willed to save the world, and the world could be saved 
in no other way.' Ansdm is not very happy with this 
solution, and offers some alternative suggestions. He 
points out that the good will wherewith the Son was 

^ Nihil igitur erat in diabdo cur Deus contra Ulum ad liberandum 
hominem sua uti fortitudine noo deberet (i. 7). 

' Quae autem justitia est hominem omnium justissimum morti 
tradere pro peccatore? Quis homo, si innocentem damnaret ut 
nocentem liberaret, damnandus non judicaretur ? ... Si aliter 
peccatores non potuit salvare quam justum damnando, ubi est ejus 
onmipotentia ? Si vero potuit, sed noluit, quomodo defendemus 
sapientiam ejus atque justitiam ? {L 8). 

» L9. 

K 
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obedient unto death was derived from the Father, so 
that no violence of constraint was involved. Further, 
it was not of the death of Christ that the Father approved, 
but of the good will which led to the death. At the end 
Boso is still dissatisfied. 

Only this fact, that God permits Him thus to be treated, 
though willingly, does not seem to befit such a Father in dealing 
with such a Son. ... It not only seems unbefitting for God 
to save man in this way, but it is not obvious how that death 
avails to save man. For it is strange if God so likes or needs 
the blood of the innocent that unless he is slain He will not or 
cannot spare the guilty.* 

The question recurs later on, and for the present Anselm 
leaves it. 

At this pcwt the main argument begins, with two 
postulates, first 

. . . that we should not allow even the least thing unbecoming on 
the part of God, and that no argument, even the slightest, 
should be set aside unless a stronger is opposed to it ; * 

and secondly, 

. . . the remission of sins is therefore necessary to man that he 
may attain to blessedness.' 

Apart from any record of an Incarnation, what is needed 
that this may be accomplished ? 
Anselm starts by defining sin. 

Sin is nothing else than not to render God His due.* 

^ Hoc solum, quia permittit Deus ilium sic tractari, quamvis 
volentem, non videtur tali Patri dc tali Filio convenire. . . . Nam 
et inconveniens videtur esse Deo hominem hoc mode salvasse ; nee 
apparet quid mors ilia valeat ad salvandum hominem. Mirum enim 
est si Deus sic ddectatur aut eget sanguine innocentis ut non, nisi 
interfecto eo, paroere velit aut possit nooenti (i. xo). 

* Ut nullum vel minimum inconveniens in Deo a nobis aodpiatur, 
et nulla vel minima ratio, si majcr non repugnat, rejidatur (i. zo). 

* Neoessaria est igitur bomini peccatorum remissio ut ad b^titu- 
dinem perveniat (i. zo). 

* Non est itaque aliud peccare quam Deo non reddere debitum 
(L zz). 
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And God's due is the subjection of every will to His 
supreme will. Only thus can we pay Him the honour 
which we owe, by preserving righteousness, or a good 
will. 

The man who does not render God tiiia honour, which is His 
due, takes away from God what is His own, and dishonours God, 
and this is to sin.^ 

And it does not suffice only to restore what was taken 
away. A further restitution must be made for the 
dishonour done to God. 

It does not suffice only to restore what has been taken away, 
but for the injury inflicted he ought to restore more than he took 
away. For just as when one injures another's health it does 
not suffice to restore his health without some additional com- 
pensation for the suffering caused, so when one wrongs another's 
honour, it does not suffice to restore his honour, unless he repay 
to him whom he has dishonoured something pleasing to him, 
in proportion to the injury due to his dishonour. . . . This is 
the satisfaction which every sinner should make to God.* 

To the objection that God might in His mercy remit sins 
without any reference to His injured honour, Anselm 
replies that this would be an offence against all order. 

To remit sin thus is simply not to punish it, and, since sin cannot 
be rightly ordered without satisfaction, apart from punishment, 
if it is not punished it remains not rightly ordered.* 

But this, Anselm feels, is quite impossible. Sin cannot 
be given this position of special privilege as the one 
thing in God's imiverse not subject to law. It is not 

* Hunc bonorem debitum qui Deo non reddit aufert Deo quod 
suum est, et Deum ezhonorat ; et hoc est peccare (i. zx). 

* Nee sufficit solummodo leddere quod ablatum est, sed pro cpn- 
tumdia plus debet reddere quam abstulit. Sicut enim, qui laedit 
salutem alterius, non sufficit si salutem restituit, nisi pro illata doloris 
injuria recompenset ; ita qui honorem alicujus violat, non sufficit 
honorem reddere, si non secundum exhonoarationis factam molestiam 
aliquid, quod placeat illi quem exhonoravit, restituat. . . . Haec est 
satisf actio quam omnis peccator debet Deo faoere (i. ix). 

* Sic dimittere peccatum non est aliud quam non punire; et 
quoniam recte ordinare peccatum sine satisfactione non est nisi punire, 
si non puoitur, inordinatum dimittitur (i. za). 
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fitting that God should do ans^thing unjust or disorderly, 
and so it is no part of His liberty or goodness to leave 
unpunished the sinner ¥^o does not make satisfaction.^ 
P^He concludes : 

Nothing is less toleraUe in the order of things, than that the 
creature should take away the honour due to the Creator, and 
should not repay what he takes away. ... It is necessary, then, 
that either the honour taken away be repaid, or punishment 
foUow ; otherwise God will either be unjust to Himself or be 
powerless to secure either alternative — ^which it is impious even 
to imagine.* 

This is Anselm's central thesis. He distinguishes 
satisfaction and punishment, upon the analogy of dvil 
offences at law. Either satisfaction or punishment 
would vindicate God's outraged dignity, and God can- 
not suffer His personal honour to be violated without 
s vindication. But which is it to be ? • 

The next few chapters appear at first sight to be a 
digression. Anselm wishes to show that some men 
must needs be saved, and that therefore satisfaction 
and not punidunent must be the solution of the problem 
of sin. Otherwise God might have been content with 
the punishment of mankind. He proves his point by 
adopting Augustine's argument^ tiiat the number of 
the fallen angels must needs be restored from among 
men. But if this is so the punishment due for sin must, 
in some cases at least, be set aside. It was necessary, 
therefore, that God should proceed by the way of 
satisfaction.^ 

The ground being thus cleared Anselm can pass on 
to define more closely the satisfaction that is required. 

^ i. Z2. 

* Nihil minus tolerandum est in rerum ordine, quam ut creatura 
Creatori debitum bonorem auferat, et non solvat quod aufert. . . . 
Necesse est ergo, ut aut ablatus honor solvatur, aut poena sequatur ; 
alioquin aut sibiipsi Deus Justus non erit, aut ad utrumque impotens 
erit ; quod nefas est vel cogitare (i. 13). 

• i. 14, 15. 

* Of. Aug. Enchiridion 29. 

• L 16-19. 
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Man himself cannot possibly make it, for he can do 
nothing more than is sdready due from him.^ And even 
if this were not so, the satisfaction for the very slightest 
sin, one glance taken contrary to the will of God, is a 
matter of infinite magnitude, greater than the preserva- 
tion of an infinite number of worlds, with all the life 
therein.^ Further, man has done God a special dis- 
honour in permitting himself to be defeated by God's 
adversary, the devil. Therefore the satisfaction to be 
made must include a special reparation for this in- 
dignity. Han, weakened by his defeat, must yet conquer 
the very adversary to whom he yielded so ^tsily in the 
days of his original strength and glory.' This tiiought, 
a very unnecessary piece of legalism, is Anselm's most 
definite point of contact with the older theory. 

Thus the first book ends with the conclusion that 
man, destined for blessedness, yet cannot make the 
reparation that must be made if that blessedness is to 
be attained. Unless there is salvation in Christ, no 
way of salvation can be seen at all. Anselm challenges 
the unbeliever, through Boso : 

You should now demand of those for whom you speak, who 
do not believe that Christ is necessary for the salvation of man, 
to tell us in what way man can be saved without Christ. If 
they cannot in any way do this, let them cease to deride us, and 
come over and join us, who do not doubt that mah can be saved 
by Christ ; or else let them despair of salvation being possible 
at aU. If they shrink from this, let them believe in Christ with 
us, that they may be saved.* 

In the closing chapter Boso goes on to demand a 
dear explanation of the way in which the Atonement is 
made by Christ. Anselm is careful to point out that 

* i. 20. • L 21. • L 22, 23. 

* Hoc debes nunc ab iUls ezigere qui Christum non esse credunt 
necessarium ad illam salutem bondnis, quorum vice loqueris, ut dicant 
qualiter honK> salvari sine Christo possit. Quod si non possunt ullo 
mode, desinant nos irridere, et accedant et jungant se nobis, qui non 
dubitamus hominem salvari posae per Christum ; aut desperent hoc 
ullo modo posse fieri. Quod si horrent, credant nobiscum in Christum 
ut possint salvari (i. 24). 
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the fact of satisfaction is not impaired by any imperfec- 
tion of theory. Boso, however, demand a tiieory, and 
a theory based on necessary reasoning, and to this task 
Ansehn now proceeds.^ 

The second book opens with a recapitulation. 
Rational beings were made righteous that they might 
choose and enjoy the highest good for its own sake, 
and that highest good is God.^ Death was due directly 
to man's sin.' Yet despite that sin, and the death whidi 
it entailed, 

. . . God must accomplish for human nature that which He has 
begun, or else have made in vain so sublime a nature designed 
for so great a good.* 

The difficulty at once arises that this makes it appear 
that God is controlled by some necessity higher than 
Himself. Boso asks : 

But if this is so it seems as though God were compelled to 
procure man's salvation, by the necessity of avoiding what is 
unbecoming to Himself. How then can it be denied that He does 
this more for His own sake than for ours ? And if this is so, 
what thanks do we owe Him for that which He does for His own 
sake ? And how are we to impute our salvation to His grace, if 
He saves us of necessity ? ' 

The question is very natural It is, in fact, the inevit- 
able consequence of the presuppositions with which 
Anselm set out. He is seeking for a logical necessity 
of an absolute kind, for a proof that God could not have 
acted otherwise. He has arrived at the conclusion that 
God of necessity must save us, for the sake of His 
honour. Does it not follow then that God is bound and 

* i. 25. • ii. 1. » ii. 2. 

* Aut hoc de humana natura perficiet Deus quod incepit, aut in 
vaniun fecit tarn sublimem naturam ad tantum Ixmum (ii. 4)* 

* Sed si ita est, videtur quasi cogi Deus, necessitate vitandi in- 
deoentiam, ut salutem procuret humanam. Quomodo ergo negari 
poterit, plus hoc propter se facere quam propter nos ? At si ita est, 
quam gratiam illi debemus pro eo quod focit propter se ? Quomodo 
etiam nostram imputabimus salutem ejus gratiae, si nos salvat neces- 
sitate ? (u. s). 
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not free ? Anselm answers that the only necessity 
which binds God is of God Himself, being nothing else 
than His own free grace, whereby He fredy undertakes 
His changeless purpose. 

And when we say that God does an3rthuig as it were from the 
necessity of avoiding dishonour, .... we should rather under- 
stand that He does this from the necessity of preserving His 
honour, which necessity is obviously nothing else than the 
immutalnlity of His honour, which He has from Himself and not 
from another, and which is therefore imprc^>erly called necessity.^ 

For the moment this somewhat vague explanation 
satisfies Boso. 

But how is satisfaction to be made ? It must be 
greater in value than all which is not God. Therefore 
only God can make it. Yet it must be made by man. 
Necessarily, therefore, it must be the work of a God- 
man,* perfect God and perfect man.' He must be of 
Adam's race and not of some new race, 

. • . f or he who makes satisfaction must be identical with the 
sinner, or of the same race.* 

It is fitting that He should be bom of a virgin.^ To 
prove this Anselm resorts to a mere juggling with words, 
which becomes still more marked in the following 
section, where he argues that it was necessarily the 
function of the Second Person of the Trinity to become 
incarnate.* 

^ Et cum didmus Deum aliquid facere quasi necessitate vitandi 
inhonestatem . . . potius intelligendum est quia hoc fadt necessitate 
servandae honestatis, quae scilicet necessitas non est aliud quam 
immutabihtas honestatis ejus, quam a se ipso et non ah alio habet, 
et iddrco improprie didtur necessitas (ii. 5). 

• ii. 6. • ii. 7. 

* Necesse est ut satisfoidens idem sit qui peccator, aut ejusdem 
generis (iL 8). It should be noted that no reason whatever is given 
for this alternative. The pressing of the identity would have given 
a different, and a far higher view of the Atonement, upon mystical 
lines. 

• u. 8. 

* ii. 9 — ^a typical sample of the worst side of mediaeval scholasticism* 
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The God-man will not deserve death, being sinless.^ 
His pure humanity, indeed, will not be liable to death 
at all, since deati^ has no place in incorrupt human 
nature. But as God He has power to lay down His 
life and to take it again. Therefore He will be able 
to die. 

Bat there is nothing more severe and arduous that a man can 
suffer for the honour of God, freely, and not as a matter of debt, 
than death ; and there is no way in which a man can more entirely 
give himself up to God than when he delivers himself up to 
death for His honour. ... It is needful, therefore, that he who 
would make satisfaction for man's sin should be one who can 
die, if he wills to do so.* 

The death of such a man will be of infinite value, for the 
least hurt to His body would be a more grievous thing 
than the punishment of all sin (this is the only passage 
where Anselm actually speaks of sin as infinite).' And 
so that death would avaol for all sinners, including not 
only those who slew Christ,^ but also Adam and Eve, 
and all who died before Him.^ 

A discussion of original sin and the Immaculate 
G>nception is here introduced and is made to lead up 
once more to the question of necessity, which now 
receives its final treatment. Boso asks : 

How then can it be that He did not die of necessity, since He 
could not have been unless He had been going to die ? For if 
He had not been going to die the virgin from whom He was taken 
would not have been pure, since this could only be by belief in 
His actual death, and He could not otherwise have been taken 
from her.* 



1 iiio. 

* Nihil autem asperius aut diffidlius potest homo ad honorem Dei 
sponte et non ex debito pati quam mortem ; et nullatenus seipsum 
potest homo magis dare Deo quam cum se morti tradit ad honorem 
ilUus. . . . Talem ergo oportet eum esse, qui pro peccato hominis 
satisfacere volet, ut mori possit, si velit (ii. ii). 

» ii. 14. * ii. 15. • ii. 16. 

« Quomodo ergo non necessitate mortuus est qui non nisi quia 
moritunis erat potuit esse ? Nam si moritunis non esset, virgo de 
qua assumtus est mxmda non fuisset, quoniam hoc nequaquam valuit 
esse, nisi veram ejus mortem credendo, nee ille de ilia potuit aliter 
assumi (ii. 17), 
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To this rather involved question Anselm returns his 
former answer, that the necessity binding Christ to die 
was the necessity of His own free will, which was the 
will of God. 

Since then God's will acts under no necessity, but by its own 
power, and His will was God's will. He died under no necessity, 
but by His own power alone.* 

But Boso refuses to be satisfied, ai^guing that if this is 
so Christ might have chosen not to die, and thereby 
not to be Himself. 

This drives Anselm back to a detailed discussion of 
necessity in its relation to the will of God. He shows 
that necessity is simply identical with that will, which 
is free and which yet, being supreme, cannot be changed. 

For whenever it is said that God cannot, power is not denied 
Him, but His invincible strength and force is implied. For 
nothing else is meant than nothing can make Him do what is 
said to be impossible for Him.* 

So Anselm concludes that the death of Christ was under 
what he calls " sequent necessity," necessity which 
does not compel the fact to be, but which is itself based 
upon the occurrence of the fact. The rule of this kind 
of necessity is : 

Whatever was, must necessarily have been ; whatever is 
must necessarily be, and must necessarily have been about to 
be ; whatever is to be, must necessarily be about to be.* 

Such necessity does not precede God's will, but depends 
upon it. 

^ Quoniam ergo voluntas Dei nulla necessitate facit aliquid, sed 
sua potestate, et voluntas illius fuit voluntas Dei, nulla necessitate 
mortuus est, sed sola sua potestate. 

* Quotiens namque didtur Deus non posse, nulla negatur in eo 
potestas, sed insuperabilis significatur potentia et fortitude. Non 
eohn aliud intelligitur nisi quia nulla res potest efficere ut agat ille 
quod negatur posse (IL i8a). 

* Quidquid fuit necesse est fnisse. Quidquid est, necesse est esse, 
et necesse est futurum fuisse. Quidquid futurum est, necesse est 
futurum esse (ii. i8a). 
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If you would know the true necessity of all that He did and 
suffered, know that they all necessarily took place, because He 
willed them. But no necessity preceded His will.^ 

It is difficult to see that any real necessity is left at all. 
The absolute logical necessity for which Anselm is 
seeking seems to have passed out of sight altogether. 

How then did Christ's death maJce satisfaction ? 
Because of the obedient righteousness in which it was 
incurred, whereby it was an example to men, showing 
them that no trials should ever turn them aside from 
the righteousness which they owe to God. (This hint 
of the Moral theory is quite out of keeping with the rest 
of Anselm's thought. It is a grievous lapse from 
" logical necessity.") And Christ was under no obliga- 
tion to die, save the obligation of His own will.* 

What reward then was He to receive for this great 
and free gift of His life ? Here Ansehn's argument is 
at its very weakest. He assumes that some reward 
must be given. 

I see that it is necessary that the Father should recompense 
the Son ; otherwise He will appear either unjust, if He is un- 
willing, or impotent, if He cannot ; which things are foreign to 
God's nature.* 

And yet there is nothing to be given, since Christ, as 
God, possesses all things already. 

To whom then is it more fitting that He should give the fruit 
and recompense of His death than to those for whose salvation 
(as true reason has taught us) He made Himself man, and to 
whom (as we said) He gave by d3ang an example of dying for 
the sake of righteousness ? For vainly will they be imitators of 
Him, if they are not partakers of His merit. Or whom can He 

^ Si vis omnium quae fecit et quae passus est, veram scire neoessita- 
tern, scito oomia ex necessitate fuisse, quia ipse voluit. Voluntatem 
vero ejus nulla praeoessit necessitas (ii. z8a). 

• ii. iSb. 

* Imo necesse esse video ut Pater Filio retribuat; alioquin aut 
injustus esse videretur, si nollet, aut impotens, ti non posset; quae 
aliens sunt a Deo (ii. 19). 
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more justly make heirs to that which is His due, and which He 
Himself does not need, and of the abundance of His fulness, 
than His parents and brethren, whom He sees laden with debts 
so numerous and so great, and languishing in profound misery, 
so that they may be forgiven what they owe for their sins, and 
may receive what they lack on account of their sins ? ^ 

With this very slight and inadequate recognition of the 
manward aspect of Atonement the argument doses. 
Ansebn repeats, now in his own person, that nothing 
was due to the devil either from God or from man, 
and in a short appendix rejects the suggestion of 
Gregory of Nyssa, that the devil might perhaps be saved.* 
Finally he declares that his view sums up the teaching 
of the Old and New Testaments, and submits to the 
judgement of theologians, "if," he adds significantly, 
" it be given in accordance with reason." • 

The above sketch of the argument of the Cur Deus 
Homo ? will suffice to show how great is the gulf which 
separates it from the earlier Latin theology. It is an 
attempt to carry through consistently a single logical 
principle, and Anselm retains practically nothing of the 
theories of his predecessors. Such points of contact 
as remain are only in points of detail. The following 
are the more noteworthy : 

(a) Anselm's argmnent that since man was defeated 
by the devil the Atonement must include a defeat of 
the devil by man. The conception of a conquest of the 
devil had lain at the root of the older theory, from the 
time when Origen gave it prominence. But in Origen 

^ Quibus convenientius fructum et retributionem suae mortis 
attribueret, quam illls propter quos salvandos (sicut ratio veritatis 
nos docuit) hominem se fecit, et quibus (ut dizimus) moriendo exemplum 
moriendi propter justitiam dedit? Frustra quippe imitatores ejus 
erunt, si meriti ejus participes non erunt. Aut quod justius fadet 
haeredes debiti, quo ipse non eget, et exundantiae suae plenitudinis, 
quam parentes sues et fratres, quos aspicit tot et tantis debitis obligatos 
egestate tabescere in profundo miseriarum, ut eis dimittatur quod 
pro peccatis debent, et detur, quo propter peccatum carent ? (ii. 19). 

• ii. 21. 

' ii. 22. Non renuo correctionem» si rationabillter fit. 
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and Gregory of Nyssa the conquest intended is wrought 
by God. The whole point of the conception is now 
changed. God may fittingly demand, as part of the 
satisfaction of His honour, that the defeat of man by 
the devil should be reversed by man. But this is quite 
secondary to Anselm's main argument, and might, 
indeed, have been omitted without affecting it. 

(b) The emphasis on Christ's sinless obedience is 
retained, but the point is largely changed. In the 
earlier Latin writers it is used to show that the devil 
had no rights over Christ and had, by attacking Him, 
lost all claim to man. Anselm follows Augustine so 
far as to say that the sinlessness of Christ freed Him 
from all liability to death, so that His death was purely 
voluntary. But the reference of the argument now 
becomes wholly Godward, and the devil passes out of 
sight. It is the sinlessness of Christ which makes 
His offering both voluntary and worthy, an adequate 
satisfaction even for the wounded honour of God. 

(c) Anselm is most like his predecessors in his greatest 
inconsistency, viz. in his attempt to explain how the 
effects of the Atonement are made operative for and in 
humanity. Here he falls back, like Augustine and 
Gregory the Great, upon the Moral theory. Abelard 
might easily have quoted one or two sections of the 
Cur Deus Homo ? in support of his case. Christ's death 
is an exam|de of obedience for us to follow. How we 
can ever find strength to follow that example Anselm 
never explains. Like most of the Latin writers he is 
very weak on that mystical side which had been so 
prominent and so vital in the thought of the Greeks. 
He has no apparent sense of the truth, fundamental 
alike to St. Paul, Origen, and Athanasius, that all 
humanity is one with Christ in His death and in His 
rising again to new life. Augustine had echoed this 
somewhat faintly. Gregory the Great had at least 
recognized that an infusion of righteousness was needed. 
Bernard felt, without expressing it very clearly, the 
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mystical side of the Eucharist as the Sacrament of 
Redemption. Ansebn's only hint of anything of the 
kind is the passage where he speaks of satisfaction as a 
" washing/' ^ fitting man for paradise. The thought 
is not wcMTked out, nor indeed is there any reference to 
the Christian's life in this world, but only to his prepara- 
tion for entry into the next. 

The main theory of the Cur Deus Homo? is stated 
with the greatest deamess. It applies to the Atone- 
ment the highest social principle of which the thought 
of the day was aware, the princi|de of honour and satis- 
faction, and carries ifHhrough as com|detely and con- 
sistently as possible. The logical clearness of the book 
makes it an easy task to criticize it, and rather less easy 
to appreciate its real greatness. But its enormous 
influence over the thought of the Western Church shows 
that it was very largdy adequate to the intellectual 
needs of its age. And the theory which the earUer 
Reformers developed upon the basis of Anselm's 
thought was in fact far inferior. He himself had seen 
the possibihty of stating the Godward view of Atone- 
ment along Penal lines, and had rejected it decisively. 
The Governmental theory of Grotius was in many 
respects a reversion to Anselm's point of view.* It 
has only been within the last two hundred years, with 
the fuller perception of the meaning of personality, 
and of all that is implied by speaking of God as personal, 
that the possibility of a fuller account has been clearly 
seen. 

The general character of the Satisfaction theory is 
sufficiently indicated in the preceding analysis of the 
Cfir Deus Homo ? and a further exposition is unnecessary. 
The following points are, however, of special importance : 

I. In justice to Anselm it should be noticed that he 
does not press his view as final.. 

^ Lavaiio (L 19). 

* Compare, «.f ., the oonoeption of God in i. xa with that of Grotius. 
See p. 293. 
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It most be remembered that whatever a man can say or know 
abont the subject, the deeper reasons for such a truth still lie 
concealed.^ 

2. Yet Ansdm does claim that by his line of argument 
it can be seen that the Atonement must not only have 
been made, but have been made in accordance with 
the New Testament record. Here he definitely breaks 
with his predecessors, who had constantly asserted that 
God might have saved man by a word, or in any way 
He ples^ed. Anselm is sure that some necessity must 
lie behind God's action and that this necessity is not 
wholly outside the scope of human reason. Except in 
one or two details, not necessary to the main argument, 
he thinks that even Jews and pagans would have to 
accept his reasoning.' 

But Anselm gets into great difficulties over this 
necessity. It is hard to avoid the feeling that it is 
something above God, binding Him to act in a fixed 
way. Anselm's explanation that it is God's own 
immutable will does not do much to remove this feeling. 
The difficulty is obscured, and, for the reader, com- 
plicated, by a continual play of thought between 
what is " necessary " and what is " fitting," and 
again between what is " fitting " and what is morally 
" obligatory." • But in thef end Anselm has to face it, 
and his explanation really does away with necessity 
altogether. It is simply God's free will, and, though 
Anselm does not explicitly say so, God might have 
acted otherwise, had He so willed. 

3. This attempt to make the Atonement logically 
necessary in terms of honour almost puts God's love out 
of sight. It is a witness to the real truth of Ansekn's 
thought that his argument again and again needs the 

1 Imo sciendum est, quidquid homo inde dicere vd scire possit, 
altiores tantae rei adhuc latere rationes (i. 2). 

■ ii. 22. 

* It is an instructive study to follow the alternation of meaning 
and usage between amoent&niia and necssstUss, dtM and deed, 
throughout the treatise. 
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equation of necessity and love. But he never makes 
this equation. The explanation in terms of honour 
and satisfaction seems complete without, and it is only 
as an afterthought, of a rhetorical kind, that the love 
of God is introduced at all. 

4. Anselm is weak at every point in his expression 
of the mauMrard side. His definition of sin, " Not to 
render God His due," is far below that of Athanasius 
and Augustine, who at least did justice to the tre- 
mendous positive force of evil. Though he emphasizes 
its enormity he does so on crudely quantitative lines. 
Satisfaction he regards as a quantitative equivalent for 
such and such quantities of sin. This view is, of course, 
closely bound up with the ecclesiastical doctrines of 
penance and of merits, which |dayed a considerable 
part in the life of the Church, and could not but affect 
theological thought. The result of this quantitative 
view of satisfaction is that Anselm does not fed the 
need of aii Atonement taking effect in the life of mankind. 
All that is necessary, and all that is effected, is a change 
of status, and that by the mere accident that there was 
no other reward that could possibly be given to Christ 
for His offering. Why a reward should be given at all 
is by no means obvious. 

5. It is important, in view of later develoi»nents, 
that Anselm regards Christ's offering as totally adequate 
in itself, quite apart from its acceptance by God. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 

Anselm's influence upon his contemporaries was 
inunediate and far-reaching upon its negative side.^ 
Within a few years the theory of a transaction with the 
devil had found its last exponent in Peter Lombard, 
and though echoes of the old language may still be heard 
in Bonaventura, in Aquinas, and even in Luther, its 
phrases have often become mere rhetoric, illustrative 
of various aspects of the Satisfaction theory, and 
where more consciously introduced are usually carefully 
adapted to the Anselmic scheme. One or two writers 
in the twelfth century still try to find a place for the 
devil in their S5rstem. Hugh of St. Victor, for example, 
starts from the position that the devil has acquired 
certain rights against man, though he has none as 
against God. God alone, therefore, can help man, but 
He Himself is angry at man's sin and demands an 
adequate satisfaction for the dishonour done to Himself. 
The argument thus proceeds quite on Anselmic lines. 
Man having neither an adequate obedience nor an 
adequate punishment to offer, God supplies both through 
the Incarnation and the Cross. 

The cure is to be seen in this that the devil laid his hand on 
Him who was free from sin, in whom he found nothing of his 
own. And so he rightly lost those whom he seemed to hold by 
some sort of right, through their faith in Him who by His death 

^ Upon this whole period Franks, op, cU., is full and illuminating. 
He treats Hugh of St. Victor and Alexander of Hales at considerable 
length. 

144 
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became the cause of salvation to all who obey Him. For He 
suffered not Im* Himself but for us.^ 

Qu4sHon : Was our price given to the devil or to God ? 
Answ^ : It was given to God, not the devil ; for no injustice 
was done to the devil who was bat a sort of gaoler.* 

God freely gave to man that which man might pay as dne to 
God. He gave therefOTe to man that Man whom man might 
pay for man, who, that a worthy recompense mi^t be mi^e, 
was not only equal to but greater than the former man. That 
therefore Man greater than man might be given for man, God 
was made man for man. Christ, therefore, by His birth paid 
man's debt to the Father and by His death expiated man's 
guilt, so that, in that He endured for man a death which He 
owed not, man might justly through that death escape the death 
which he owed, and that the devil might find no ground for 
complaint, since dominion over man was not his due, and man 
was worthy of his freedom.* 

This latter passage is entirely Anselmic. The devil 
has become qtiite a secondary figure, and the Godward 
aspect of Atonement, which alone remains important, 
is characteristically worked out in dual empha^ upon 
Christ's life of obedience and His death of suffering. 
Hugh refuses, however, to accept Anselm's difficult 
argument for the absolute necessity of the Atonement. 
In this, and, indeed, in all respects, Anselm finds a more 

^ Remedium in hoc consideratur, quia diabolus misit in eum qui 
immunis orat a peocato, in quo quicquam quod suum erat non invenit. 
Ideo merito eos, quos quodam jure tenere videbatur, amisit, credentes 
in eum qui per mortem suam onmibus obtemperantibus sibi factus 
est causa salutis : non enim pro se sed pro nobis passus est {Quoist, 
dfca Bp. ad Rom. 90) 

* Quaeritur, Cui pretium nostrum sit datum an diabolo an Deo ? 
Solutio, Deo datum non diabolo est; quia nuUa injuria facta est 
diabolo, qui non erat nisi tanquam carcerarius {ib, 92). 

* Dedit Deus gratis homini quod homo ex debito Deo redderet. 
Dedit igitur homini hominem quern homo pro honune redderet, qui, 
ut digna recompensatio fieret priori non solum aequalis sed major 
esset. Ut ergo pro homine redderetur homo major bomine, factus 
est Deus homo pro homine. Christus ergo nasoendo debitum hominis 
patri solvit, et moriendo reatum hominis ezpiavit, ut, cum ipse pro 
homine mortem quam non debebat sustineret, juste homo propter 
ipsam mortem quam debebat evaderet, et jam lociun calumniandi 
^bolus non inveniret, quia et ipse homini dominari non debuit, et 
homo Uberari dignus fuit {Dial. 44 Sacrameniis, 4). 
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direct adherent in Richard of St. Victor, whose De 
Incamatiane Verbi is largely modelled upon the Cur 
Deu$ Homo? Richard argues that the fullest satis- 
faction certainly demanded the Cross : 

Without latisiaction man could not fully be restored, but for 
full satiafaction it was required that there should be as great 
humility in expiation as there had been presumption in sin/ 

But, as Oxenham points out, this is not as definite as 
the position taken up by Anselm. " His language 
does not imply anything more than that the death of 
Oirist was necessaiy, if an adequate satisfaction were 
to be made at all." ' Other methods of salvation are 
not excluded from possibility. 

Apart from these two writers Anselm's positive 
influence upon the century is not very marked, and 
upon the special point of ^e absolute necessity of the 
Atonement to God he finds no support. His criticisms 
took more inunediate effect than his suggestions, though 
hints of these may be seen in almost every writer, from 
Bernard ouMrards. And the great weakness of his theory, 
its utter failtire to account for the assignation to man 
of the fruits of Christ's death, left a clear field for the 
influence of Abelard. Peter Lombard is not alone in 
his statement of the Moral theory. Abelard's friend, 
Robert PuUejm, though he regards the price of redemp- 
tion as paid to God, sees ako in Chnst's Passion an 
example to man, and even Hugh of St. Victor falls back 
upon a similar view to account for God's choice of this 
particular mode of redemption. 

That in Him who suffered men may see what they ought to 
repay to God, in Him who was glorified they may consider what 

^ Sine satisfactione hominem ad plenum reparari non posse, ad 
plenitudinem autem satisfactionis oportuisse ut tanta esset humiliatio 
in expiatione quanta fuerat praesumptio in praevaricatione IDe Incam, 
Verbi, 8). 

*^ Oxenham, op. cii, p. 193. 
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reward they may expect from Him ; so that in example He may 
be the Way, in promise the Ttnth, in reward the Life.^ 

In the following century, however, Anselm came to 
his own. The thirteenth century is the typical age of 
schdastidsm. Its literature is voluminous and tedious. 
It consists largely of elaborate commentaries upon the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, examined in minute detail. 
Theology is drawn out in long series of propositions 
and conclusions, based upon the methods of .Aristotle's 
logic, and much time and effort is spent on matters of 
very small importance. It was natural that Anselm's 
close reasoning should appeal to such an age, and the 
influence of the Cur Deus Homo ? now becomes domi- 
nant. Such writers as Alexander of Hales, Albert the 
Great, and Bonaventura adopt the Satisfaction theory 
practically as Ansehn had stated it, though they elaborate 
it considerably and not always very consistently. The 
principal divergence is upon the vexed question of 
necessity. In spite of the difficulties in which this had 
involved Anselm his whole argument was based on the 
idea that God could not leave anjrthing unregulated, 
out of place, in His universe, and that therefore He was 
not only bound to save man, but was also bound to use 
the one way which did not injure either His purpose or 
His honotir. Alexander of Hales* accepts this argu- 
ment, but yet refuses to draw the conclusion that any 
necessity is laid upon God. In that justice which is 
God's very Being, he says, God might have elected to 
save man without satisfaction rendered, though He 
could not do so in that justice which goes by congruity 
of merits. Albert the Great* argues in favour of the 
necessity of the Atonement, but on different grounds 
from those given by Anselm. Original sin, he s^ys, 

' Ut in eo qui passus est videant quid ei retribuere debeant, in eo 
autem qui glorificatut est considerent quid ab eo debeant exspectare ; 
ut et ipse sit via in exemplo et Veritas in promisso et vita in praemio 
(Dial, d4 Sacr. lo). 

* Summa, iii. Q. i. 4-7. * Omm, in 5«fi/. ni. 20. 
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being a corruption of the nature derived from Adam, 
the natural head of the race, can only be remitted 
through a supernatural second Head, since a second 
natural Head is unthinkable. Here we are in touch 
with a mystical conception of the Incarnation recalling 
the thought of Bernard and of the early Greek fathers. 
In such a conception Ansehn is sadly lacking. 

Bonaventura^ goes so far as openly to dispute 
Ansebn's contention. Nothing would have been left 
unregulated, he afi&rms, even if God had saved man by 
way of mercy. It was open to God to do so if He 
would, and such salvation would not even have precluded 
the due punishment of sin> since sin carries with it its 
own punishment. And, further, though it is true that 
the death of Christ was the only proper and complete 
satisfaction, a point which Bonaventura has previously 
argued in great detail, God might nevertheless have 
accepted a less suffering on Christ's part as sufficient. 

As to the liberating of man I firmly believe that he might 
have been Uberated in tome other way, but as to redemption I 
neither deny this nor venture to afi&rm it, since it is rash, when 
speaking of the Divine power, to assign to it any Umits. For He 
can do more than we can conceive.* 

It is difficult to see that such a conclusion, however 
pious, is really consistent with an argument which is 
intended to prove by sheer logic that no method is so 
consistent with both justice and mercy as the method 
of satisfaction^ and that that satisfaction could not 
possibly be made except by Christ. Bonaventura not 
only adopts Anselm's argument, but expands it with all 
manner of fresh reasons and congruities. He adds to it 
suggestions drawn not only from the Moral argument 
but even echoes of the old phrases about the ensnaring of 

^ In Spnt. Ui. 20. 

* De liberatione enim firmiter credo quod alio modo potuit liberari, 
de redemptione vero nee nego nee audeo affirmare, quia temerarium 
est, cum de divina potestate agitur, tennmum praefigere ei. Amplius 
enim potest quam nos possumus oogitare (ffr.). 
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Leviathan. No other method was so acceptable for 
the appeasing of God's anger, so fitted to cure the dis- 
ease of sin, so effectual to attract mankind, so wise to 
overcome man's enemy. In particular Bonaventura 
emphasizes the point which was also made by Albert the 
Great. Man may conceivably, aided by God's grace, 
make a partial satisfaction for actual sin. But he could 
not possibly make any satisfaction for original sin. 
Only the Second Adam could do this, and by thus break- 
ing the power of original sin He wins for man that grace 
in which man may himself make satisfaction for actual 
sin.^ After these accumulated arguments the conclusion 
that God might nevertheless have chosen some other 
method seems hardly in place. Yet the instinct that 
prcmipted it was a true one, and might well have pdnted 
its possessor to the truth that any Godward the(»y of 
Atonement, if carried beyond very modest limits, assumes 
aknowledgeof the Being of God utterly beyond the range 
of our faculties. But the whole sjnrit of the age was 
against such a thought, and Bonaventura has clearly no 
suspicion of this radical weakness in his position. 

After the time of Bonaventura and his contemporaries 
the current of Western theology divided into the two 
main streams of the Thomist and Scotist schools, 
deriving their names and their ideas from Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus respectively. On the doctrine 
of the Atononent, as on most other doctrines, the two 
schools differed widely. Both Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus draw their method of thought and much of the 
detail of their theologies from Ansebn, and they agree, 
as their predecessors had done, in rejecting his view of 
the absolute necessity of the Atonement. But they reach 
this position from standpoints which differ fundamentally. 

1 The influence of the ecdesiartkal doctrine of penance here makes 
itself felt. This doctrine was probably of importance in connexion 
with the origins of the Satisfaction theory (see note, p. 121) ; it certainly 
affected its later statements. This is natural, since the whole theory 
of the efficacy of the merits of Christ rests primarily upon a Godward 
interpretation of the meanmg of His obedience and death. 
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The divergence between the two schools, due in part 
to the rivalry between the two great orders, the Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, and in part to the influence of 
opposed philosophical theories, the Thcmiists adopting 
Realism and the Scotists Nominalism, may be traced 
back in more than one respect to an earlier date than 
that of the two great writers from whom they took their 
names. And in particular the very radical difference 
which appears in connexion with the doctrine of the 
Atonement begins to show itself in the answers given 
to a problem formulated by Rupert of Deutz in the 
twelfth century. Would Christ have become man if 
man had not sinned ? Rupert himself and Alexander 
of Hales answered that He would, Bonaventura that 
He would not. 

Aquinas^ followed Bonaventura in his reply to 
Rupert's question. He admitted that the Incarnation 
was the crown and consunmiation of all creation, but 
nevertheless definitely declared that it was the result 
of man's sin. Had man not fallen the Incarnation 
would not have taken place. Thus the Incarnation 
and the Atonement are very intimately connected in 
Aquinas' system, and here he is following the tradition 
of Western thought and, indeed, of much Eastern 
thought also. It had often been suggested that Christ 
took flesh in order that He might have wherewith to pay 
our debt, or, put less conmierdally, that He might be 
able to suffer. Anselm had adopted this view in his 
statement of the Satisfaction theory, and Aquinas 
follows him closely, in accordance with the current canon. 

Christ sufiered not in His Deity but in His manhood.* 

Yet Aquinas did not draw the obvious conclusion 
that the Incarnation and the Atonement were therefore 

^ For Aquinas* doctrine of the Atonement see StifiiffM, Pars iii Q. 

46-49. 

* Christus non est pastus secundum divinitatem ted secundum 
camem {ib, Q. 48). 
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necessary. Like Bonaventura he refuses to be con- 
sistent, lest he should presume too far, and takes up the 
position that neither the Incarnation nor the Atonement 
was strictly necessary in any sense other than that God 
so willed to save man.^ No limit must be set to God's 
free will. He might without injustice, had He so willed, 
have forgone satisfaction altogether, simply remitting 
man's sin. 

Why then did God choose this method ? Aquinas 
does not despair of giving an answer to this question. 
The method of Satisfaction is in many ways llie most 
fitting, bestowing upon us not only freedom from sin 
but many good gifts besides in connexion with man's 
salvation. It reveals to us God's great love. It gives 
us an example of obedience and of other virtues. Above 
all it inspires us with justifying grace, enabling us to 
use our new-found freedom. 

Through the fact that man was freed by Christ's passion 
many things pertaining to man's salvation were bestowed besides 
freedom from sin. For, firstly, throagh it man knows how 
greatly God loves man, and through this is stirred to love Him, 
in which love the perfecting of man's salvation consists. . . . 
Secondly, through it He has given us an example of obedience 
and humility and constancy, of righteousness and of the other 
virtues displayed in Christ's passion, which are necessary for 
man's salvation. . . . Thirdly, Christ, by His passion not only 
freed man from sin, but also won for him justifying grace and 
the glory of blessedness, as wUl be said below.' 

^ This, of course, is the real oondusioa of Anselm's own discussion 
in CurDem Homo?iL z8, though Ansdm himself failed to give it dear 
expression. With Aquinas, with whom Scotus here agrees, it becomes 
an accepted feature of the Western doctrine. 

• Per hoc autem quod homo per passionem Christi Uberatus, multa 
concurrenmt ad salutem hominis pertinentia praeter liberationem a 
peccato : Primo enim per hoc homo oognosdt quantum bominem deus 
diligat, et per hoc provocatur ad eum diligwidum, in quo perfectio 
humanaesaltttisccmsistit. . . . Secundo quia per hoc nobis deditexem- 
plum obedientiae et humilitatis et oonstantiae, justitiae et ceterarum 
virtutum in passione Christi ostensarum, quae sunt necessaria ad 
humanam salutem. . . . Tertio quia Chiistus per passionem suam 
non solum hominem a peccato liberavit, sed etiam gratiam justificantem 
et gloriam beatitudinis ei promeruit, ut infra dioetur {ib, Q. 46 : the 
reference ad fin. is to Q. 48). 
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Aquinas goes on to give as fourth and fifth reasons.the 
obligation laid upon man to keep himself from sin, 
remembering the price paid for his redemption, and the 
appropriateness of the defeat of the devil by man, thus 
reversing man's defeat by the devil. 

We see here that which was best in the thought of 
Abelard, and which had been so conspicuously absent 
in that of Anselm, taken over and given adequate and 
full expression. The Moral theory is adopted, but 
without any weakness or sentimentaUty. It is fully 
recognized that the power which sanctifies man is not 
of himself, but is to be identified with the grace of God, 
which is His love, a thought which, as we shall see, 
.has for Aquinas a mystical significance. 

In connexion with this revelation of God's love 
Aquinas dwells at length on the greatness of Christ's 
sufferings. And here his view of the Incarnation 
naturally leads him to emphasize the sufferings of Christ's 
whole Incarnate life, culminating in the Cross. Through- 
out His life Christ offered to God the satisfaction of 
obedience, a satisfaction acceptable to God because 
He loved Christ's obedience more than He hated our 
sin. And thus the satisfaction is not only sufficient, 
but even superabundant. 

By His love and obedience in snflfering Christ displayed to 
God something more than was demanded as a recompense for 
all the o£fence of mankind: Firstly, because of the greatness 
of the love in which He sufiered ; secondly, through ^e worth 
of that life which He offered as a satisfaction, being the life of 
God and of man ; thirdly, because of the tmiversality of the 
passion and the greatness of the pains which He assumed. . . . 
And so Christ's passion was not only a sufficient but also a 
superabundant satis&u:tion for the sins of mankind.* 

* Christus autem ex caiitate et obedientia patiendo majus aliquid 
Deo ezhibuit quam ezhibertt reoompensatio totius offensae huinani 
generis : primo quidem propter magnitudinem oaritatis ex qua patie- 
batur ; secundo propter dignitatem vitae suae quam pro sati s fa c ti o ne 
pon^at, quae erat vita del et hominis ; tertio propter generalita- 
tem passionis et magnitudinem dolocis assumpti . . • Bt ideo passio 
Christi non solum suffidens sed etiam superabundans satisftctio fuit 
pro peccatis human! generis (Q. 48). 
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This emphasis upon the superabundant satisfaction 
made by Qirist is the most characteristic contribution 
made by Aquinas to the Ansebnic scheme. In stating 
the way in which its virtue is made available for us he 
abandons his own admirable adaptation of the Moral 
theory and adopts a greatly inferior commercial con- 
ception, more after Ai^elm's own manner. 

Becaase, then, Christ's passion was a sufficient and super- 
abundant satisfaction for man's sin and liability to punishment. 
His passion was, as it were, asortof price freeing us from both our 
obligations. For that very satisfaction wherewith a man makes 
satiflrfaction either for himself or for another, is called a sort of 
price, by which he redeems himself or another from sin and from 
punishment.^ 

Sometimes the old sacrificial language, which had never 
fallen wholly out of use at any period, is adapted to 
the new system of ideas, a connecting link being found 
in Christ's obedience. 

By sufiering He fulfilled all the precepts of the old Law : He 
fulfilled its moral precepts, founded in {vecepts of love, in that 
He suffered both for love of the Father and for love of His 
neighbour; and the ceremonial precepts of the Law, which 
are especially ordained for sacrifices and oblations, Christ fulfilled 
by His passion, in that all the old sacrifices were figures of that 
true sacrifice which Christ offered by d3ring for us. . . . The 
judicial precepts of the Law, ordained especially for those who 
suffer injury, Christ fulfilled by His passion, suffering Ifimself 
to be nailed to the tree for that apple which man plucked from 
the tree against God's command.* 

1 Quia igitur passio ChrisU fuit suffident et superabundans satisfaotio 
pro peocato et reatu poeaae generis humani, ejus passio fuit quasi quod- 
dam pretium per quod liberati sumus ab utraque obligatione. Nam ipsa 
tatisfoctk) qua quia satisfacity tive pro se sive pro alio, pretium quoddam 
dicitur, quo seipsum vel alium radimit a peccato et a poena {ib. Q. 48). 

* Patiendo omnia veteris legis praecepta implevit : moralia quidem, 
quae in praeoeptis caritatis fundantur, implevit in quantum passus est 
et ex dilectione patris et ex dileetione prozimi ; coeremonialia vero 
praecepta legis, quae ad sacrifida et oblationes praecipue ordinantur, 
implevit Christus sua passione, in quantum omnia antiqua sacrifida 
fuorunt figurae illius veri sacrifidi, quod Christus obtulit moriendo 
pro nobis . • . Praec^ta vero judidalia legis, quae praedpue ordinantur 
ad satisfadendam injuriam passis, implevit Christus sua passions, per- 
mittens se ligno affigi pro pomo quod de ligno homo rapuerat contra 
Dei mandatum (ib, Q. 48). 
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And this very work, iht voluntary endurance of the Passion, 
was especially acceptable to God, as springing especially from 
love ; whence it is clear that Christ's Passion was a true sacrifice.* 

Aquinas has just defined sacrifice as 

. . . anything done as an honour properly due to God, for the 
purpose of placating Him.' 

He also quotes Augustine's famous definition : 

A true sacrifice is any work which is done that we may cleave 
to God in holy fellowship, in relation to that good end in which 
we may be truly blessed.* 

To such sacrificial language, as we shall see, the Satis- 
faction theory has tend^ more and more to revert, 
Christ's offering of Himself, the sinless Victim, coming 
to be equated with the supreme act of homage demanded 
by God's honour, even while retaining much of its 
expiatory significance. 

Sometimes the language of the Satisfaction theory 
takes a Penal turn : 

In this is shown the severity of God, who wills not to remit 
sin without punishment.* 

But such language is not developed by Aquinas upon 
Penal lines. " Punishment " for him covers not only 
the " eternal death " due to sin, but the " satisfying 
penalty" whereby sin is put away. The penalties 
inflicted in penance by the Church are before his mind, 
and, not very consistently with his view of the Satis- 
faction of Christ as superabundant, he aiigues that 

^ Et hoc ipsum opus, quod voluntarie passionem sustinuit, Deo 
mazime acceptum fuit, utpote ez caritate mazime proveniens : unde 
manilestum est quod passio Christi fuerit verum sacrificium (ibid.). 

' Aliquid factum in honorem proprie Deo debltum ad eum 
placandum {ibid.), 

* Verum sacrificium est omne opus quod agitur ut sancta societate 
inhaereamus Deo, relatum sdlioet ad ilium finem boni quo veradter 
beat! esse possimus (Aug. De Civ, Dei, z. 6). 

* la quo ostenditur et Dei severitas, qui peocatum sine poena 
dimittere noluit {Summa, iii. Q. 47). 
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these penalties, in their own little degree, have satisfying 
force.* 

But whatever form the language of his theory takes, 
Aquinas is quite free from any thought of a change 
wrought in the attitude of God towards sinners, though 
he expresses himself with some caution. 

It must not be said that the passion of Christ reconciled us to 
God in such a manner that He began to love us anew, but because 
through Christ's passion the cause of hatred is removed, both 
by the removal of sin and by the repayment of a more accq[ytable 
benefit.* 

And even when he is using sacrificial language, adopting 
the principle that the proper function of sacrifice is to 
please God, it is to the nature of man and not to that 
of God that he assigns the change. 

The voluntary su£Fering of Christ was so great a good that for 
this good found in human nature God was appeased in regard 
to aU the offence of mankind, as far as concerns those who are 
joined to Christ in His su£fering.* 

In this passage the mystical tendency of Aquinas reveals 
itself, a tendency which shapes much of his exposition 
of the doctrine of Atonement, and which enables him 
to give a far more living account than his predecessors 
of the way in which Atonement takes effect in the 
heart of man. Aquinas is quite at home in the mystical 
language of St. Paul, and in his mystical view of the 
Sacraments. 

^ lb, Q. 49. There is really some eonfuskm of thought as to the 
idea of punishment. Po4fm smUifuiofia is not stricUy punishment 
at all, but an equivalent, which, conjoined with Christ's merits, is 
offered to God as a substitute for sin's proper punishment. 

* Non dicendum quod passio Christ! didtur quantum ad hoc Deo 
nos recondliasse, quod de novo nos amare indperet, sed quia per 
passionem Cfaristi sublata ett odii causa, turn per ablationem peocaU 
tum per reoompeosationem aooeptabilioris bend^di {ib, Q. 49). 

* Tantum bonum fuit quod Christus voluntarie passus est, quod 
propter hoc bonum in natura humane inventum Deus placatus est 
super omni offensa generis humani, quantum ad eos qui Christo pasio 
oonjunguntur {ib» Q. 49). 
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That we may gain the effects of Christ's passion we must be 
conformed to Him. Now we are conformed to Him sacra- 
mentally in baptism, according to Rom. 6 4 : We are buried 
with Him in baptism unto death.^ 

In particular Aquinas works out Bernard's thought of 
the union of Qirist, as Head of the Church, with His 
members, forming together with them one mjrstical 
Person. 

Grace is given to Christ not only as to a single person, but that 
it may extend also to His members, in that He is the Head of the 
Church.* 

Thus he is able to avoid the difficulty that the effects 
of the Passion are something utterly external to man, 
and that it is only by an arbitrary transference that they 
can become available for him. The sufferings ci Christ 
and their results become in a real sense tiie atoning 
sufferings of His members, and 

Suffering is not meritorious in so far as it has its source from 
without ; but according as any man endures it voluntarily it 
has its source from within and so is meritorious.* 

The Head and the members are as it were one m3r8tical 
Person, and so Christ's satisfaction pertains to all the faithfuJ, 
as to His own members.* 

And the way in which man may make this union effective 
for himself is faith, yet not the mere intellectual belief 
of the understanding, but faith that is set on fire by love. 

^ Ad hoc quod oonsequemur effectum passionis Christi, oportet nos 
ei configurarL Configuramur autem ei in baptiamo sacramentaliter, 
secundum Rom. 4 : Consepulti sumus ei per baptismum in 
mortem {ib. Q. 49). 

* Christo data est gratia non solum ticut singulari peraonae sed in 
quantum est caput eodesiae ut sdl. ab ipso redundaret ad membra 
{ib. Q. 48, ci Q. 49* r> also Q. 8). 

' Passio non est meritoria in quantum habet principium ab 
ezteriori; sed secundum quod earn aliquis voluntarie sustinet, sic 
habet principium ab interior!, et hoc modo est meritoria {ib, Q. 48). 

* Caput et membra sunt quasi una persona mystica, et ideo satis- 
(actio Christ! ad omnes fiddes pertinet sicut ad sua membra 
(ib, Q. 48). 
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The faith by which we are cleansed from sin is not onformed 
faith, which may co-ezist even with sin, but faith formed by 
love, that so Christ's passion may be api^ed to ns not merely 
theoretically but also effectually.^ 

And thus we ccmie back almost to Abelard and the Moral 
theory. It is the love of God working as love in man 
that explains the power of the Atonement. " In love 
the perfecting of man's salvation consists." • But the 
thought whidh was lacking in Abelard is now suppUed. 
It is in its power of union that love finds its efficacy. 
Love can create such a unity that the satisfaction 
wrought by Christ is wrought by man in Him. And so 
in Aquinas the thought of Anselm meets that of Abelard, 
each finding its fulness in that mystical union of which 
faith is the form and love the force. 

Hamack is hardly doing justice to Aquinas when he 
sa}^ that we find in him muUa, nan mtdtum. But his 
criticism of the exposition given in the Summa as 
exhibiting some confusion of thought cannot be 
questioned. " The wavering between the hypothetical 
and the necessary modes of view, between objective 
and subjective redemption, further, between the diJSerent 
points of view of redemption, and, finally, between a 
satisf actio superabundans and the assertion that for the 
sins after baptism we have to supplement the work 
of Christ, prevents any distinct impression arising."* 
It was only by his mysticism that Aquinas overcame 
these inconsistencies, and they offered a fair field of 
attack to less m3^tically minded scholars interested in 
the subtleties of theological dialectic. It was especially 
by Duns Scotus and his followers that the attack was 
developed. 

^ Fides autem per quam a peccato mundamur non est fides informis, 
quae potest esse etiam cum peocato, sed est fides formata per cadtatem, 
ut sic passio Christi nobis applioetur, non solum quantum ad intdlectum 
sed etiam quantum ad effectum {ib» Q. 49). 

' See the passage quoted on p. 151. 

* Hist, of DogmOy vi. p. 196. 
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Duns Scotns^ contested the position of Aquinas at 
almost every point, also using the Ansehnic method, 
though he definitely rejects Anselm's conclusions. His 
theory is sometimes known as the theory of Acceptilation, 
or Acceptation, from its leading thought, the logical 
outcome of the Satisfaction theory, that all satisfaction 
derives its value from the arbitrary choice of God. 

The divergence between the two sj^tems begins at 
their view of the Incarnation. Scotus argues against 
any connexion of the Incarnation with the fall of man. 
The ancient view of the Latin fathers, that Christ took 
humanity in order that He might pay man's debt, here 
gives place to a view much more like that of some of 
the early Greeks, and notably of Athanasius, though 
Scotus is not sufficiently mystical to have made his 
own the Greek conception of the eternal unity of the 
Word with His creation. Yet for him, too, the 
Incarnation is an eternal truth. In any case Qirist 
would have come to be the Second Head of the race. 
His human nature, predestined from all eternity, was, 
in a sense, prior to the Fall. It was, indeed, in the 
likeness of that Divine humanity that Adam was formed.* 
The Ansehnic argument as to the necessity of the 
Incarnation is thus deprived of its basis. Its sole 
cause is the free and arbitrary will of God, self-determined 
before the creation of the world. 

The Fall, and the Atonement which reversed the 
Fall, are naturally relegated to a lower position in a 
system which takes sudh a view of the Incarnation. 
Here, too, Scotus applies the central principle of his 
thought, that values are not absolute but relative to 
God's acceptance of them. Neither human sin nor the 
satisfaction of Christ is in itself infinite, but only becomes 
so through God's free choice. No necessity is laid upon 
God. The conclusion is similar to that reached by 

^ In Sent. iU. 19, from which passage the foHowinf qtiotations are 
taken. 

* On this particular point see S u m m M , iiL t. 3. 
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Aquinas, but obtains a wholly new significance from the 
premisses upon which it is based. And here, indeed, 
Scotus is far the more consistent thinker of the two. 
The rejection of the Anselmic argument for the necessity 
of the Atonement had been rather a scruple than a 
reasoned conviction in Aquinas and earlier writers. In 
Scotus, for the first time, it takes its place in the general 
scheme. 

The result of the Fall upon the Divine hmnanity 
was, according to Scotus, that that humanity became 
thereby liable to suffering. Thus he finds a point of 
agreement with Aquinas in the canon 

Christ gained merit not as God but as man.^ 

But though the language is the same, the agreement 
is in fact only verbal, as is shown by the conclusion 
which Scotus draws. He argues that because Christ 
only suffered as man. His sufferings had only the value 
of human sufferings and were therefore finite in every 
way. 

As regards sufficiency of merit, that merit was certainly finite, 
because it had a finite cause, viz. the will of that nature which 
was assumed and the great glory conferred upon it.' 

1 NoQ enim Christus quatenus Deus meruit sed in quantum homo. 

' Quantum vero attinet ad meriti suffidentiam fuit profecto illud 
finitum, quia causa ejus finita fuit, videlicet voluntas naturae assumptae 
et summa gloria illi coUata. 

This is the logical condusioa from the current canon that Christ 
only suffered in His humanity, an unfortunate heritage from the days 
of the Patripassian controversies. If pressed it can only result in a 
Nestorian division of the Person of Christ. The difficulty is naturally 
overcome by sudi writers as Aquinas, who are enabled by their mystical 
sense to apprehend a real unto mysiica not only of the Person of Christ 
ia Himself, but also of that Person and all suffering humanity. But 
this did not provide a theological vindication of the canon. Such a 
vindication was sought in the doctrine of communUatio idiomatum, 
the interchange of the human and Divine attributes in Christ. So far as 
this interchange was contemplated as real, the Nestorian conclusion was 
avoided. But m such writers as Scotus and his Nominalist foUowers 
the commufUaUio idiamatum is only understood as a verbal escape from 
the difficulties of the unity of Christ's Person, and the natural result 
is Nestorianism, bringing Pelagianism in its train. 
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How then did these finite merits suffice to make 
satisfaction for the sin of man? Just because God 
chose so to accept them. 

If you ask how far Christ's merit had sufficing worth, it had 
worth without doubt so far as it was accepted by God, since the 
Divine acceptance is the chief cause and reason of all acceptance. 
For all things other than God are good because they are loved 
by God, and not vies v^rsa. . . . Christ's merit therefore had 
sufficing worth so far as the Trinity could and would accept it.^ 

As all things other than God are good because desired by 
God, and not conversely, so that merit was good so far as it 
was accepted ; and thus it was a merit because it was accepted, 
and was not, conversely, accepted because it was a merit and 
good.* 

There is no trace here of the superabundant satisfaction 
dwelt upon by Aquinas, and the inconsistency between 
that conception and the ecclesiastical doctrine of penance 
has vanished too. Scotus indeed works out the old 
congruities which made it fitting that Christ should 
die, and that God should accept this satisfaction. But 
these thoughts have no true place in his system, and, 
indeed, he limits the effects of Christ's satisfaction to 
the bestowal of that initial grace which enables the elect 
to turn from the life of sin.* After receiving the first 
impulse man must win his own salvation : 



^ Si ezquiras quantum valuerit Christi meritum secundum suffiden- 
tiam, valuit procul dubio quantum fuit a dec acceptatum, si quidem 
divina aoceptatio est potissima causa et ratio onmis meritL Omne 
enim aliud a Deo ideo est bonum quia a Deo dilectum, et non e oon- 
trario. . . . Tantum ergo valuit Christi meritum suffidenter quantum 
potuit et voluit ipsum Trinitas acceptare. 

* Sicut omne aliud a Deo ideo est bonum, quia a Deo volitum, et 
non e converso, sic meritum iUud tantum bonum erat pro quanto 
acceptabatur, et ideo meritum quia acceptatum, non autem e converso 
quia meritum est et bonum ideo acceptatum. 

* Thus Sootus is found in agreement with the extreme Augustinian 
and Calvinistic positions, to which nothing could be more opposed 
than his general system, in his denial of the universality of Atone- 
ment. Flection is for him quite as arbitrary as for any Puritan 
divine. 
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What did Christ merit ? He merited initial grace for all who 
receive it, grace which ia conferred without any merit of onrs.^ 

Christ's passion efficaciously merited for the elect only that 
initial grace which disposes towards the completed glory.* 

But this attitude towards grace is at least in^part 
Pelagian, and it is not surfHising to find it combined 
with a very Pelagian belittling of man's sin. Scotus 
quite abandons the Augustinian and Anselmic tradition 
of sin as of infinite importance in God's sight. Since 
man is finite his sin is finite too and demands neither 
infinite satisfaction nor infinite punishment. An angel, 
or even a man, if only he were free from original sin, 
might have made the Atonement, had God willed so 
to accept it. This conclusion is inevitable upon the 
presuppositions from which Scotus sets out. If every- 
thing is referred to the acceptatio of God, there is clearly 
no Ibnit to that which God may choose to accept. Even 
the proviso that the man who should make Atonement 
must be free from original sin, though rendered necessary 
to Scotus by his doctrine of initial grace, is really incon- 
sistent with his main position. No necessity dominates 
the Divine will. God is free. 

In comparing the systems of Aquinas and Scotus, 
systems which became characteristic of the two great 
schools into which later Western thought was divided, 
we see at once that Aquinas has done Uttle more than 
fiU out the outlines due to Anselm. Even on the 
fundamental question of necessity the difference of 
language is more real than that of thought. Scotus, 
while using the language of the Satisfaction theory, 
differs from Anselm fundamentally on almost every 
point. The emphasis is no longer upon an infinite 
satisfaction wrought to make good an infinite dishonour 
done to God, but on the goodness of God, who freely 

^ Quid meruit Christus ? Meruit sane primam gratiam omnibus 
qui earn redpiunt, quae et absque nostro merito confertur. 

' Christi passio electis solum primam gratiam disponentem ad 
glodam consummatam efficaciter mmdL 

1€ 
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accepts a finite offering for finite human sin. Each 
of the two systems has its own peculiar strength and 
its own pecuUar weakness. That of Aquinas is strong 
in its intense realization of the importance and value 
of the Atonement. It draws out with great power of 
thought and vigour of illustration the fitness of such 
a method of saving man. But Aquinas does not really 
succeed in avoiding the difficulty which Anselm himseU 
felt as to the inconsbtency left between God's love and 
the form of Atonement necessary that His honour might 
be satisfied. He dwells, it is true, upon the love of God, 
and upon His free will to save man. But it is hard to 
reconole this with a view of the Incarnation as neces- 
sitated by human sin. It cannot consistently be argued 
that the Cross is clearly the one fitting way of salvation, 
while at the same time it is uiged that God might 
conceivably have chosen some other way. 

Duns Scotus is tree from this difficulty. His view 
of the Incarnation as predestined independently of 
man's sin enables him to dwell upon the love of God 
without inconsistency. And his view that it is God's 
acceptance alone that makes Christ's offering worthy 
throws all the emj^iasis upon the goodness of God, a 
goodness which, d^pite man's sin, yet fulfils the loving 
purpose which He had before all worlds. But this 
position fails completely to account for the Cross. 
There is no apparent reason why God should have 
chosen this way of salvation rather than any other. 
The congruities by which Scotus endeavoured to show 
its appropriateness have no proper place in his theology. 
When all is said, God might, had He so pleased, have 
accepted any, or even no, satisfaction. The Cross 
seems to be a mere accident of God's purpose, to which 
no dear reason can be assigned. In tins respect the 
instinct of Anselm and Aquinas is the higher. There is 
no such thing as accident in the purposes of God, and 
if He has chosen a certain method of working, it is 
surely within the province of human reason to enquire, 
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by the highest categories at its disposal, into His motives 
in so doing. It may be that theology in the Middle 
Ages was not over-modest in its ventm^ into the 
uiiknown. Perhaps in these latter da}^ we are b^;inning 
to learn modesty. Yet we are the richer to-day for the 
work of men who had the faith to trust the reason which 
God gave them, and to peer, if it might be, into the 
secrets of His justice and His love. 

Before leaving the Middle Ages, and passing on to 
the Reformation period, we may pause to notice certain 
writers in whom historians of the doctrine of Atonement 
have found foreshadowed the ideas which influenced 
the Reformers.* These may be divided into two groups, 
the m3^tics, and a few of tiie later schoolmen in whom 
certain features of the Satisfaction theory show signs 
of modification. 

It is impossible to give in a short space any serious 
account of mediaeval mysticism. Itself well-marked in 
type, it is found in thinkers of many lands and many 
schools. Sometimes, as in Bernard and Aquinas, it is 
associated with definite and orthodox theology. More 
often, as in the great German mystics, Eckhart and 
Tauler and their followers, the Neo-Platonic tradition, 
derived ultimately from Dionysius the Areopagite, 
reveals itself, as it had done in Erigena, in approaches 
to a theology abnost Pantheistic in character. Fre- 
quently it is associated rather with practical piety 
than with theology, and, indeed, its development is 
very largely associated with the great mendicant orders, 
of which many of the great mystics were members, and 
which found their inspiration in the practical example 
of Francis of Assisi. In no case is there any conscious 
breach with the orthodox ecclesiastical thought of 

^ On thb subject the classical oompilatkm is UUmaon's Reformatorm 
vof der Reformation. Ritschl has a good summary, op, cU. pp. 103 ff., 
in which he reduces the force of many of Ulhnann's citations. On 
the mystics in general see Inge, ChfisHan MysUcism, and, on the 
German school in particular, Doraer, Person of Chri$i, Div. ii. vol. iL 
Introd. 
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the day, and no attempt whatever is made to reduce 
mysticism to a doctrinal S3^tem, though, as we have 
seen, such writers as Bernard and Aquinas find in it a 
means of overcoming some of the difficulties of their 
theology. It is therefore rather in an attitude of 
mind than in any definite theological statements 
that anticipations of the Reformation theology may 
be expected. 

We need not, in this connexion, dwell upon the 
doctrinal aspects of the practical piety of Francis of 
Assisi, further than to notice that his humility and his 
full sense of the meaning of self-renunciation in Christ 
led him to lay aside all pretension to any personal merit. 

To-day in thy wisdom thou hast honoured me rightly, giving 
to God the praise and honour that are His ; thou hast separated 
the costly from the base, allotting to God the wisdom and the 
virtue, and to me the ignorance and the baseness.^ 

This truly religious estimate of self, the estimate 
of Augustine's Confessions, and of many of Bernard's 
sermons, is not strictly compatible with the orthodox 
theology of penance, which assigned to the merits of 
man some place in the work of satisfaction. It is true 
that this view of penance was not in real agreement with 
the Ansehnic theology, but the inconsistency did not 
come into view until the Reformation, and the language 
and habit of mind of Francis had little influence even 
in the order which he founded. The life of humble 
poverty tended to be regarded as of some intrinsic 
worth in the eyes of God, " in other cases what is most 
insisted on is constant resort to the sacraments of 
penance and the Eucharist ; in other cases still, ms^tical 

^ Tu hodie pro tua sapientia vere me honorasti, Deo, quae sua 
sunt, laudem et gloriam tribuens ; pretiosum a vili separasti, Deo 
sapientiam et virtutem, mihi inscitiam et vilitatem, appropriasti 
{Colloquium 4 ; ap, Ritschl, op, cU, p. Z04). Ritschl gives other 
examples of such language from the Franciscan, Antony of Padua, 
and from the Dominican mystic, Tauler. 
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elevation out of and above the sphere of created life 
into the infinity of the Divine Being." ^ 

This association of mj^tidsm with the practical piety 
of the mendicant orders had an especially character- 
istic development in Germany, and here there is more 
ground for asserting a direct connexion with the thought 
of the Reformers, since it is to a product of the school 
of Eckhart and Tauler, the znonymo\2sDeutscheTheohgie, 
that Luther declares himself to be most indebted, after 
the Bible and Augustine. As Ritschl shows, this state- 
ment must not be overpressed. The Deutsche Theologie 
does not differ materially from the other writings of 
its school, and it would be impossible to argue seriously 
that Luther's theology has any close connexion with, 
for example, that of Eckhart. The abandonment of 
all persoiud merit, in order that we may trust solely in 
the merit of Christ and may be justified by faith alone, 
is the mainspring of Luther's thought, and this differs 
widely from the thought of the abandonment of personal 
individuality in order that we may win to union with 
God. The mystics, indeed, approach the proUem from 
a point of view very imlike that of the contemporary 
schoolmen. But it is even more unlike that of the 
Refcnmers, and rather resembles the more daring 
speculations of early Greek theology, with which, indeed, 
^ere is a direct connexion through the pseudo-Dionysius. 

The characteristic feature of mysticism, whether in 
Germany or elsewhere, is the devout and often very 
emotional contemplation of the sufferings of Christ. 
This in itself suggests the Moral theory, on its weakest 
side. But the greater mj^tics went further than this, 
and saw that the suffering of Christ must be wrought 
upon the individual also, in order that the deity of 
Christ may be wrought there too.* It is not merely 
that suffering atones for sin. Sin causes suffering to 
God, and the more fully a human soul achieves deification, 

» Ritschl, toe. cit. 
' This immediately suggests the language of Athanasius. 
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the more keenly will that soul feel the agony of sin. 
Thus the Deutsche Theologie says : 

Though God were to take to Himself all men who exist, and 
to assume their nature, and be incarnated in them, and make 
them divine in Him, yet if the same did not take place in me, my 
fall and apostasy would never be removed.^ 

Although it is not possible for any man to be so pure and 
perfect in his obedience as Christ, still it is possible for every 
man to approach so nearly thereto, that he shall be said to be, 
and shall really be, divine and deified. And the nearer a man 
draws to this goal of perfect obedience, the more painful and 
grievous to him is all disobedience, sin, wickedness, and un- 
righteousness.* 

There is no hesitation in these writers to attribute 
suffering directly to God. Tauler, for example, says 
that it was just because our great God was set at nought 
and crucified that we should, with suffering humility, 
see ourselves in His sufferings.^ In creation God went 
forth from Himself in man, that man might return to 
Him. Thus man is, in creation, already in part divine. 
But man gave himself up to scJf-seeking, which is sin, 
and so the divine in him suffers until sdf is wholly put 
away and man returns to God.^ Thus suffering is 
rather to be embraced than avoided, since in suffering 
we become partakers of God's own relation to sin. This 
is the thought which underlies the great efforts made 
by the mystics to identify themselves with Christ in His 
sufferings. Some carried the inward contemplation of 
the Passion, conceived as wrought upon themselves, to 
such lengths that the Stigmata broke out upon their 
own persons. Others, as, for examine, Suso and the 
Flagdlantes, strove to achieve to unity with Christ by 
external tortures, intended to overcome the resistance 
of the self to absorption in the Divine. 

It is true that in the greater mystics this conception 

» c 3. ■ c. 14. 

* Quoted by Hagenbach, Hist, of Doctrines, ii. 389. 
* See Domer, op, cit, ii. vol. ii. p. 13. 
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of the deification of the human soul retains its fuQ 
religious value, being regarded as entirely due to an 
action from the side of God, or rather of Christ, the 
God-man. The true mystic overcomes and abandons 
his own personality, that he may gain a new personality 
in Christ. So Ruysbroek says : 

We also must be clothed with the same divinity (as the 
humanity of Christ), in that we love Him so warmly as to be 
able to deny ourselves and to surmount our created personality : 
then shall we be personally united with his personality — that 
is, with the eternal Truth.* 

It is easy to see that such language, so long as the 
emphasis on the Divine action is not lost, might readily 
be used in conjunction with the orthodox phrases of the 
Satisfaction theory. And this combination is found in 
the Deutsche Theologie : 

He is at once God and man, and able to make satisfaction 
for mankind, in that He intervened and freely took our guilt.* 

Who by His sincere love redeemed human nature from evil 
and made satisfaction to the Divine justice for all our guilt.* 

There was an obvious danger, however, in this idea of 
deification through suffering. It tended to exalt the 
personal merit of suffering voluntarily undertaken, as 
something in itself capable of making satisfaction, and 
thereby the unique and sole value of the atoning merits 
of Chnst came sometimes to be beUttled or even set 
aside, the extreme in this direction being reached by the 
heretical Beghards, who taught that Christ died not for 
mankind, but for Himself.* Mj^tidsm seldom wholly 
escaped this danger. The contemplative self-identifica- 

^ Spisgd des twigen Hiils, c. 8 (ap. Domer, op, cii. p. 24). On 
this subject of deification Hagenbach {op, cU, pp. 305-308) has some 
good references. 

• C. 44. • ^bid, 

* Ap, Hagenbach, op. cit, iL 290. Hagenbach also quotes (from 
Hoffman, Gtschichie des dtuUchm Kirckeniitdts, s. 94) a fragment of 
a Flagellant hymn (a.d. 1349) ' " Through God we shed our blood, 
which will avail for the expiation of our sin<«." 
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tion with Girist's sufierings, like the practical imitation 
of His poverty, was regarded as of real worth in God's 
eyes. " Sympathizing with Christ, the Mystic thought, 
through suffering, to rise to be a co-operator with Christ 
in the work of redemption. Even at the best, what he 
looked to learn at the foot of the Cross was love, for- 
giveness, gentleness towards men ; of his own sin, and 
especially of his own guilt, he was seldom reminded. 
He preferred rocking himself in the sweet pains of a 
natiural sympathetic love, to seeing in the Cross, on the 
one hand the condemnation, and on the other hand the 
atonement of his guilt. This was especially the case 
with Suso. Tauler, indeed, with his deeper earnestness, 
speaks of a descent into hell which we have yet to make. 
And yet he soon again returns to the view of this repent- 
ance as itself possessing an atoning virtue, when 
conjoined with the daily confession of sin to God." ^ 

In all this, even at its best, there is little to remind 
us of the characteristic theology of the Reformation. 
Rather more tangible is the evidence which has been 
adduced, especially by Ullmann, from some of the later 
scholastic writers, in particular from Wyclif, Gerson, 
Wessel, and Luther's friend and teacher, Staupitz. It 
is not of any great importance to examine the evidence 
closely, and, indeed, it does not go very far. Ritschl 
has shown how little ground exists for asserting a direct 
connexion between the Reformation theories and the 
sporadic utterances of earlier thinkers. The most that 
can be asserted is that the tendencies which were to 
shape Reformation theology were already exerting an 
influence at an earlier date. These tendencies reveal 
themselves in two ways : firstly, in phrases which sug- 
gest that the legal and political conceptions underljdng 
the Satisfaction theory were undergoing modification, 
and, secondly, in an attitude towards tiie meritorious 
work of Christ which bears some resemblance to the 
doctrine of justification by faith. 

^ Domer, op. ciL p. 27. 
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The leg^ alternative of satisfaction or punishment 
had never succeeded in winning its way completely, 
and throughout the liiddle Ages there is some confusion 
ot thought upon the subject, especially in regard to 
penance, with its conception of poena saiisfactoria. Thus 
it is natural to find that the penal language of Gregory 
the Great has echoes throughout the period, and that 
occasionally writers tend to state the Satisfaction theory 
in ways that suggest the penal ideas of the Reformers. 
This was the more natural as the feudal conception of 
God's dignity and honour gave way, through political 
changes, to a more abstract conception of justice, more 
like that of earlier days. This tendency may be seen 
in WycHf,^ who is interesting as re-asserting, with 
Anselm, the absolute necessity of the Atonement, as of 
all God's other acts. His argument is in general Anselmic 
in character, but it is with the idea of justice that this 
necessity is connected. God's justice demands that all 
sin shall be punished, whether in heaven or in hell. 
Though Wyclif speaks of satisfaction in the customary 
manner, there is the suggestion of a changed outiook. 
A ^milar turn of thought appears in Gerson,' who says 
that the King gave His Own Son to pain and death that 
justice might agree with mercy. 

God would never permit unpunished evil and therefore laid 
all our sins and faults upon Jesus Christ.* 

Sin is very greatly to be hated because it very greatly dis- 
pleases the Divine justice; for you behold God suffering the 
penalty due to sin, in order to destroy it.* 

Here the thought of satisfaction seems quite to have 
vanished, and yet there is no conscious breach of idea 

^ See esp. Trialogus, iii. 35. 

■ ExposUio in Passione Domtni {Opp, ed. du Pin, iii. pp. 1x57, xi88, 
from which the quotations are taken). 

' Nuaquam Deus malum impunitum permitteret, eapropter omnia 
peccata et delicta nostra Jesu Cbristo supposuit. 

* Peccatum maximopere habendum est odio quod maxime justitiae 
diviuae displicet : nam ad ipsum destruendam videtis Deum pati 
poenam peccato debitam. 
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with the Satisfaction theory. The same contrast 
between God's justice and His mercy reappears in 
Gerson's yowiger contemporary, Wessel. But there is 
little reason for seeing any direct connexion with the 
Reformers. These chance phrases are due to a changing 
political and intellectual atmosphere, and it is to these 
wider changes that the thought of the Reformers must 
also be traced. 

Even more conunon than penal language are passages 
asserting man's absolute dependence upon the Atonement 
wrought by Christ. Despite the ecclesiastical doctrine 
of penance, with its tendency to assign some place to 
human merits, the evangehcal estimate of self, as taught 
by Augustine and Bmiard, reappears constantly in 
later writers, though, as in the case of the mystics, tiiere 
is no conscious opposition to the orthodoxy of the day, 
even in WycUf. In Aquinas himself, as we have seen, 
there is a real inconsistency between the conception of the 
superabundant merits of Christ, appropriated through 
faith " formed by love," and that of the worth of human 
merit. In several writers this human merit seems almost 
to pass out of sight. WycUf, for example, lays such 
stress upon penitence that he hardly seems to need the 
Satisfaction theory at alL 

It is right that that man (Adam) should be saved, since he 
repented so fruitfully, and God cannot deny His pity to such 
a penitent.^ 

There is no doubt that God cannot refuse to grant the abolition 
of sin to those who are fruitfully contrite.' 

Yet here the very repentance might be regarded as 
meritorious, and though WycUf's attacks upon ecclesi- 
astical abuses make it tempting to think that he would 
have repudiated such an idea, he can hardly have broken 

^ Salvari enim oportet ilium hominem cum tarn fructuose poenituit, 
et Deus non potest negare suam misericordiam taliter poenitenti 
{Trial. iU. 25). 

* Nee dubium quin illis fructuose contritis Deus non posset deletionem 
peccati sui non oonoedere [ibid,). 
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so comidetely with the thought of his day. Wcssd's 
language is more explicit. 

He who hears and believes the Gospel . . . whatever he does 
and suffers to gain Him, praises not his own works or himself 
as working ... he attributes nothing to himself, knowing that 
he has nothing from himself.^ 

But this, the true attitude of the saint of every age, 
is not associated with any characteristically Lutiieran 
view of faith. Faith, for Wessel, is rather the means 
whereby the believer is made righteous. He adopts 
in its fulness the mediaeval view of justification. In 
order that Christ may take away our sins, he saj^. He 
must infuse righteousness.* The work is wrought by 
Christ, and Wessel usually emphazises this, yet he 
sometimes expUdtly states that faith enables us to 
stand as righteous before God not only through partici- 
pation in Christ's sacrifice but also by means of our own 
spiritual sacrifices.* And, as in Aquinas, faith tends very 
much to pass over into the idea of love, a typically 
mediaeval point of view, due largely to the influence of 
Abelard. The abolition of sin is for him the possession 
of " justifying love." * This theme is elaboratdy worked 
out in his Exempla Scalae MediUUianis. Thus : 

Dead or bitter is every man who loves nothing. Every life, 
that it may be life, should be made alive by love. Ugly is an 
unworthy love. But what is more worthy than that I should 
seek the love of my God, my Lord, my Lawgivo:.* 

This is not the typical Reformation doctrine of faith, 
and only differs from that of the Middle Ages in general 

^ Qui evangelium audiens credit . . . quantalibet pro consequendo 
faciat et patiatur, non sua opera, non se operantem extollit . . . nihil 
sibi ipsi tribuit, qui sdt nihil habere ex se (D# MagnUudine 
Passioms, c. 46). 

■ lb. c 7. • lb, c 39, cf. c 45. * lb. c. 7, cf. c. 19. 

* Mortuus aut amarus omnis homo qui nihil diligit. Omnis autem 
vita, ut vita sit, a dilectione oportet ut vivifioetur. Indigna vero 
dilectio indecora. Quae autem dignior quam qua Dei mei, Domini 
mei, Legislatoris mei, dilectionem quaere (Ex. Seal. Med. u. p. 379, 
cf. iii. p. 388). 
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in its frequent tendency to depreciate human good works 
— a tendency as old as St. Paul himself. 

Staupitz, as Ritschl shows, adopted a very similar 
position to that which had been taken up by Wessel.^ 
He adopts the usual contemporary view of justification, 
declaring that it is by regeneration that the sinner is 
justified. He who is justified may go on to do good 
works which God rewards, but in so doing God is 
rewarding His own works, since He is their true cause. 
Both works and reward are of God's grace. And so 
Staupitz comes to lay especial stress upon God's love, 
and here the evangelical turn of his thought is shown 
in his anger at the foolishness of those who think that 
they can move God by their good deeds or win Him 
with devoutness. God's love never varies, though that 
wrought in us by God may vary, and so we may trust 
God most when we trust ourselves least, looking only 
to the Cross. 

This again is not Reformation doctrine, but it is 
essentially the practical religious consciousness which 
underlay the work of Luther. And, in general, even 
though we may not see in these writers any very clear 
anticipations of the new theological era, they are at 
least of one spirit with those who came after them. 
Their Experience of the Fact is the same, even though 
their expression of it differs. 

^ See reff. in Ritschl, op. cit, pp. ziof., from which this paragraph 
is abridged. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE LATER ROMAN VIEW 

The question of the Atonement was not fdt to be a 
primary issue in the Reformation. It was affected 
radically, but only indirectly, by the protest of the 
Reformers against the mediaeval doctrine of merits, 
which seemed to them dangerously inconsistent with the 
doctrine, insisted upon by Aquinas himself, of the 
superabundant worth, or, as the Reformers preferred 
to phrase it, the sole sufficiency, of the satisfaction made 
by Christ. The nature of justification thus became the 
centre of discussion, rather than the actual character 
of the Atonement upon which that justification depends, 
and it is in connexion with this subject that the state- 
ments of the Council of Trent upon the Atonement occur. 

The Synod furthermore declares, that in adults the b^inning 
of the said justification is to be derived from the prevenient 
grace of God, through Jesus Christ, that is to say, from His 
vocation, whereby, without any merits existing on their parts, 
they are called ; that so they, who by sins were alienated from 
God, may be disposed, through His quickening and assisting 
grace, to convert themselves to their own justification, by 
&eely assenting to and co-operating with the said grace : in 
such sort that, while God touches the heart of man by the 
iUumination of the Holy Ghost, neither is man himself utterly 
passive while receiving that inspiration, forasmuch as he is also 
able to reject it ; yet is he not able, by his own free will, without 
the grace of God, to move himself unto justice in His sight.^ 

^ Declarat praeterea, ipsius justificationis exordium in adultis a 
Dei per Christum lesum praeveniente gratia sumendum esse, hoc est, 
ab ejus vocatacme, qua nulUs eorum ezistentibus mentis vocantur, ut, 
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This disposition or preparation is followed by justification, 
which is not remission of sins merely, bat also the sanctification 
and renewal of the inward man, through the voluntary reception 
of the grace and of the gifts whereby man, before unjust, becomes 
just, before an enemy, becomes a friend, that so he may be an 
heir according to hope of life everlasting. Of this justification 
the causes are these : the final cause is the glory of God and of 
Jesus Christ, and life everlasting ; the efficient cause is a merci- 
ful God, who washes and sanctifies freely, signing and anointing 
man with the Holy Spirit of promise, who is the pledge of our 
inheritance ; the meritorious cause is His most beloved only- 
begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who, when we were enemies, 
for the exceeding charity wherewith He loved us, won justifica- 
tion for us by His most holy Passion on the wood of the Cross, 
and made satisfaction for us unto God the Father; the instrumental 
cause is the sacrament of Baptism, which is the sacrament of 
faith, without which no man was ever justified ; lastly, the sole 
formal cause is the justice of God, not that whereby He Himself 
is just, but that whereby He maketh us just, that, namely, with 
which we, being endowed by Him, are renewed in the spirit of 
our mind» and we are not only reputed, but are truly called, 
and are, just, receiving justice within us, each one according 
to his own measure, which the Holy Ghost distributes to every 
one as He wills, and according to each one's proper disposition 
and co-operation.^ 

qui per peocata a Deo aversi orant, per ejus excitantem atqne 
adjuvantem gratiam ad converteadum se ad suam ipsorum justi- 
ficatiooem, eidem gratiae libere assentiendo et coopenndo, disponantur 
ita, ut tangente Deo cor honiinis per Spiritus sancti illuminationem 
neque homo ipse nihil omnino agat, inspirationem iUam reoipitns, 
quippe qui iUam et abjicere potest, neque tamen sine gratia Dei movere 
se ad justitiam coram illo libera sua voluntate possit (5«ss. vi. oh. 5). 

^ Hanc dispositionem seu praeparationem justificatio ipsa oon- 
sequitur, quae nou est sola peccatorum remissio, sed et sanctificatk) 
et renovatio interioris hominis per voluntariam susceptionem gratiae 
et donorum ; unde homo ex injusto fit Justus, et ex inimico amicus, 
ut sit heres secundum spem vitae aetemae. Hujus justificationis 
causae sunt, finalis quidem, gloria Dei et Christi, et vita aetema; 
effidens vero, misericors Deus qui gratuito abluit et sanctificat signans 
et unguens Spiritu promissionis sancto, qui est pignus hereditatis 
nostrae; meritoria autem, dilectissimus unigenitus suus, Dominus 
noster Jesus Christus, qui, quum essemus inlmid, propter nimiam 
caritatem, qua dilexit nos, sua tanetissima passions in ligno cruds 
nobis justificationem meruit, et pro nobis Deo Patri satisledt; iu- 
strumentalis item, sacramentum baptismi, quod est sacramentum 
fidd, sine qua nulli unquam contigit justificatio; demum unica 
formalis causa est justitia Dd, non qua ipse Justus est, sed qua nos 
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This whole section was composed with direct reference 
to the doctrine of justification by faith, as stated by 
the Reformers. In general the Thomist position was 
adopted, though there is no particular emidiasis upon 
the spedal features of the Satisfaction theory as stated 
by Aquinas. In this respect the Tridentine Catechism 
went further, when it declared the Passion to be a 
superabundant satisfaction, an acceptable sacrifice, a 
redemption from our vain conversation, and an example 
of patience. The language of the Council itself was so 
worded that Scotists and Thomists alike could accept 
it. As in Aquinas the harder features of the Satisfaction 
theory are covered by the references to the pity of God, 
the prevenient grace of God, the love of God, as the 
effective cause of the Atonement. No hard necessity 
of conserving His honour and dignity is laid upon 
Him. It is of love that He saves. And this con- 
ception of God's love is worked out, as in Aquinas, 
upon the lines suggested, however imperfectly, by 
Abelard. The love of God becomes love in man, 
infused in him, together with faith and hope, through 
the act of God, by the merits of Christ. Man is even 
said to be able to co-operate in some small d^;ree with 
God's grace, inasmuch as he can, if he will, accept or 
refuse it when it is offered, and afterwards, by the 
aid of that same grace, may himself do good works 
acceptable to God. 

Thus, in direct opposition to the Reformers, the 
Council defines justification as including sanctification, 
continuing the mediaeval tradition, whid^ had explained 
justification as a making righteous, and not merely as 
a pronouncing righteous. This much disputed question 
is primarily one of terminology, depending upon the 

Justus fadt, qua videlicet ab eo donati renovamur spiritn mentis 
nostrae, et nou modo reputamur, sed vere justi nominamur et sumus, 
justitiam in nobis redpientes unusquisque suam secundum mensuram, 
quam Spiiitus sanctus partitur singulis prout vult, et secundum 
propriam oujnsque dispositionem et cooperationem (5#ts. vl. c 7)* 
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exegesis of St Paul's Efustles.^ It is only by the 
associated theology that the meaning attached to the 
term becomes of any great importance. But it is 
important that the Council of Trent, with all its emphasis 
upon the grace of God in effecting justification, ^ould 
have regarded man, in however small a degree, as able 
to co-operate in bringing the change about. 

It is noteworthy that love rather than faith takes 
the central place. Faith, by itself, is declared to be 
totally inadequate, neither bringing about union with 
Christ, nor justification, nor life everlasting. Love in 
man must respond to love in God. 

For although no one can be just but he to whom the merits 
of the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ are communicated, yet 
is this done in the said justification of the impious, when, by 
the merit of that same most holy Passion, the love of God is 
poured forth, by the Holy Spirit, in the hearts of those that 
are justified and dwelleth therein ; whence man, through Jesus 
Christ, in whom he is ingrafted, receives, in the said justification, 
together with the remission of sins, all infused together, faith, 
hope, and love. For faith, unless hope and love be added thereto 
neither unites man perfectly with Christ nor makes him a living 
member of His body.* 

Life everlasting, which, without hope and love, faith cannot 
bestow.* 

The Council thus set its seal upon the doctrine of 
" infused righteousness," which represented the attempt 

^ The foot that the Reformers rightly regarded St. Paul's use of 
dtKai6<af etc., as forensic is not in itself sufficient to justify their whole 
theology. It is just as possible to make too absolute a breach between 
justification and sanctification as it is to confuse them. 

' Quanquam enim nemo possit esse Justus, nisi cui merita passionis 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi oommunicantur, id tamen in hac impli 
justifications fit, dum ejusdem sanctissimae passionis merito per 
Spiritum sanctum caritas Dei diffunditur in cordibus eorum, qui 
justificantur, atque ipsis inhaeret, unde in ipsa justificatione cum 
remissione peccatorum haec omnia simul infusa accipit homo per 
Jesum Christum, cui inseritur, fidem, spem, et caritatem. Nam fides, 
nisi ad earn spes accedat et caritas, neque unit perfecte cum Christo, 
neque corporis ejus vivum membrum efficit {ibid,). 

' Vitam aetemam . . . quam sine spe et caritate praestare fides 
non potest {ibid*). 
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of the mediaeval Latin Ghurcb to do Justice to the 
manward aspect of Atonement. And in this respect its 
language is richer and fuller than that of the Reformers, 
in so far as the latter thought only of the Godward side 
of Atonement, and ignored its direct influence upon the 
heart of man. There is something very external in the 
Penal theory, in its ordinary form, which is avmded by 
the more mj^tical conception of the Roman theologians. 
And the treatment of faith as mere assurance,^ to which 
the Reformers tended, is obviously far less adequate to 
the facts of the religious life than the correlation of faith 
and love. 

The objections of the Reformers were, indeed, really 
directed against the doctrine of infused righteousness 
not so much for its own sake as for the conclusions drawn 
from it. The Council of Trent quite definitely adhered to 
the view that human good works wrought in Christ 
deserved and would obtain a reward of God in their 
own right, though they were careful to ascribe the power 
to do such good works to the grace of God and the merits 
of Christ Himself. 

If any shall say that the good works of a man justified are 
the gifts of God in such sense that they are not also the good 
merits of him that is justified ; or that for the good works 
wrought by him through the grace of God and the merits of 
Jesus Christ, of whom he is a Uvely member, he that is justified 
does not truly deserve increase of grace, life eternal and the 
continuance of that eternal life, if he depart in grace, and also 
increase of glory ; let him be anathema.* 

Despite the protests of the Council • the Reformers 
felt that such teaching did away with the whole value 

^ Sess. vi. Can, 12 condemns this view. 

* Si quis dizerit, hominis justificati bona opera ita esse dona Dei 
ut non siQt etiam bona ipsius justificati merita; aut ipsum justl- 
ficatum bonis operibus, quae ab eo per Dei gratiam et Jesu ChrisU 
meritum, cujus vivum membrum est, fiunt, non vere mereri augmentum 
gratiae, vitam aetemam et ipsius vitae aetemae, si tamen in gratia 
decesserit, oonsecutionem, atque etiam g^oriae augmentum : anathema 
sit (5cs9. vi. Can. 3s, of. Can. a6). 

• Of. Sess. vL Can. 33. 

N 
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of the doctrine of the superabundant satisfaction 
wrought by Christ. It was not really consistent with 
the evangelical estimate of all human effort as worthless 
in God's eyes. And though in theory the emphasis 
upon the grace of God made this Pauline self-estimate 
quite possible within the Catholic tradition,^ as in the 
case of Augustine and Bernard and Francis, in practice 
the stress upon human merits had become very marked. 
Upon it rested the whole theory of Indulgences and the 
Treasury of Merits, with, as its basis, tiie conception 
of worls of supererogation. And even at the Council 
itself the satisfaction wrought by Christ was for less 
emj^iasized than the satisfaction wrought by man in 
penance, though, indeed, it is carefully added that such 
satisfaction 

neither obscures nor in any way diminishes the force of the 
merit and satisfaction of oar Lord Jesus Christ.* 

So again the satisfaction is said to be wrought 
" through Christ," and in making it 

... we are conformed to Christ Jesus, who made satisfaction 
for our sins, of whom is aU our sufficiency.* 

Had the emphasis lain, in practice, upon such phrases 
as these, the protests of the Reformers would have lost 
much of their point. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether the Reformation would have come when and 
as it did. But in the ordinary Ufe of the Church the 
exaltation of human merits went on unchecked, and it 
was only in the consciousness of the few that their true 
relation to the merits of Christ was felt. And in the 
end practice and theory had drawn so far apart, and 

^ Ritschl {op. cU, pp. X15 f.) shows very aptly that the Roman 
Canon of the Mass itself bears witness to this devotiona] estimate of 
self: Sanctis, intra quorum nos consortium, non aestimator meriti, 
sed veniae quaesumus largitor, admitte. 

* (Nee existimarunt) vim meriti et satisfactionis Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi vel obscurari vel aliqua ex parte imminui (5«sf. ziv. ch. 8). 

* Cbristo Jesu, qui pro peccatis nostris satisfecit, ex quo omnis 
nostra suffidentia est, oonfcMrmes effidmur (ibid.). 
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parts at least of the theory had been so far twisted into 
conformity with practice, that the Reformation, which 
was, in its essence, a protest against practical abuses, 
became inevitable, lest the language of humble depend- 
ence upon the grace of God and the atoning work of 
Qirist should lose all its meaning. 

The dedsions of the Council of Trent have remained 
to so great an extent the norm of aU subsequent Rcnnan 
Catholic doctrine that it is not to be expected that more 
recent Roman theologians will be found to diverge very 
far from the lines laid down at the close of the Middle 
Ages. This holds true of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, as of other doctrines. It is on the side of Pro- 
testantism that speculation upon the subject for the 
most part develops, and there is little of special historical 
importance in post-Reformation Roman writers. The 
doctrine of justification as involving an infusion and 
not merely an imputation of righteousness remained 
unaltered. And as to the Atonement itself almost aU 
writers conformed either wholly or partially to the 
Thomist or Scotist position. In general the language 
of the Satisfaction theory was us^, but the spread of 
the Scotist view of the Incarnation as independent of 
man's sin led to an emphasis upon God's love which 
softened away many of the harder featiures of the 
Anselmic doctrine. This tendency, as we have seen, 
was making itself felt as early as the Council of Trent, 
and the language of Aquinas himself could be quoted 
in its support. The conception of satisfaction became 
broader and more adequate in its appUcation to the 
work of Christ. It was no longer merely the amends 
made to a Ruler for His outraged dignity, but rather the 
reverent homage due to a holy and loving God, to be 
approached not with the fear of the subject but with the 
worship and devotion of the believer. And so the idea 
of satisfaction tended to pass over into the idea of 
sacrifice, regarded in part as an expiation for sin, but 
also as an act of homage and worship. We have seen 
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that the application of sacrificial language to the doctrine 
of Atonement had been a characteristic of every period 
of doctrinal history, appearing side by side with theories 
and metaphors of the most diverse character. The 
mediaeval writers, co-ordinating the views of their pre- 
decessors, had given this point of view a definite place 
in their system, and in more recent Roman writers 
it has tended more and more to become dominant. 
Eucharistic doctrine has played no small part in this 
development. The sacrifice of the altar has been 
brought into direct relation with the Sacrifice of Calvary, 
as one with it in all things except manner, and thus the 
worshipper at the Eucharist feels himself brought into 
direct contact with the atoning work of Christ. 

And forasmuch as. in this Divine sacrifice which is celebrated 
in the mass, that same Christ is contained and offered in an 
unbloody manner, who once offered himself in a bloody manner 
on the altar of the Cross; the holy synod teaches that this 
sacrifice is truly propitiatory, and that by means whereof we 
obtain mercy, and find grace in seasonable aid. . . . For the 
Lord, appeased by the offering thereof, and granting the grace 
and gift of repentance, forgives even heinous crimes and sins. ^ 

This statement of the Coundl of Trent may be 
regarded as t)rpical of subsequent Roman Catholicism. 
And the emphasis which has been laid upon the doctrine 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice has naturally tended to bring 
about a concurrent emphasis upon the sacrificial aspect 
of the Cross itself. A full discussion of this subject 

^ Et quoniam in divine hoc sacrificio, quod in mista peragitur, idem 
ille Christus continetur, et incmente immolatur, qui in ara cruds 
semel se ipsum cruente obtulit, dooet sancta synodus, sacrifidum istud 
vere propitiatorium esse, per ipsumque fieri ut . . . misericordiam 
consequamur et gratiam inveniamus in auxilio opportuno. Hujus 
quippe oblatione placatus Dominus gratiam et donum poenitentiae 
ooQcedens, crimina et peccata etiam ingentia dimittit {Cone Trid, 
Sets, udi. 2). Compare the statement of the Tddentine Catechism : 
Unum igitur et idem sacrifidum esse fatemur, et haberi debet, quod 
in missa peragitur et quod ia cruce oblatum est ; quemadmodum una 
est et eadem hostia, Christus videlicet Dominus noster, qui sdpsiun 
in ara cruds semel tantummodo cruentum immolavit. 
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would, however, demand a separate treatise on the 
development of Eucharistic doctrine, from the earliest 
times, and cannot here be attonpted. It must suffice 
to illustrate the progress of Thomist and Scotist thought 
in this connexion from a few isolated writers.^ 

We may glance first at the period of the Jansenist 
controversy, in the seventeenth century, when for a time 
it seemed possible that the tenets of Calvinism might 
find a foothold even within the Rcnnan conmiunion. 
The dispute between Malebranche and the Jansenist 
leader, Amauld, extended to matters connected with 
the doctrine of Atonement. Malebranche * adopted the 
Scotist view of the Incarnation, a view which was 
naturally congenial to a mind both mystical and philo- 
sophical. Though our Lord's human birth occurred in 
time. He is, before all time, the Beginning of God's 
ways. In the image of His humanity Adam was 
formed. He alone, God's Word and Wisdom, was 
worthy, and so, before all creation^ He offered Himself 
that He might present to God worship and a Victim in 
His honour. It was to offer such worship in the visible 
Church that man was created. Thus far Malebranche 
is upon the direct line of development of Roman theo- 
logy, and his conception of the eternal Sacrifice shows a 
close approximation to the idea of satisfaction, regarded 
as an offering made with direct reference to the honour 
of God. But when Malebranche comes to speak of the 
fall and of sin, which gives satisfaction its peculiar 
character as opposed to sacrifice in general, he seems 
to become ultra-Calvinistic. The faU, he declares, was 
necessary, since the elect could in no way win so great 
merit as by overcoming concupiscence and so reversing 
the fall through grace, in Jesus Christ. The real thought 
underlying tius is the Thomist thought of the greatness 
of the merits of Christ, the superabundant value of the 

^ On this subject cf. Oxenham, op, eiU ch. vi., to which the following 
paragraphs are much indebted. 

' TfoiU d$ la Naturs ttdtla Grdce, 
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sacrifice offered by Him, value which even sin only serves 
to enhance. For all his Scotist view of the Incarnation 
Halebranche was quite free from any thought of 
acceptilatio, of an offering only adequate through God's 
acceptance. But his language was wholly unfortunate, 
and well deserved the reply which it provoked from 
Amauld,^ to the effect that such a theory made God the 
author of sin. Amauld himself took the Thomist view 
that it was because of sin that the Incarnation took 
place. He even declared that this view had the support 
of all the fathers. But he went on, following the 
characteristic Jansenist doctrine of predestination, to 
deny, as did also the Calvinists of his day, the univer- 
sality of the Atonement, arguing that the merits of the 
Passion only applied to the elect. This point of view 
has, indeed, a read precedent in the thought of Scotus 
hiniself , inasmuch as there is a real affinity between the 
conception of election and the conception of satisfaction, 
regarded as resting solely upon God's acceptance for its 
atoning worth.* But in this respect Scotus had few 
followers in the post-Reformation period, and the allied 
doctrine of the Jansenists was soon and universally 
rejected. 

In the next century the discussion of the subject 
was continued especially by the great teachers at the 
Parisian Sorbonne, writing with the Sodnian contro- 
versy in view. While various opinions were held as 
to tiie necessity and purpose of the Incarnation, in 
general the Thomist theory of satisfaction was adopted. 
Toumely' indeed comes practically to the Ansdmic 
view that the Incarnation was necessary, together with 
all that is involved, if man was to be saved at all. God 
might indeed, by some special act, have saved man 
without adequate satisfaction,^ but in His justice, which 

^ Rifiexions phUosophiques d tMologi^es. 
' See p. i6o. 
* Pra^ediones TheoU d$ Incam. Verb* Divini (1727). 
* Satisfactio coadigna. 
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is His veiy Nature, there was no other way than the full 
satisfaction made by Christ. And in describing this 
satisfaction Toumely comes very near the Penal theory 
of the Calvinists with ^om he is making common 
cause against the Sodnians, when he argues that Christ 
not only rendered homage to God but also, as man's 
substitute, endured the punishment inflicted by God's 
justice, thus paying man's debt, turning away God's 
wrath, and expiating sin. A similar position was 
expressed, more moderately, by Toumdy's disdple, 
Le Grand,^ who definitely rejects the condusion that the 
Incarnation was necessary, arguing that though full 
satisfaction to God's justice could have been made in 
no other way, no absolute necessity was laid upon Him. 
Le Grand's definition of satisfaction much resembles 
that of Aquinas : 

The voluntary rendering of equivalent honour and reverence 
out of what is one's own, and not otherwise owed, to compensate 
an injury done to another.* 

The similarity between such a conception of satisfac- 
tion and that of sacrifice, as hdd, for example, by 
Halebranche, is obvious. Both consist jMimarily in a 
rendering of honour. It is only in the reference to sin 
that the two differ, and even in this connexion it is as 
natural to speak of sacrifice as of satisfaction, and, 
indeed, there is something to be gained by the use of 
the wider term. It is impossible not to fed the grandeur 
of the thought of Malebranche as compared wi^ that of 
such a writer as Toumdy. 

The true successors of Malebranche may be found in 
the more definitdy devotional writers of the dg^teenth 
century. Massiot,* for example, writing upon the 
Priesthood and Sacrifice of Christ, treats satisfaction 
simply as an dement in sacrifice. Sacrifice is homage 

* TracUUus d$ Incam. Verbi Divini (1750). 
' Quoted by Ozenham, op, cU. p. 277, 

* TraiU du saardoce $t du sacrifice de JSsui Chritt (1708). 
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to God. It is only accidentally, through the coming 
of sin into the world, that it involves reparation also. 
This conception of sacrifice is expounded in direct 
connexion with the sacrifice of the Mass, which is 
r^arded as perpetuating the supreme Sacrifice of the 
Cross, upon which all mankind was offered in Christ's 
m3rstical Body, in an act of worship and reparaticm. 
In speaking of satisfaction Massiot adopts the traditional 
arguments as to the hdplessness of man and the com- 
pleteness of the satisfaction offered by Christ, but it is 
clear that for him the thought of satisfaction takes but 
a small place beside that of sacrifice. In Plowden,^ a 
later writer of the same school, the transition is comfdete, 
since sacrifice is now explicitly declared to be the 
highest of all acts of satisfaction. The thought is 
worked out upon the lines much like those followed by 
Massiot. The purpose of Christ's Sacrifice was three- 
fold — ^to reconale man to God, to make mankind one 
in love, and to bring man into the unity of Christ's 
mystical Body offered upon the Cross. It is through 
the Eucharist that the effects of this Sacrifice are 
conununicated to us. 

" It will be at once seen that with these writers — 
and they are but a specimen of many more — the dominant 
idea ... is that of Sacrifice, which comprehends more 
than the notions of satisfaction only, or of the payment 
of a debt. It includes and exhausts them, but it 
includes a great deal more. We may further observe 
that this idea is habitually viewed in connexion with 
its perpetuation in the Eudiarist." * 

Oxenham's own book, from which the above dictum 
is quoted, provides an admirable illustration of the 
modem development of this treatment of the subject 
of Atonement in the Roman Church. Like the writers 
mentioned above, he is Scotist in his treatment of the 
Incarnation and Thomist in his view of Satisfaction : 

^ TraUi du sacnfice d$ Jdsus Christ (z77B). 
* Ozenham, op, cU. p. 383. 
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So much our hearts will tell us, that in the Lamb slain before 
the foundation of the world, but offered in time on Calvary, we 
have the surest pledge and most perfect revelation of a love that 
cannot fail. From of old He had loved us with an everlasting 
love, and therefore, when we rebelled against Him, in the com- 
passion of His sufferings He drew us to Himself once more; 
and He has vouchsafed to reconcile us by so excellent a meth&d 
of atonement, that it is at once the source of sanctity to the fallen, 
whose nature He has assumed, and a perfect satisfaction. And 
further, the voice of tradition combines with the sumuses of 
reason to suggest to us that the mystery of the Atonement is 
part of a yet deeper mystery in the eternal purpose of God. 
He had always meant to make His tabernacle among men, but 
He had not meant to die. Only in so far as we comprehend the 
charity of the Incarnation, can we hope to comprehend aright 
its consummation in the shame and self-sacrifice of the Cross.^ 

Let us remember then that He suffered in every part of His 
Sacred Humanity, in Body and Soul alike, and throughout the 
entire period of His earthly life. . . . What are sometimes called 
His " unnecessary sufferings," as not strictly belonging to the 
actual Atonement, yet belong to that superabundance, that 
extravagant generosity of self-abandonment, so to call it, 
characteristic of Him with whom is no bare forgiveness only, 
but a copious redemption.* 

The passages may be taken as typical of the ordinary 
Roman position of to-day, which indeed simply con- 
tinues the tradition of the later Middle Ages, though the 
extent of the influence of Aquinas and Scotus still differs 
in different writers. 

The mediaeval account of justification, here implied, 
is very strongly maintained by all Roman theologians. 
Thus Oxenham says elsewhere : 

Justification is the free gift of Christ, whereby He restores 
to us our lost inheritance of grace, and in restoring it cleanses 
every stain whether of actual or original sin, liiough concupiscence 
stiU remains for our trial. But it is more than a simple restora- 
tion of our forfeit birthright, for we are raised by justification 
to a higher state than that from which Adam fell, and made 
through union with the Redeemer partakers of the Divine 
nature.* 

^ lb. pp. 340 f. On the Scotist view of the Incarnation cf. pp. 98-103. 
• lb. p. 3x4. ■ /*• P« 104. 
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All forensic interpretations are expressly rejected, 
together with every conception of a substitutionary 
imputation of righteousness, a doctrine which the 
Rdformers had sometimes stated in a very bald form. 
Righteousness is " not imputed, but imparted." We 
may quote in further illustration the defiidtion of justi- 
fication given in Catholic Belief,^ a popular but 
authoritative manual which has had a very wide 
circulation. 

Justification is a divine act which conveys 8anctif3ring grace, 
and by that grace commnnicates a supernatural life to tie soul, 
which by sin. whether original or actual, had incurred spiritual 
death ; that is to say, justification is a change in the human soul 
or translation from the state of sin into the state of grace. . . . 
The grace of justification produces a change affecting ti^e regener- 
ate by its presence, elevating and perfecting it. By this grace 
the likeness to God is brought out in them, and they are raised 
to a state of friendship with Him, and of divine sonship.* 

However disputable such a definition may be on the 
grounds of New Testament exegesis, it is at least valu- 
able as bearing witness to the importance of the manward 
aspect of Atonement. No mere forensic, external, act 
can satisfy either the sinner's need or the demands 
of justice. In some way it must be true that the sinner 
is raised above his sin through the work of Christ, and 
only so can it be just that a righteous God should treat 
him as sinless. No bare doctrine of imputation can be 
complete in itself. 

On the question of the superabundant satisfaction, 
again, Oxenham's language is characteristic of Roman 
theology in general. A further passage may be quoted : 

The scholastic controversy brought out with peculiar clearness 
that, while we have no right to assume that an adequate satis- 
faction was necessary, a satisfaction not only sufficient but 
superabundant has certainly been made, owing to the infinite 

^ Catholic Bdief: or A Short and SimpU Exposition of CathoHc 
Doctrine, by the Very Rev. Joseph Fail di Bruno, D.D. (4th ed. 1883). 
• lb. p. 49. 
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worth, by virtne of the hypostatic union, of those human acts 
and sufferings which the Redeemer offered for the sins of His 
brethren, as the Head and Representative of our race. . . . We 
cannot, again, say except by a figure of speech, that our sins 
were imputed to Him, or that He who was sinless endured the 
wrath of God ; still less, in the blasphemous language of several 
Lutheran divines, that He suffered the torments of the damned. 
Yet it is certain that His mental sufferings, which greatly 
exceeded the bodily pains of the Passion, had an expiatory 
value, and that they were chiefly, though not exclusively super- 
natuiaL^ 

This comes very close indeed to the general position of 
Aquinas in its estimate both of the value and of the 
character of Christ's sufferings. And it is noteworthy 
that, as in so many of the Fathers, the death of Christ 
is not isolated from His whole Incarnate life. 

Every act of that spotless life had a sacrificial power.* 

The Agony indeed, though wrought out in history, is 
rather mystical than phjrsical. It is a mystery of 
" interior martj^dom," in which ** Jesus received into 
His sinless consciousness the burden of our guilt," the 
contemplation by the Living Source of Sanctity of all 
the sins of all erring humanity.' 

But this emphasis upon the supreme value of the 
work of Christ has not done away with the conception 
of human merits : 

The controversies of the Reformation threw a fresh light 
on the subjective and moral aspects of the doctrine, and exhibited 
with peculiar distinctness the error of supposing that the Atone- 
ment wrought by Christ was to be understood as superseding 
our own satisfactions or obedience, instead of sanctifying and 
transforming them.^ 

It should be noted that there is no attempt to set up 
human merit as something apart from the merit of 
Christ. Whatever may be the effect of the doctrine in 

^ Ozenham, op. cU, pp. 303 f. * Ibid, 

* This should be compared with the language of such writtfs as 
Maurice and Moberly. ' Ih, pp. 305 f. 
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practice — and the abuses which resulted from it at the 
time of the Reformation are far less in evidence to-day 
— the Roman theologians are quite clear upon this point. 
Even such a popular manual as Catholic Belief says 
explicitly : 

AU our merits, however, without any exception, axe grounded 
on the merits of Jesus Christ, and on His grace, without which 
no one can move a step towards heaven. . . . Our merit, 
therefore, does not take away from Christ's merits, for without 
Him we can do nothing. We merit through Christ, Christ makes 
us merit ; or stiU more properly, Christ merits in us, and there- 
fore aU the glory is His.^ 

Luther would have objected loudly to such language 
as illogical, but the underlying devotional attitude is 
not far removed from Luther's own. 

We must notice, finally, the influence of the idea of 
sacrifice, which, as has been shown, has tended, since 
the G>undl of Trent, to displace the language of the 
Satisfaction theory. The conception of satisfaction has 
indeed, been very largely restricted in popular usage to 
the satisfactions offered by man in penance. Thus in 
Catholic Belief the only discussion of satisfaction comes 
under the head of the Sacrament of Penance, a treat- 
ment of the subject for which the G)uncil of Trent 
provided a precedent. And while, as the passages 
quoted above show, there is no objection felt to 3ie 
application of the old Ansehnic language to the work 
of Christ, such language has, in practice, very laigdy 
given place to the broader conception of sacrifice, 
expounded in direct connexion with the Eucharist 
How little real change of theory is involved is shown 
by Oxenham's definition : 

Sacrifice is the spontaneous expression of the homage due 
from the creature to his Creator. . . . Sin impressed on it, 
as on all human acts of devotion, an additional character of 
reparation. But from the beginning it was not so.* 

^ ^ Pp. 53 f« ; cf. Council of Trent, Sgss, vi. ch. i8. 

^ • Op. cU, p. ai3. 
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This gives clear expression to the Ansehnic idea that 
the purpose for whidi man exists is to render to God 
the honour that is His due, and that it is restoring that 
honour that Atonement must be made. The de&iiticm 
given in Catholic Belief, though obviously framed in the 
interests of the transubstantiation controversy, has as 
its basis the same idea. 

Sacrifice is the highest act of religion, because other acts 
with which we worship God may also be used, though in a limited 
sense, in honouring the Angels, Saints, Kings, and other hi^ 
personages, while sacrifice is so exclusively due to God, that it 
can only be offered to Him ; for the natural end of sacrifice is 
to show, by the destruction of or notable change in the Victim, 
the sovereign dominion over creation which belongs to God 
alone.^ 

It is obvious that such an idea of sacrifice is at least 
as adequate as the idea of satisfaction to express the 
Christian consciousness of the Fact of Atonement. And 
it has the great advantage that it is far less liable 
to inadequate transactional misinterpretations, which 
depend, as indeed the Satisfaction theory had depended 
in Anselm's thought, upon a merely quantitative view 
of sin, akin to that of a civil court of justice. That the 
sacrificial conception of Atonement should be expounded 
in relation to the Eucharist is a direct corollary of the 
Roman view of that service : 

The Incarnation and the Passion are no mere incidents of 
bygone history, but a presence of abiding power. The Blood 
that flowed on Calvary flows indeed no more, but the Lamb 
slain before the worlds were made is offered still. Himself the 
victim. Priest, and Shrine.* 

The application of such language to the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper may be questioned, but such 
questioning does not invalidate the supreme mystical 
value of the underlj^ng conception of sacrifice. The 
conception of satisfaction has never really been easy 
to reconcile with the thought of the supreme love of 

^ P. 7a. * Ozeoham, op. cU, p. 2S5, 
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God, a thought upon which the Church of Rome has 
always laid stress. But in sacrifice is seen the love 
of the Son eternally responding to the Father's love, 
eternally making possible, through His union with man, 
the response of the love of the creature to the love of 
his Creator. In faith that is formed by love man meets 
the love of God. 

And such a conception of sacrifice need lead to no 
belittling of the dreadful fact of sin. It was because of 
sin that sacrifice took the form of the Cross, and our 
union with Christ was wrought by Him through the 
Passion that our sin caused. It is therefore in its very 
essence a union with Him " into His death," that death 
which " condemned sin in the flesh." 

In this develo^Hnent of the Satisfaction theory 
Abdard has indeed come to his own, though his 
conception too has developed almost beyond recognition. 
It is very striking that the bare Godward aspect of 
Atonement, as presented in Anselm, has been expanded, 
almost unconsciously, upon the manward side, until, 
in its emphasis upon the divine love and the response 
of human love, it almost touches the Moral theory. Two 
theories could not start from more diverse points of 
view. Yet in its later and more complete forms the 
Moral theory also depends upon the principle that the 
death of Chnst can appeal to us because we are one with 
Him through the power of His love. Both theories 
ultimately find their force in mysticism. The one starts 
from reason and the language of the Bible. The other 
comes straight from the heart of man, touched by the 
Cross. But imder expressions often singularly diverse, 
the meaning is one.^ 

^ For recent statements of the Roman standpoint reference should 
be made to C. Van Cambnigghe, TracUUus d$ Verbo Incamaio, C. 
Pesch, Compendium Theohgiae Dogmaticae, vol. ill., J. Pohle, Dogmatic 
Theology, vol. v., SoUrioiogy (trans. A. Preuss). 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE REFORMERS AND THE FENAL THEORY 

That the work of the Refonners ^ profoundly affected 
the doctrine of the Atonement is one of the outstanding 
facts of the history of theological thought Before 
the Reformation only a few hints of a Penal theory can 
be found. After the Reformation it becomes common 
ground for the great majority of Protestant writers. It 
is, therefore, of the first importance for aright appreciation 
of that theory to realize that the Reformers had at the 
outset no direct intention of remodelling the doctrine of 
Atonement, though such a remodelling was a natural 
result of some of the principles which underlay their 
work. The whole problem of sin and grace was set in 
a new light by Luther and his companions, who saw as 
central aspects of St. Paul's teacUng hitherto almost 
universally ignored, and so radical a change in point of 
view could not but affect profoundly the appreciation 
of the Fact in which that problem finds its solution. 

It cannot be too much emphasized that it was upon a 
practical issue that the Reformation controversy began. 
The abuses of the indulgence market had thrown into 
strong relief the dangers involved in the doctrine of 
merits, as ordinarily preached in the Middle Ages. 
Luther's whole soul, filled, as the souls of St. Paul and 
of Augustine had been filled, with the overmastering 
sense of the supremacy of the loving grace of God, 

^ Upon this whole subject Ritschl's work is indispensable. It is 
very complete, and unsurpassed for acuteness of insiglit. 
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recoiled in utter horror from either practice or precept 
which might seem to set anj^thing human upon a plane 
with the sole sufficiency of Christ. This religious self- 
estimate was indeed no new thing. We have already 
seen it exemplified in Bernard, and Francis, and Wessel. 
But, as Ritschl points out, there is an important vari- 
ation. " Luther constantly looks at the comparative im- 
perfection of the works of beUevers, while his mediaeval 
antecedents directed their attention chiefly to the rela- 
tive perfection of such works wrought in the beUever 
by grace, although bidding men disregard their meri- 
torious value." ^ It was in direct contrast to sin, and 
the horror of sin, that Luther, like Augustine, viewed 
the grace of God, and it was salvation from sin, and not 
good works wrought in righteousness, that filled his mind. 
Thus it is natural to find that Luther and the other 
Reformers held a view of sin far deeper and more intense 
than that of the Middle Ages. It was no longer 
sufficient to regard sin, after the manner of Anselm, 
as disobedience, a dishonour done to God, an act ^^ch 
deprives God of His due, and Luther went back to the 
strong positive view of sin as a corruption, bringing 
death' the view which had been held by Athanasius and 
Augustine. He recoiled utterly from the mediaeval 
view that the Fall merely deprived man of the special 
gifts ' of holiness and immortality bestowed upon Adam 
by God. It was no mere privatio but a pravaHo too, a 
corruption of man's very nature, bringing with it an 
inordinate desire to sin. For all his early zeal Luther 
felt that his " monkish baptism " had not left him clean, 
able to do good works pleasing to God. He still fell, 
even before the very least temptation. He was without 
strength, without certainty, and desperately inclined 
to sin. And this seemed to him to be of the very essence 
of the condition of fallen man. It was in faith, trust 
in God, that original righteousness had centred, and 
in the FaU that faith had been lost. For all time man 

^ Ritschl, op, cU, p. 137. * Dona graiuiia. 
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stood trembling and guilty before the wrath of the 
Judge, with nothing to offer in lieu of punishment. 

The one great necessity, therefore, in order that man 
may be put right with God, is the restoration of that 
faith which man has lost. Faith, and ^th only, can 
justify. Thus the Augsburg Confession says : 

Men cannot be justified before God by their own powers, 
merits, or works, but are justified freely for Christ's sake throu^ 
faith, when they believe that they are received into favour, 
and their sin forgiven for Christ's sake, who by His death has 
made satisfaction for our sins. This faith God imputes for 
righteousness before Him.^ 

The justification here mentioned is regarded by all 
the Reformers, with the sole exception of Osiander, in 
a purely forensic sense. Thus Melanchthon says : 

To justify, in accordance with forensic usage, here signifies 
to acquit the accused and to pronounce him righteous, but on 
account of the righteousness of another, namely of Christ, which 
righteousness of another is communicated to us by faith.' 

This technical and Pauline sense of release from the 
verdict of guilty is that constantly given to the term 
" justification " by the Reformers, in direct and conscious 
opposition to the mediaeval view. The infused righteous- 
ness included under justification by the Council of 
Trent is very definitely distinguished from justification. 
Sanctification, though it shows itself in the Christian 
life as the fruit of justification, is quite separate from it. 
Justification in itself is solely the act of God, having no 
relation to our own righteousness, but solely to the 
righteousness of Christ imputed to us, as it were, by a 
l^al transfer. 

1 Homines non possunt justificari coram Deo propriis viribus, 
meritis, aut operibus, sed gratis justificantur propter Christum per 
fidem cum credunt ae in gratiam recipi. et peccata remJtti propter 
Christum, qui sua morte pro nostris peccatis satisfedt. Hanc fidem 
imputat Deus pro justitia coram ipso (Art. IV.). 

' Justificare hoc loco forensi consuetudine significat reum absolvere 
et pronuntiare justum, sed propter alienam justitiam, videlicet Cbristi, 
quae aliena justitia oommunicatur nobis per fidem {ApoL Conf, Aug, 
p. X33, ap, Hagenbacb, op. cU. iii. zxs). 

O 
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The faith which justifies is, therefore, simply the 
assurance that this transfer is vaHd, the certitude that 
the premises of God have been fulfilled, and that we are 
adopted in Christ as sons of God. It is no longer the 
" faith formed by love " of the Roman theologians, for 
the very idea of such a faith carries with it the idea of 
an " infused righteousness," thus involving the danger of 
the confusion of justification and sanctification. Faith 
for the Reformers wears a much more intellectual aspect, 
though it has a true ethical value in its implication of a 
complete self-resignation of the soul. Thus the Second 
Helvetic Confession says : 

Human faith is not an opinion or a human persuasion, but 
a most firm assurance and an evident and constant assent of 
the soul, and, finally, a most right comprehension of God's 
truth.* 

So also the Heidelberg Catechism says that true faith 

... is not only a certain knowledge whereby I hold for truth 
aU that God has revealed to us in His word, but also a heartfelt 
confidence, which the Holy Ghost works by the Gospel within 
me, that not only to others, but to me also, remission of sins, 
everlasting righteousness, and blessedness, are freely given by 
God, of pure grace, only for the sake of Christ's merits (Q. 21). 

This language is characteristic of the general Protestant 
standpoint, going back to Luther. It is in fact, as the 
emphasis upon tiie Divine grace shows, an attempt to 
force the language of theory to conform to that of the 
practical religious consciousness, an attempt right and 
indeed necessary in itself, and yet dangerous in so far as 
it changed the meaning of current terms too far from 
that wluch they bore in the ordinary usage of the day. 

For Luther the thought of God's grace dominated all 

•else. It is upon grace and grace only that justifying 

faith depends. Han cannot of himself establish such 

^ Fides humana non est opinio ac humana persuasio, sed firmissima 
fiduda et evidens et constans animi assensus, denique rectissima 
compreheoski veriUtis Dei (c. z6). 
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faith, for his will is enslaved to sm. And so Luther, 
like Augustine before him, was led to reject all belief in 
man's free will to do right. Apart from God's grace 
all is sin. Man has not even power to respond to God's 
call to freedom. His every act, apart from grace, is a 
sin. This theme Luther worked out at length in his 
powerful treatise. On the Will Enslaved} a reply to a 
defence of the ordinary Roman view by Erasmus. One 
or two quotations will serve to set in a clearer light the 
presuppositions from which the Reformation started, 
and especially the emphasis upon grace and the strong 
sense of the corruption of the human will. 

If by my own zeal I obtain God's grace, what need is there 
to receive Christ's grace instead of my own grace ? Or what 
do I lack, since I am to have God's grace ? * 

Briefly Paul decides concerning him that worketh and him 
that worketh not, nor has he left any mean between these two. 
He denies that righteousness is imputed to him that worketh ; 
but to him that worketh not he asserts that righteousness is 
imputed, let him but believe. Here is no way for free wiU to 
slip out or escape by its own effort or zeal. For either it is 
accounted of him that worketh, or of him that worketh not. 
If of him that worketh, here leamest thou that no righteousness 
is accounted to him ; if of him that worketh not, who ye± 
believeth in God, to him is it accounted righteousness. ... If 
therefore righteousness is not accounted to him that worketh, 
it is clear that his works are nought but sins, evil and impious 
in the sight of God«' 

Therefore is there need of grace, therefore is the aid of grace 
bestowed, because free wUl could of itself do nothing and . . . 

^ De Servo Arbiirio, Werke, vol. xviii. (Weimar, 1908). 

* Si meo studio gratiam Dei obtinco, quid opus est Christ! gratia 
pro mea gratia acdpienda ? Aut quid inihi deest ubi gratiam Dei 
habufro ? (»6. p. 777). 

* Breviter Paulas oomponit operantem et non operantem nee 
reliquit medium inter hos duos; operanti reputari justitiam negat, 
non operanti vero asserit reputari justitiam, modo credat. Non est 
quo hie liberum arbitrium evadat aut elabatur cum suo conatu aut 
studio. Aut enim cum operante aut cum non operante numerabitur. 
Si cum operante, audis hie d non reputari ullam justitiam. Si cum 
non operante, qui credit tamen Deo, reputatur ei justitia. ... Si 
autem non reputatm^ justitia operanti, manifestum fit, ejus opera nihil 
nisi peccata, mala et impia esse coram Deo {ib. p. 772). 
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could not even will the good. In the commending, therefore, 
of grace, and the declaring of the aid of grace, the impotence of 
free will is declared ateo.^ 

The same view appears, though perhaps less violently 
put, in the Augsburg Omfession. 

As to free will they hold that man's will hath some liberty 
to work a civil righteousness, and to choose such things as reason 
can reach unto ; but that it hath no power to work the right- 
eousness of God, or a spiritual righteousness, witiiout the Spirit of 
God ; because the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God.« 

The Calvinists were strongly of the same opinion. 

Man that is not yet regenerate hath no free will unto good, 
nor any strength to perform the good.' 

While Calvin himself says that 

. . . man's mind is so utterly alienated from God, that it 
can conceive, desire, and effect nothing but what is impious, 
perverted, foul, impure, and flagitious ; the heart is so steeped 
in the poison of sin that it can breathe forth nothing but 
fetid corruption.* 

Such language was natural until the reaction against 
the mediaeval doctrine of merits had spent its force. 
But it is noteworthy that even Melanchthon, the master 
theologian of the Lutheran Church, recoiled from it in 

^ Ideo gratia opus est, ideo auxilium gratiae ccmfertur, quod 
liberum arbitrium per sese nihil possit et . . . non possit velle bonum. 
Commendata itaque gratia et praedicato auxilio gratiae simul im- 
potentia liberi arbitrii praedicatur {ib, p. 755). 

' De libero arUtrio docent, quod humana voluntas habeat aliquam 
Ubertatem ad efficiendam dviiem justitiam et diligendas res rationi 
subjectas. Sed non habet vim sine Spiritu Sancto efficiendae justitiae 
Dd seu justitiae spiritualis, quia animalis homo non perdpit ea quae 
sunt Spiritus Dd (c. 18). 

' Nullum est ad bonum homini arbitrium liberum, nondum renato, 
vires nullae ad perfidendum bonum {Conf, Helv, i. Art. 9). 

* Mentem hominis sic alienatam prorsus a Dd justitia ut nihil non 
impium, contortum, fbedum, inpurum, flagitiosum condpiat, con- 
cupiscat, moUatur : cor peccati veneno ita penitus delibutum ut nihil 
quam oomiptum ioetorem eiBare queat (InshtuUo, ii. s* X9)* 
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his later years,^ returning to a doctrine much more like 
that of the Council of Trent, to the effect that the human 
will was at least free to respond to» and to co-operate 
with^ God's grace. This position gave rise to the 
" Synergistic " dispute among the Rdormers. 

With this dispute we need not now concern ourselves. 
Despite certain variations in the language used by 
different writers the central fact remains that Protestant 
theology as a whole continued to lay an emphasb upon 
the sinfulness and helfdessness of man which was utterly 
foreign to the thought of contemporary Roman divines, 
and which, indeed, had little precedent save in Augustine 
himself. And this new emphasis naturally brou^t the 
doctrine of the Atonement into a new j^rominence. From 
henceforth it occupies a moce central position than it 
had ever held for the mediaeval theologians. The over- 
mastering realization of man's utter helplessness naturally 
turned men's thoughts to the great Fact whereby that 
helplessness is made good. 

But the age when the doctrine of the Atonement 
thus became a pivot of theological thinking was also 
an age when new canons of thought were rapidly 
developing. It was an age of change and progress. 
And nowhere is this change more patent than in the 
conceptions of political theory, conceptions which have 
always exercised a profound influence upon the formu- 
lation of doctrines of the Atonement. Political theory 
had made great strides since the days of Ansehn. The 
f eudaUstic prindjde had to a great extent worked itself 
out, and the conception of abstract law was reasserting 
itsdf beside that of the personal dignity of individuals, 
which was indeed coming to be viewed rather as a 
sovereign right vested in individual representatives of 
the abstract law. And thus law came to be regarded 
as having a certain absolute intrinsic validity, claiming 

^ In the later editions of hit Loci Co mm mt a . The Augsburg 
Confession owes to MeUnehthon its very moderate tone. Luther's 
own Smalcaldic Articles (1537) are much more definite in standpoint. 
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punishment from the offender not on personal grounds, 
or on grounds of expediency, but simj^y on grounds of 
justice. We have aheady seen that hints of the 
application of this prindide to the Atonement may be 
found in various pre-Reformation writers, and Ritschl 
suggests the possibility that Luther may have been 
influenced by Gerson, though he points out that the idea 
seems to spring up independently in ZwingU also.^ 

The truth probably is that tiie transformation was 
quite an unconscious one, due to the new thoughts which 
were moulding the age. The Reformers were certainly 
not aware that they were departing from the Anselmic 
position, and they make free use of Anselmic language. 
They were in fact more Thomist than Rome hersdf. 
But it was only natural that the new intellectual 
atmosi^ere should affect their formulations of doctrine, 
and while the phrases of the Satisfaction theory were 
still often used, especially at first, in reality the whole 
conception of the nature of Christ's work was changed. 

With this slight sketch of the main ideas ^Mdh 
underlay the Reformation we may pass on to the specific 
contribution of the Reformers to the study of the Cross 
—the Penal theory. 

Luther himself is mainly important in that he supplied 
the principles upon whidi the other Reformers built, 
reversing the Scotist and even Pelagian tendencies of 
the later Middle Ages. His own treatment of the 
Atonement is not worked out in detail. Its most com- 
plete statement occurs in his comment on the words, 
" Christ redeemed us from the curse of the Law, having 
become a curse for us " (Gal. 3 13),* and it is marked 
rather by the force of Luther's mystical and passionate 
rhetoric than by accuracy of thought. Yet the elements 
of the characteristic Reformation doctrine are aU present. 

It is from the point of view of leg^ justice tiiat the 

^ Ritschl, op. dL p. 198. 

* The following quotations, except where otherwise stated, are 
from this passage in the CommitUary on GaUUians (i535)* 
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transaction of the Atonement is stated. The death of 
Ouist is the legal penalty for sin, and there is no trace 
of the old alternative, "either punishment or satis- 
faction." The law demands pmiishment and that 
pmiishment must be inflicted and endured. 

And so that general law of Moses took Him, innocent though 
He was in His own person, because it found Him among sinners 
and robbers. . . . When, therefore, the law found Him among 
robbers, it condemned and slew Him as a robber.^ 

Sin having been laid upon Him the law cometh and saith : 
Let every sinner die. So, if Thou wilt, O Christ, be surety, be 
guilty and bear the penalty, bear also the sin and the curse.* 

When the merciful Father saw that we were oppressed by 
the law, and were held under the curse, and that nothing could 
free us from it. He sent His Son into the world, and cast upon 
Him all the sins of all men, and said to Him : Be Thou Peter 
that denier, Paul that persecutor, blasphemer, and violent, 
David that adulterer, that sinner who ate the apple in Paradise, 
that robber upon the cross, in a word be Thou the person of all 
men, who hast wrought the sins of all men; consider Thou 
therefore how Thou mayest pay and mayest make satisfaction 
for them. Then cometh the law and saith : I find that sinner 
taking upon Him the sin of aU men and I see no sin beside, save 
in Him, therefore let Him die upon the Cross. And so it attacks 
Him and slays Him. This being done the whole world is purged 
of an sin and expiation made ; ^ereUxe also is it free from death 
and from all ills.* 

^ ItaquelexillageneraUsMosicompreheaditeum,quamvispro8ua per- 
sona innoccDtem, quia invenit eum inter peccatores et latrones . . . Cum 
ergo lex eum inter latrones invenit, ut latronem ccmdemnavit et oeddit. 

* Peocato ei imposito veoit lex et didt : Omnis peccator moriatur. 
Itaque si vis, Christe, spondcre, reus esse et poenam ferre, leras etiam 
peccatum et maledictionem. 

' Cum videret misericors Pater per legem nos opprimi et sub male- 
dicto teneri neeuUa re nos posse ab eo libvari, quod miserit in mundum 
filium suum in quern omnia omnium peccata conjecit, et dixit ad eum : 
Tu sis Petrus iUe negator, Paulus ille persecutor, blasphemus, et 
violentus, David ille adulter, peccator iUe qui comedlt pomum in 
Paradise, latro ille in cruce, In summa, tu sis omnium bominum 
persona qui feceris omnium hominum peccata, tu ergo oo^ta, ut scdvas 
et pro eis satisfacias. Ibi Lex venit et didt : Invenio ilium peccatorem 
susdpientem omnium hominum peccata in se • t nullum praoterea pec- 
catum video nisi in illo, Ergo moriatur in cnioe. Atque ita invadit 
eum et oeddit. Hoc facto totus mundus purgatus et expiatus est ab 
onmibus peccatis, Ergo etiam liberatus a morte et omnibus mails. 
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But U woidd not be Just that Christ should siififer unless 
He were a sinner Himself. He must not merely be 
among men, but one with men, identified with them in 
theirsin. Luther does not shrink from the very strongest 
language in reaffirming St. Paul's almost foigott^i idirase 
" HSm who knew no sin He made to be sin on our bdialf." 

And thiB saw all the Prophets, that Christ was to be of all men 
the greatest robber, murderer, adulterer, thief, profaner, blas- 
phemer, etc., than whom none greater was ever in the world, 
for now He bears not His own person, now He is not the Son of 
God, bom of a virgin, but is a sinner, who has and bears the 
sin of Paul, who was a blasphemer, a persecutor, and violent, 
of Peter who denied Christ; of David who was an adulterer, 
a murderer and ^dio made the Gentiles blaspheme the name of 
the Lord, in a word, who has and bears in His own body all the 
sins of all men — ^not in that He committed them, but in that 
He took upon His own body the things committed by us, to make 
satisfaction for them with His own blood.^ 

To explain the way in which this bearing of the 
punishment of sin is made available for man Luther 
falls back upcm the barest possible conception of substi- 
tution. The sin and its penalty cannot be both on Christ 
and on us too. Therefore we are free. 

If the sins of the whole world are upon that one man, Jesus 
Christ, then are they not upon the world. But if they are not 
upon Him, they are still upon the world. Further, if Christ 
Himself was made guilty of aU the sins which we all have com- 
mitted, then are we absolved from all sins, yet not through 
oursrives, our own works or merits, but through Him.* 

^ Bt hoc viderunt omnes Prophetae quod Christus futurus esset 
omnium mazimus latro, homidda, adnltor, for, sacrilegus, blasphemus 
etc, quo nullus major unquam in mundo fuerit. Quia jam non gerit 
penonam suam, jam non est natus de virgine Dei filius, sed peccator, 
qui habet et portat peocatum PauU qui fuit blasphemus, persecutor 
et violentus ; Petri qui negavit Christum ; Davidis qui fait adulter, 
homicida et blasphemare fedt Gentes nomen Domini; ia sunmia, 
qui habet et portat omnia omnium peccata ia corpore suo. Non 
quod ipse oommiserit ea, sed quod ea a nobis oommissa susoeperit in 
coipus suum, pro illis sanguine proprio satisfacturus. 

' Si peccata totius mundi sunt in lllo uno homine Jesu Chxiito, 
Ergo non sunt in mundo. Si autem non sunt in ipso, sunt adhue in 
mundo. Item, si Chrktus ipse factus est reus omnium peocatorum 
quae nos omnes oommisimus, Ergo nos absoluti sumus ab omnibus 
peccatis, sed non per nos, nostra opera aut merita, sed per ipsuro. 
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(The justice to which Luther appeals is blind indeed. 
His theory, at least as here stated, is based upon a verbal 
literalism which takes two wrongs and would fain fashion 
of them a right. The difficulties which faced Gregory 
of Nazianzum so long before return in all their force. 
Is the punishment of j the innocent any {Measure to God, 
or any satisfaction of outraged Justice ? And indeed, 
such language as the above seems to admit no manward 
theory of Atonement at all. It is utterly objective and 
external. It leaves no place for faith, though faith lies 
at the very centre of Luther's thought, or for the love 
and grace of God whereby that faith is implanted in the 
hearts of the elect In reality Luther's fullest thought 
comes strikingly dose to the higher types of Moral 
theory. It is in looking upon Christ that we see God, 
in viewing His death for us that we come to realize God's 
love, whereby faith, i.e. the assurance of forgiveness, 
is awakened in our hearts. But aU this is viewed by 
Luther in the most objective manner possible. His 
whole mind is turned to God, and away from man, and 
his theory of Atonement remains Godward throughout. 
This tendency of his thought is shown in the mystical 
account which he gives of the conflict with sin, wrought 
out in Christ Himself. 

The sin of the whole world therefore mns upon righteousness 
with the utmost force and fury. What happens ? Righteous- 
ness is eternal, immortal, nnconqnered. Sin too is a most 
mighty and cmel tynat, lording it and reigning in the circle 
of the earth, taking all men captive and bringing them into his 
service. . . . He, I say, runs upon Christ, and wills to devour 
Him, as all others. But he sees not that He is the person of 
unconquered and eternal righteousness. ... So in Christ sin 
universal is conquered, slain, and buried, and righteousness 
victorious and regnant abides for ever.^ 

^ Peccatum ergo totius mundi irruit mazimo impetu et furore in 
justitiam. Quid fit ? Justitia est aetema, immortalis, et invicta. 
Peccatum est quoque potentlssimus ac crudelissimus tyrannus, 
dominans et regnans in toto orbe teirarum, captivans et redigens 
omnes homines in servitutem aui. ... Is, inquam, incurrit 
in Christum et vult eum, ut alios omnes, devorare. Bed non videt 
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Not only is sin conquered, but death also : 

So death, who is the almighty queen of the whole world, 
sla3nng kings, princes, and, in ^ort, all men, clashes in full force 
with life, to conquer and whelm her, and, of a truth, she does 
what she essays. But because life was immortal, the conquered 
came forth conqueror, conquering and slaying death. . . . And 
so through Chr^ death is conquered and destroyed in all the 
world, so that now it is but a painted death, which having lost 
its sting can no more hurt them that believe in Christ, who is 
made the Death of death.^ 

An echo is heard in these passages of the old language 
of a warfare with the devil, though, as in John of 
Damascus, the actual mention of the devil is avoided, 
sin and death being substituted. In commenting on 
Gal. 4 5 Luther uses similar language of the law : 

This is in truth a wondrous conflict, in which the law thus 
clashes, the creature with its Creator, and against all right 
exercises upon the Son of God aU its t3rranny, which it exercised 
upon us, the children of wrath. Therefore because the law 
sinned so horribly and impiously against its God, it is caUed to 
judgement and is accused. . . . Then the law, which before 
had condemned and slain all men, when it had no power to 
defend or to purge itself, is in its turn so condemned and 
slain that it loses its right, not only against Christ, whom so 
unjustly it outrages and kills, but also against all who believe 
in Him.* 

eum esse personam invictae et aetemae justitiae. ... Sic in Christo 
vindtur, occiditur, et sepelitur universum Peccatum et manet victrix 
et regnatrix Justitia in aetemum. 

' Sic Mors quae est onmipotens imperatrix totius mundi, necans 
reges, principes, et simpliciter omnes homines, oongreditur toto impetu 
cum Vita victura et absorptura earn, et oerte quod conatur efficit. 
Sed quia Vita erat immortalis, victa evasit victrix, vincens et ooddens 
Mortem. . . . Itaque per Christum Mors victa et abolita est in toto 
mundo, ut jam non sit nisi picta mors quae amisso aculeo amplius 
non possit nocere credentibus in Christum, qui factus est Mots Mortis. 

* Hoc profecto mirabile duellum est, ubi Lex Creatura ctun Creatore 
sic congredjtur et praeter omne jus omnem tyrannidem suam in filio 
Dei exercet, quam in nobis filiis irae exercuit. Quia ergo lex tarn 
horribiliter et impie peccavit in Deum suum, vocatur in jus et accusatur. 
. . . Hie Lex, quae damnaverat et occiderat prius omnes homines, 
cum non habeat quo se delendat aut purget, vicissim its damnatur 
et ocdditur, ut amittat jus suum, non solum in Christo (in quem tam 
in juste saeviit et occidit), sed etiam in omnibus qui credunt in eum. 
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In estimating the real value of such language as this 
two points must be kept constantly in mind. In the 
first place Luther is filled with the sense of the great 
love of God. God is not to him a cruel Judge, pres^ng 
for the full penalty of the law, but a loving and merciful 
Father, who gave His Son for us. In this, says Ritschl, 
he " surpassed all previous thedogy wbiexi he brought 
love into prominence as the character which exhaustively 
expresses the Christian idea of God ; and in this funda- 
mental conception of God he recognizes also the ultimate 
determining motive for the redemption and reconciliation 
of the sinner that were wrought by Christ." " His true 
opinion is essentially that God's love as the ultimate 
motive of the sinner's redemption is the superior 
determination of His will, while penal justice, or wrath 
... is considered as the subordinate motive of His 
action in carrying out the worlq of redemption." 
Luther's strong insight carries him beyond his theory. 
He is not consistent with himself. The full substitu- 
tionary view leaves little room for God's love, but 
when, with Melanchthon, consistency comes, we are 
immeasurably the losers. 

The second point is Luther's constant insistence that 
the Atonement must be appropriated by faith, and herein 
lies his one contribution to a true manward theory. 

We ought to gaze upon this image and grasp it with sure 
faith. He who does this has this innocence and victory of 
Christ, however great a sinner he be. But it cannot be grasped 
by the good wiU of love, but by reason iUuminated by faith. 
Tlierefore by faith alone are we justified, because faith alone 
grasps this victory of Christ.^ 

This faith, though it comes wholly from God, by the 
insjHration of His Holy Spirit, a point upon which 

^ Hano imaginein oportet not intueri et firms fide apprehendcie. 
Qui hoc facit, habet banc ianooentiam et victoriam Christi, quantumvis 
magnus sit peocator. Sed ea non potest apprebendl vduntate dilec* 
tionis, sed ratione illuminata fide. Ergo tola fide justificamur, quia 
sola fides apprehendit banc victoriam Christi. 
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Luther constantly insists, is yet a personal thing. It 
is a real act of the heart of man. It is the sinner himself 
realising his need and turning to God for its supply. 
The sinner, as Luther puts it,^ must grasp the meaning 
of the pronoun " our " and must be found among those 
that say " our sins," that so he may learn to trust not 
himself but Christ only. Man's reason prefers to bring 
to Christ a sham sinner, with no real sense of sin. Faith 
arises when this sham is put away and the personal 
conviction of sin is real and deep, and so in faith man 
begins once more to give to God that honour and glory 
that is His. 

Luther is a mystic, in the best sense of the word, 
rather than a theologian. His presentment of the great 
truth of Atonement is neither systematic nor consistent. 
Yet he is a creative thinker of the highest order and is 
unsurpassed in hi% dear discernment of the personal 
relation to Christ which men must possess if tiiey are 
to make the Atonement their own, of that justice of 
God which is also His love, and of the confidence of 
faith made possible even for sinners by God's grace. 
And he realises most profoundly the universal signifi- 
cance of that mysterious ccmflict wrought within the very 
holiness of Christ Himself, through His identification 
with sinful man. Yet, though he gives us that which 
is better than theory, he does not give us a theory. 
For that we must turn to the other theologians of tus 
day, and especially to Melanchthon and to the formulae 
which bear the impress of his learning and care, and 
which have remained as the very foundation stones of 
the Lutheran Church. It is here that we first find in 
a developed form the Penal theory of Atonement 

The general Penal Theory can be very simply stated : 
Justice demands the pumshment of sin. Therefore 
the attitude of a just God towards the sinner can only 
be one of wrath. But if the punishment is endured to 
the uttermost by One who adequately represents the 

^ See his comment on Gal. 1 4. 
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sinner, justice is satisfied andjaod's mercy towards the 
sinner can have free play/ The thought is wholly 
Godward, and that from the itssertion of which the early 
fathers shrank is now boldly proclaimed. ^ By the 
death of Christ God's attitude towards man is actually 
changed. Wrath is transformed to love. Mercy is 
the result of Calvary, or, at least, is freed by the Cross 
bom the necessity of enforcing the stem obligations of 
justice. 

This is the conception which underlies the short and 
simple statement of the Augsburg Confession, which 
speaks of Christ as having 

. . . truly suffered, been crucified, dead, and buried, that He 
might reconcile the Father to us, and might be a Victim not 
only for original guilt but also for all actual sins of men.^ 

The words are slight enough, and could hardly be 
stressed in themselves. Yet it is very significant, in 
view of Melanchthon's own theology, that the careful 
usage of St. Paul, who always spealcs of man as recon- 
ciled to God, and never of God as reconciled to man, is 
here abandoned. And with it passes every trace of a 
manward view of Atonement. All that remains is the 
thought of an angry God, who demands and receives 
the penalty that indignant justice claims. And thus 
the sacrificial metaph<»-, which is retained by the 
Protestant theologians, receives here and elsewhere a 
new emphasis. Sacrifice is no longer so much a supreme 
honour done to God, the highest of all acts of worship, 
but before all things an expiatory offering, a shedding 
of blood that wrath may be turned aside. 

In Melanchthon's own writings this thought is quite 
explicit. For him the central fact of all is the justice 

^ Vere passus, crudfizns, mortuus, et sepultus, ut reoonciliaret 
nobis Patrem, et hostia esset, oon tantum pro culpa originis, sed etiam 
pro omnibus actualibus peccatis hominum (Com/. Aug, 3). This 
language is followed verbaUy in the XXXIX Articles of the Church 
of England. 
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of God calling tot vengeance upon the sinner, and only 
to be turned to grace by the sacrifice of Christ. 

God's wondrous plan is set forth, that though He is just and 
is horribly angry at sin, yet at last He will be willing that His most 
just wrath should be placated, because His Son is made a sup- 
pliant for us and has drawn down the wrath upon Him, and is 
made an expiation and a victim for us.^ 

This conception might have been expanded, as it had 
been by Luther, with the emphasis upon the love and 
grace of God whereby so wonderful a means of Redemp- 
tion was found, and in Melanchthon's expansion of the 
Augsburg Confession for the Saxon Churches this aspect 
fincteaidace. 

But the Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the image 
of the eternal Father, was made a mediator, propitiator, redeemer, 
justifier, and saviour. By the obedience and merit of Him 
alone the wrath of God is placated. ... In this Victim are 
seen the justice of God, and His wrath against sin, and His 
immense mercy towards us, and the love in the Son towards 
all mankind. Such is the severity of His justice that reconcilia- 
tion would not be made unless the penalty were utterly paid. 
Such is the greatness of His wrath that the eternal Father would 
not be placated save by the entreaty and death of the Son. 
Such is His mercy, that the Son was given for us. Such love 
was in the Son towards us that He drew down this true and 
great wrath upon Himself.* 

^ Exponitur mirandum Dei consilium, quod cum sit Justus et 
hocribiliter Irascatur peccato, ita demum placari justissimam iram 
voluerit, quia filius est factus supplex pro nobis et in sese iram d< rivavit 
et pro nobis piaculum et victima factus est {DiclamaiiOf CR. xi. p. 779, 
sp. Ritschl, op. cU, p. 2oa). 

' Sed filius Dei, dominus noster Jesus Christus, qui est imago 
aeterai Patris, constitutus est mediator, propitiator, redemtor, justi- 
ficator, et salvator. Hujus unius obedientia et merito placatur ira 
Dei . . . Conspiciuntur in hac victima, justitia Dei, et ira adversus 
peccatum, et immensa miserioordia erga nos, et amor in filio erga genus 
humanum. Tanta est justitiae severitas ut non sit facta reoondUatio, 
nisi poena persolveretur. Tanta est irae magnitudo, ut aetemus 
Pater non sit placatus nisi deprecatione et morte filii. Tanta miseri- 
oordia ut filius pro nobis datus sit. Tantus amor in filio erga nos ut 
banc veram et ingentem iram in se derivaverit {Omf, Eccl. Sax,, 1550, in 
Melanchthon's Corpus DoeMtuu CkrisHanae, Leipzig, 1360, from which 
volume this and the following references are taken). 
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But for Melanchthon the love of God is never so 
prominent as His wrath against sin. 

For the heart, truly feeling that God is angry, cannot love 
God, unless He is shown to be placated. While He terrifies 
us and seems to be casting us into eternal death, human nature 
cannot raise itself up to love Him that is angry, that judges 
and punishes.^ 

Again and again he returns to this thought of God's 
wrath, and it is this that determines the form which 
the Anselmic argument takes in his hand. Like Anselm 
he ascribes the Atonement to the demand of justice 
for satisfaction, but justice for him is simply avenging 
Justice, and satisfaction is no longer an alternative for 
punishment, but the punishment itself. Indeed, though 
Melanchthon sometimes speaks, in conventional lan- 
guage, of the satisfaction offered by Christ, he prefers to 
keep the tenn satisfaction for human attempts to 
appease God's anger in penance, and to dwell rather 
upon Christ as enduring the penalty of our sins. The 
old conception of God's honour as demanding satisfac- 
tion has quite passed away. God being just demands 
the penalty due to justice, and since man has sinned it 
is fitting* that one of human race should bear man's 
punishment. The thought proceeds quite on Anselmic 
lines. Sin is infinitely wicked. Therefore He who 
bears the punishment must also be God, and indeed 
only a God-man could bear the infinite suffering due 
for infinite sin. Melanchthon has summed up his 
position in a phrase : 

Christ's benefits are these : to bear guilt and eternal death 
that is, to placate the great wrath of God ; * 

1 Non enim potest cor vere sentiens Deum irasd, diljgere Deum, 
nisi ostendatur placatus. Donee terret et videtur nos abjicere in 
aetemam mortem, non potest se erigere natura humana, ut diligat 
iratum, judicantem, et punientem {Apol, Conf. Aug. p. 7r). 

* Congruebat ordini justitiae. 

* Christi benefida haec sunt, toUere culpam et mortem aetemam, 
id est plaoare ingentem iram Dei (Loci Prtucipui TheologUi, p. 
603). 
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and " eternal death " is defined as being 

... to fe^ God's horrible and unutterable wrath abiding.^ 

That such a conception is in any way unworthy of 
God does not seem to occur to Melanchthon. Nor, 
indeed, does he make any serious attempt to overcome 
the flagrant injustice of this substitution of one victim 
for another, the innocent for the guilty. We miss both 
Luther's stress on the love of God and Luther's strong 
conviction of the identification of Christ with sinful 
man. It is difficult to avoid the feeling that the treat- 
ment of Christ by the Father has become ethic^y 
repulsive. 

Before leaving Melanchthon it should be noted that 
he constantly uses sacrificial language of the death of 
Christ, the one true Victim for sin. The phrase used 
in the Augsburg Confession is quite typical and it is 
abundantly dear that for Melanchthon the objective, 
expiatory, aspect of sacrifice is dominant, based upon 
Old Testament conceptions. 

But in truth there was but one propitiatory sacrifice in the 
world, namely the passion or death of Christ.* 

That we may know the death of Christ, and not the ceremonies 
of the law to be truly a satisfaction or eaq>iation for our sins.' 

And he defines a propitiatory sacrifice as 

... a work which merits for others remission of guilt and 
of eternal punishment, or a work reconciling God, and {Vacating 
God's wrath on behalf of others, and making satisfaction for 
guilt and for eternal punishment.* 

And while he admits the conception of a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving it is especially that of a propitiatory 

^ Sentire horrendam et inenarrabilem iram Dei manentem (ibid.). 

' Sed revera unicum tantum in mundo fuit propitiatorium sacri- 
ficium, videlicet passio seu mors Christi {ib. Dt Sacrifido, p. 572). 

* Ut sdamus mortem Christi vere esse satisfactionem pro peoeatis 
nostris, seu expiationem, non caerimooias legis (tbtd,), 

« Opus quod meretur aliis remissionem cnlpae et po^iae aetemae, 
seu opus reconciUans Deum, et placans iram Dei pro aliis, et tatis- 
factorium pro culpa et poena aetema {4b, p. 57i)- 
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sacrifice wtiich he applies to Christ, as the remainder of 
his theory would lead us to expect. 

This retention of sacrificial language in Protestant 
theology is interesting. It receives a very different 
interpretation from that given to it by the divines of 
the G>unter-Reformation, and the connexion with 
Eucharistic doctrine ceases completely. Yet it forms 
a certain common Catholic basis for doctrinal statement, 
the value of wtddk for mutual understanding has been 
very great, and may perhaps become greater still. 

In passing to Calvin, the other great protagonist of 
the Reformation, we pass to a theologian in the fullest 
sense of the word, a theologian who is even more precise 
in his statements than Melancbthon, and who has left 
in his InstUidio a dear and reasoned account of his 
belief. His view of the Atonement * is thus more easily 
defined than that held by Luther, with whom, however, 
he is in essential agreement. Like the other Reformers 
he follows the Ansdmic method, modified by the aspect 
of justice as avenging, demanding punishment for sin 
in its own right. Yet he is not, as were some of his 
followers, unmindful of the love of God, and his general 
position is very similar to that of Augustine in its failure 
to reconcile this Divine love with the necessity for the 
form which Atonement actually took. 

In his view of sin and justification Calvin practically 
agrees with Luther and nothing need be added to what 
has already been said. It should be noted, however, 
and the difference is characteristic of the two men, that 
Calvin's definition of faith is stated rather more in terms 
of knowledge. Faith for him is 

... a sure and certain knowledge of the Divine good will 
towards us, which, having been founded upon the truth of a 
gracious promise in Christ is both revealed to our minds and 
sealed in our hearts by the Holy Spirit.* 

^ Stated in InsHiutio, ii. 12-17, esp. c x6. 

' Divinae erga nos benevolentlaefirmam certamque cognitionem quae 
gratuitae in Christo promissionis veritate f undata, per Spiritum sanctum 
et revelatur mentibus nostris et cordibus obsignatur {Insi. iii. 2. 7). 

P 
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This rather lacks the personal note so prominent in 
Luther, though for Calvin, too, faith is ultimately 
assurance. But the source of this assurance lies for 
Calvin less in a personal relation to Christ than in the 
certainty of the Divine election, a thought to which 
Luther does not give clear expression, though it is 
implicit in his writings. Nothing could be more 
emj^atic than Calvin's repeated assertions of the 
dependence of all things, good and bad alike, upon the 
choice of God. Sometimes his statements do not go 
beyond those in which Luther assigns all good things 
to the free grace of God. 

A will inclined to good is not to be found save in the elect. 
And the cause of election is to be sought beyond man, whence 
it comes about that a right will is not in man of himself, but 
flows from that same good pleasure in which we were elected 
before the creation of the world. . . . Since the beginning of 
good willing and acting is of faith we must see whence faith 
itself is. But since aU Scripture cries that it is God's gracious gift, 
it follows that it is of pure grace when we begin to will the good, 
who are in all our soul naturally inclined to evil.^ 

Thus justifying faith, with all that depends upon it, 
rests solely upon God's election. Apart from election 
man can do nothing. But sometimes Calvin's stem 
thought of predestination goes further still, and he does 
not hesitate to assert that some are foredoomed to 
eternal death- a logical conclusion from the idea of 
election, but one from which almost all theologians 
have Shrunk. 

No one who wishes to be thought pious dare directly deny 
that predestination, whereby God adopts some into the hope 

^ Neque enim voluntas reperietur aa bonum propensa nisi in electis. 
Atque electionis causa extra homines quaerenda est, unde oonficitur, 
rectam voluntatem non esse homini a se ipso, sed ez eodem bene- 
placito, quo ante mundi creationem electi sumus, fluere. . . . Quum 
bene volendi et agendi principium sit ex fide, videndimi est unde sit 
ipsa fides. Quum vero gratuitum esse Dei donum damet tota Scriptura, 
sequitur ex mera gratia esse ubi velle bonum incipimus, qui ad malum 
toto animo sumus naturaliter propensi (ii. 3« 8). 
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of Hfe, adjudges others to eternal death. ... By predestina- 
tion we mean God's eternal decree, by which He has determined 
with Himself what He wills to become of each separate man. 
For all are not created in like condition, but for some eternal 
life, for others eternal condemnation, is preordained.^ 

The hardness of such language as this does not, 
however, prevent Calvin from emphasizing the love of 
God. The Divine decree which determines our election, 
and therewith the whole method of redemption, is for 
him a great display of love. 

If a question is asked as to the necessity (of the method of 
redemption), it was not simple or absolute necessity, but it 
flowed from a heavenly decree, on which the salvation of men 
depended. But the most clement Father determined what was 
b^ for us.* 

Calvin thus adopts the ordinary mediaeval position 
as to the necessity of the Atonement, and he goes on, 
quite in the Anselmic manner, to show that only One 
who is both God and man could accomplish what was 
needed. Even without sin man would have been too 
lowly to come to God without a Mediator. Sin made 
the need far more great. Therefore it was necessary 
for the Son of God to come and to dwell with us in holy 
brotherhood, Himself both human and Divine, that we 
may have good hope that God is among us. 

Trusting in this pledge we believe that we are sons of God, 
because God's natural Son took to Himself a body of our body, 
flesh of our flesh, bones of our bones, that He might be one and 

^ Praedestinationem, qua Deus alios in spem vitae adoptat, alios 
adjudicat aetemae incMrti, nemo, qui velit pius oenseri, simpliciter 
negareaudet. • . . Praedestinationem vooamus aetemum Dei decretum, 
quo apud se oonstitutum habuit, quid de unoquoque homine fieri veUet. 
Non eoim pari oonditione creantur omnes : sed aliis vita aetema, 
aliis danmatio aetema, praeordinatur (iii. 21. 5). 

* De necessitate si quaeritur, non simplex quidem . . . velabsoluta 
fuit : sed manavit ex codesti decreto, unde pendebat honunum salus. 
Caeterum quod nobis optimum erat statuit demeatissimus Pater 
(it. 12. I). 
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the same with us. He did not grudge to take what was properiy 
ours, that what was properly His might pertain to us, and that 
so he might, together with us, be Son of God and Son of Man.^ 

God most clement, therefore, made our Redeemer in the person 
of the Only-begotten, when He willed that we should be redeemed.' 

Calvin heretouchesavery lofty thought indeed, though 
he does not pursue it very far. His language suggests 
the mysticism of the Greek fathers, who saw the secret 
of redemption in the union of all mankind with God in 
Christ. But for Calvin this conception of mystical 
union is not present in any clear form. He does not 
pass beyond the idea that the ultimate goal of Redemp- 
tion is imion with God. 

So, however far we wander from God, Christ comes between 
and leads us little by little to firm union with God.* 

Despite such suggestions as these the act by which 
this imion is to be brought about remains for him utterly 
objective and substitutionary. Christ took flesh thai 
He might work Redemption for us, rather than in us. 

But that which I have just set forth is above all to be held, 
that the common nature is the pledge of our fellowship with 
the Son of God ; that clothed in our flesh He conquered death 
with sin, that the victory of the triumph might be ours ; that 
He offered in sacrifice the flesh which He took from us, that by 
expiation wrought He might destroy our guilt and might appease 
the Father's just anger.^ 

^ Hac ergo arrha fireti nos esse filios Dei oonfidimus, quia naturalis 
Dei fillus sibi corpus de corpore nostro, camem ex came nostra, ossa 
ex ossibus aptavit, ut idem nobiscum esset : quod nobis proprium 
erat, suscipere gravatus non est, ut vidssim ad nos portineret quod 
proprium ipse habebat : atque ita in commune ipse nobiscum et Filius 
Dei esset et Alius hominis (ii. xa. 2). 

* Sese ergo dementissimus Deus in persona unigeniti Redemptorem 
nostrum fecit, dum nos redemptos voluit (ibid,), 

' Ita quantisper a Deo peregrinamur, Christus interoedit medius, 
qui nos paulatim ad solidam cum Deo oonjunctionem perducat (ii. 15. 
5). Cf. also ii. 16. 3, quoted Mow. 

* Sed illud quod nuper exposui praecipue tenendum est, communem 
naturam pignus esse nostrae cum Filio Dei sodetatis : came nostra 
vestitum debellasse mortem cum peccato, ut nostra esset vict^ia 
et triumphus noster : camem, quam a nobis acoepit, obtulisse in 
sacrifidum, ut facta cxpiatione reatum nostrum ddcret, et placaret 
justam Patris iram (ii. 12. 3). 
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God's anger must be met before union with God, or 
sanctification, is possible. 

And how can this be the work of God's own love ? 
In what way is His love related to His wrath ? The 
difficulty which had faced Augustine reappears with 
redoubled force now that the justice of God is regarded 
primarily as avenging wrath against sin. And Calvin 
sees and states the difficulty. 

Before proceeding farther we must see, in passing, how it is 
consistent that God, who prevents us in His pity, was hostile 
until He was reconciled to us by Christ. For how could He have 
given us in His only-begotten Son a singular pledge of His love, 
unless He had already beforehand embraced us in gratuitous 
favour.* 

His answer is at first si^t curious, and even casuistical. 

Phrases of this kind are accommodated to our understanding, 
that we may comprehend the better how wretched and calamitous 
is our state apart from Christ. For unless it were said in clear 
words that God's anger and sentence, and eternal death, lay 
upon us we should the less recognize how wretched we were 
without God's pity, and should hold at less price the boon of 
liberation.* 

Fear of God's wrath and horror of eternal death are 
the only sufficient appeal to man's heart, and therefore 
it is that apart from Christ God is seen as "in some 
way hostile " to us, having armed His hand for our 
destruction.* 

^ Verum antequam loogius progredimur in transcunu videndum 
est quomodo conveniat Deum, qui nos misericordia sua praevenit, 
fuisse inimicum, donee per Christum nobis reconciliatus est. Nam 
quomodo in Filio unigenito tingulare amoris sui pignus noUs dedisset, 
nisi jam ante fuisset gratuito favoce compiexus ? (ii. z6. 2). 

* Hujus generis loquutiooes ad sensum nostrum sunt acoommodatae, 
ut melius intelligamus quam misers sit et calamitosa extra Christum 
nostra conditio. Nisi «iim daris verbis diceretur iram ac vindictam 
Dei mortemque aetemam noUs incubuisse, minus agnosceremus quam 
miseri essemus sine Dei misericordia, et bene&ciom Uberationis minoris 
aestimaremus (ii. 16. 3). 

• Ibid. 
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But Calvin goes on to say that this accommodation 
to our understanding is not a veiling of the truth. The 
language about God's wrath corresponds very really 
to that which is the essential character of His 
being. 

For God, who is the highest justice, cannot love that iniquity 
which He beholds in us all. Therefore we all have in us that 
which deserves God's hate. First according to our corrupt 
nature, and secondly in respect of our wick^ life, we are all 
truly offensive to God, guilty in His sight, and bom to the 
damnation of hell. But since the Lord wills not to lose in us 
what is His own, still He finds somewhat which in His kindness 
He may love. For though we are sinners by our vice, we yet 
remain His creatures ; although we have taken death to ourselves. 
He yet had fashioned us for life. So by bare and free love for 
us He is stirred to receive us back into grace. But since there 
is a perpetual and irreconcilable discord between justice and 
iniquity. He cannot, so long as we remain sinners, receive us 
wholly ; and so, in order that all matter of enmity having been 
removed He may reconcile us further to Himself, by setting 
forth the expiation in Christ's death, He abolishes whatever 
is of evil in us, that we who before were unclean and impure 
may appear just and holy in His sight. First by His love God 
the Father prevents and anticipates our reconciliation in Christ. 
In short, because He first loves us. He afterwards reconciles us 
to Himself. But since in us, until Christ rescues us by His 
death, there remains iniquity which merits the wrath of God, 
and is cursed and condenmed before Him, we have no full and 
firm union with God until Christ joins us to Him. And so if 
we would find God appeased and propitious towards us, we 
ought to fix our eyes and minds on Christ alone, that through 
Hjjm alone we may in very deed gain that our sins may not 
be imputed to us, the imputation of which draws down with it 
the wrath of God.^ 

^ Deus eoim, qui tumma justitia est, iniquitatem, quam in omnibus 
nol^ oonspidt, amare non potest. Habemus ergo omnes in nobis 
quod Dei odio dignum sit. Proinde secundum comiptae nostrae 
naturae, et deinde accedentis pravae vitae retpectum, in offensione 
Dei revera sumus omnes in ejus conspectu rei, et ad gehennae damna- 
tionem nati. Verum quia Dominus quod suum est in nobis perdeie 
non vult, adhuc aliquid invenit quod pro sua benignitate amet. 
Utcunque enim peccatores vitio nostra simus, manemus tamen ejus 
creaturae; utcunque mortem nobis asciverimus, ipse tamen nos ad 
vitam condiderat. Sic mera et gratuita nostri dUectione ezdtatur 
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This passage is perhaps Calvin's most characteristic 
exposition of his theory and its principal elements are 
all present. The overruling love of God, which is, 
indeed, in some way one with His justice or righteous- 
ness, is firmly maintained. But Calvin has grasped quite 
clearly the great truth of which Augustine had caught 
a glimpse, tiiat a righteous love cannot love iniquity. 
God does not hate us, but sin in us ; and so long as sin 
is in us His wrath must needs fall upon the sin, and upon 
us so far as we are identified with the sin. And so 
arises the great contradiction. We are so utterly 
identified with sin that God's love has no {dace for us. 
We can only look up and see the wrath of the Judge. 
How then can wrath give place and love find a 
way? 

It can only be by the full satisfaction of the claims 
of avenging justice. Justice must not give way to 
iniquity. No mere remission by a word will suffice. 
And so Christ the Mediator must take upon Him, as 
our brother and our substitute, the pains and penalties 
of sin even to the uttermost. So alone can justice 
triumph. As Calvin says again : 

This is our absolution, that the guilt, which held us liable to 
punishment, was transferred to the head of the Son of God. 
For we must hold above all to this compensation, that we may 

ad DOS in gratiam recipiendos. Atqui si perpetuum et irreconciliabile 
dissidium est inter justitiam et iniquitatem, quamdiu peccatores 
manemus, susdpere nos totos non potest. Itaque ut sublata omnis 
simultatis materia nos sibi prorsus recondliet, proposita in morte 
Christi ezpiatione, quicquid in nobis mail est abolet, ut justi in ejus 
conspectu et sancti appareamus, qui antea immundi eramus ao impuri. 
Proinde sua dilectione praevenit ac antevertit Dcus Pater nostram in 
Christo reconciliationem. Imo quia prius diligit, postea nos sibi 
reconciliat. Sed quia in nobis, donee sua morte succurrit Christus, 
manet iniquitas quae Dei indignatioDem meretur, et est coram eo 
maledicta ac damnata : non ante plenam habemus firmamque cum 
Deo conjunctionem, quam ubi Christus nos oon|ungit. Adeoque si 
Deum nobis pacatum ae propitium volumus poUioeri, in Christum 
solum oculos mentesque deftgere oonvenit : ut revera per ipsum solum 
coDsequimur, ne imputentur nobis peocata, quorum imputatio iram 
Dei secum trahit (ii. z6. 3). 
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not be frightened and anxious all our life, as though there still 
remained upon us that just vengeance of God which the Son of 
God has transferred to Himself.^ 

This transference is regarded quite objectively, though 
hardly with the literaltem which appears in Luther. 
Christ suffers as our substitute, and as a result we are 
not only free, but are even accounted righteous and 
holy. This indeed is the very meaning of the justifica- 
tion which is made ours. 

He wiU be justified by faith, who, shut out from the righteous- 
ness of works, apprehends by faith the righteousness of Christ, 
clothed in which he appears in God's sight not as a sinner, but 
as just. And so by justification we simply mean that acceptance 
in which God holds us received into grace as just.' 

The only righteousness which is ours in God's sight is 
an imputed righteousness, made ours, apparentiy, by a 
mere legal fiction. 

The whole position is rendered difGicult by this 
forensic bias, which makes Calvin's language quite 
inadequate to his thought. It still remains, when all 
is said, an attempt to make one wrong good by means 
of another wrong. And, further, Calvin's discussion 
depends upon the equation of sin with guilt, an equation 
which is not even consistent with his own conception 
of sin as an inherent corruption. Even if it could be 
shown by his argument that guilt and its penalty could 
be laid on Christ and so put away, it would still be 
unexplained how the corruption of the soul might be 
healed. When Calvin says, in the passage quoted 
above, that God, through Christ, " abolishes whatever 

^ Haec nostra absolutio est, quod in caput Filii Dei translatus est 
reatus, qui nos tenebat poenae obnoxios. Nam haec compensatio 
imprimis tenenda est, ne trepidemus atque anxii simus tota vita, acsi 
nobis instaret justa Dei ultio, quam in se transtulit Dei Filius (iL z6. 5). 

* Justificabitur iUe fide, qui operum Justitia exdusus, Chnsti 
justitiam per fidem apprehendit, qua vestitus in Dei conspectu non 
ut peccator sed tanquam Justus apparet. Ita nos justificationem 
simplidter interpretamur acoeptionem, qua not Deus in gratiam 
receptos pro justis habet (iii. zx. 2). 
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of evil is in us," the words stand rather as an indepen- 
dent statement of a great truth than as an integral part 
of the argument. Calvin's very manward view of sin 
cries out for a statement of the Atonement upon the 
manward side. But it is just in this respect that his 
thought is incomplete. 

There are indeed some attempts to make good the 
gaps in the discussion. Calvin sees the apparent 
injustices of his view and has something to say upon 
both. With regard to the endurance of penalty by 
Christ he is careful to point out that God's wrath must 
not be conceived as resting upon Christ, but only its 
effects. God treats Him as though He were angry. 

But we do not suggest that God was ever hostile to Him or 
angry with Him. For how could He be angry with the beloved 
Son, in whom His soul was pleased ? Or how could Christ 
placate by His intercession for others a Father who was hostile 
to Himself ? But we say this, that He bore the weight of the 
Divine severity, in that, being stricken and afiOicted by God's 
hand. He experienced all the signs of an angry and a punishing 
God.i 

This does not carry us much further. If pressed it 
could only mean that Christ did not bear God's wrath 
in the sense in which we should have borne it. But 
this is to deprive the Atonement, even upon Calvin's 
own argument, of all significance. 

With regard to the manward side, too, he has some 
suggestions to offer. We have already noted that he 
regards the effect of the Atonement as being the abolition 
of evil in man, and, ultimately, the union of man with 
God. But when he comes to work this thought out the 
external, substitutional, character of the transaction 

^ Neque tamen innuimus Deum fuiste unquam illi vel adversarium 
vel iratum. Quomodo enim dilecto Filio, in quo animus ejus acquievit, 
irasceretur ? Aut quomodo Christus Patrem aliis sua iatercessione 
placaret, quem infensum haberet ipse sibt ? Sed hoc nos didmus, 
divinae severitatis gravitatem cum sustinuisse : quoniam manu Dei 
percussus et afflictus omnia irati et punientis Dei s^gna expertus est 
(ii. 16. 11). 
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which he presupposes is at once apparent. He is again 
hampered by his forensic language. 

Now when it is asked how, in abolishing sin, Christ endured 
the dispute between us and God, and acquired righteousness, 
which makes Him favourable and benevolent towards us, it 
can be answered in general that He procured this for us by the 
whole course of His obedience. ... So in His Baptism He 
asserted that He was fulfilling a part of righteousness, because 
He was obediently doing the Father's command. In short, 
from the time when He put on the person of a slave. He began 
for our redemption to pay the price of freedom. Yet Scripture, 
where it defines the mode of salvation more accurately, ascribes 
this as it were in a peculiar and special manner to Christ's death.^ 

Hence is that imputation of righteousness without works, 
of which Paul speaks ; because, that is to say, the righteousness 
which was found in Christ alone, being accepted, was transferred 
to us.* 

Thus Christ's whole life of obedience is ^nphasized as 
doubly significant. It not only justifies us by removing 
our guilt, but it also sanctifies in God's sight by the 
imputation to us of His righteousness. The argument 
b very like that of Anselm.' The merits, or fruits, of 
Christ's life of holiness could add nothing to His blessed- 
ness. Therefore they are imputed to us. His brethren, 
and God accepts us, clothed with His obedience and 
righteousness. The idea here suggested was to become 
very important in later Protestant theology. But 

^ Jam ubi quaeritur quomodo abolitis peocatis dissidium Christus 
inter nos et Deum sustulerit, et jastitiam acquisierit, quae eum nobis 
foventem ac benevolum redderet : generaliter responderi potest, toto 
obedientiae suae cursu hoc nobis praestitisse. . . . Ita in ipso quoque 
baptismo asseruit impleri justitiae partem, quod obedienter Patris- 
mandatum perageret. Denique ex quo induit personam servi, coepit 
ad nos redimendos pretium liberationis solvere. Scriptura tamen, 
quo certius definiat modum salutis, hoc morte Cbristi quasi peculiare 
ac proprium ascribit (ii. z6. 5)* The last sentence is noteworthy as 
showing that Calvin, in laying stress upon the life of Christ, still sees 
in the Cross the central fact of the Atonement. 

* Hinc ilia justitiae imputatio sine operibus, de qua Paulus disserit ; 
quia scilicet accepta nobis fertur, quae in solo Christo reperta fuit 
Justitia (U. 17. 5). 

' it 17. 6; cf. Cur D0u$ Homo ? iL 19. 
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Calvin does not work out at all definitdy the distinction 
between the active and the passive obedience of Christ, 
and Ritschl regards the v^ole section which deals with, 
the subject as a mere appendix, of no vital importance 
in his thought.^ 

Calvin hardly raises the question as to whether such 
a transference or imputation of guilt and of righteous- 
ness is either theoretically possible or ethically proper. 
The references already given show that he emphasized 
the soUdarity of Christ with mankind, very much in 
the manner of St. Paul, and he develops this at some 
length in connexion with the j^ce of Christ as Head 
of the Church. This is the tiiought which underlies 
his analysis of the functions of Christ as Proj^et, 
King, and High Priest, though it is not very cleariy 
stated, nor are its mystical im^dications at all fully 
grasped.* They are further developed, however, in the 
sections where Calvin opposes Osiander's view, arguing 
for a real unto mystica of the believer with Christ. 

This conjunction therefore of Head and members, the dwelling 
of Christ in our hearts, in a word, the mystical union, are 
accounted by us of the highest value ; so that Christ being made 
ours makes us partakers of the gifts wherewith He is endowed. 
We do not therefore behold Him without us from afar, so that 
His righteousness may be imputed to us ; but because we have 
put Him on and are implanted in His body, and He, in short, 
has deigned to make us one with Himself, therefore do we boast 
that we have feUowship in righteousness with Him.* 

^ See Ritschl, op. cti. pp. 307-209, where this is argued in detail. The 
chapter in question (iL 17) was added in the 1559 edition of the InsUtuUo, 
when Calvin had been in cocrespondenoe with Laelius Sodnus, who had 
attacked the whole conception of the efficacy of the merits of Christ. 

* ii. 15. The development of the idea of sacrifice closely resembles 
that found in Melanchthon. 

' Conjunctio igitur ilia capitis et membrorum, habitatio Christ! in 
cordibus nostris, mystica denique unio a nobis in summo gradu statuitur: 
ut Christus noster factus donorum, quibus praeditus est, nos fadat 
oonsiwtes. Non ergo eum extra nos procul speculamur, ut nobis 
imputetur ejus justitia : sed quia ipsum induimus et insiti sumus in 
ejus corpus, unum denique nos tecum efficere dignatus est, ideo justitlae 
•odetatem nobis cum eo esse glo^unur (iiL xx. xo). He also in 
this context speaks of the tmio my$$ua at a spiriimUis conjunctio. 
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Here the thought certainly appears to be definitely 
mystical, and so to overcome the crudeness of the 
substitutionary theory as elsev^ere stated. Ritschl 
however, decides that " Calvin's unto mystica indicates 
the individual's membership in the Church as the 
condition under which he becomes conscious within 
himself of justification through Christ's obedience." ^ 
Ritschl is no friend of m3^tics, and his judgement is 
perhaps biassed Yet it is impossible to fed that the 
mystical element in Calvin's thought is either clear or 
strong, and it is his substitutionary penal theory that 
has had the widest influence among his followers. 

The remaining great leader of the Reformaticm, 
ZwingU, is unimportant for the history of the doctrine 
of Atonement Like both Luther and Calvin, he 
attempts to find a place for the Divine love, but the 
prior claim b that of God's justice, which must find 
satisfaction in Christ before mercy can accept His 
redeeming works. For him, too, the application of the 
Atonement to our individual needs is conditioned by 
faith, regarded as an assurance of justification through 
the objective reconciliation accomplished by Christ. 
The conception of satisfaction is peihaps more em- 
I^asized by Zwingli than by his contemporaries, but 
his underlying thought is the same.* 

The almost unconscious transition from the Ansehnic 
conception to the Penal theory is in itself a remarkable 
fact, and it is still more remarkable that when the 
change came there was such unanimity among the 
Reformers in their presentation of the new ideas, despite 
their great divergence amongst themselves in other 
respects. This fact is in itself sufficient to show that the 

* op, cti. p. 233. 

* Ritschl {op. cit, pp. 203 ff.) has snffidently answered the attempt 
(made by Sigwart and ZeUer) to show that Zwingli holds a much more 
manward view of Atonement than the other Reformers, making the 
essence of Atonement lie in the exhibition of God's justice, and in its 
effect in stimulating man to zeal for the good. This view rests upon 
a single passage, quoted by Ritschl, which, as he points out, "is 

mmediately surrounded by distinct statements of an opposite sort." 
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Penal theory was no accidental outgrowth, the chance 
product of a moment or of a man. Its roots were deep 
in the soil of its age. It sprang from conceptions of 
polity and justice, and from a religious attitude towards 
God, which had had a long and gradual devdopment, 
and which were now fimily established. In more 
writers than one during the later Middle Ages we saw 
traces of thdr influence, and it only needed the liberating 
power of the Reformation to break throu^^ the restraints 
imposed by tradition and to set the Penal theory free. 
How adequate that theory was is shown by its inunedi- 
ate and continued success. For three hundred years, 
despite Roman and Sodnian protests, it dominated the 
Protestant Churches and, in Jansenism, it even won a 
foothold within the Roman dtadd itself. And if we 
find it hard to sympathize with its sternness and severity, 
and beUeve that we have won to a truer conception of 
the justice of God, we should remember that it was 
against sin that it was stem, and against those that 
would make light of sin. To-day we are building our 
theories anew. It will be ill building if we so emphasize 
God's love that we leave sin out of account. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PENAL THEORY 

The theology of the schoobnen found no [dace in the 
Protestant Churches, but their methods and instincts 
remained. The beginnings of the impulse wbdch 
developed in later Lutheranism a schdastidsm quite as 
technical and quite as arid as that of the Middle Ages at 
its worst, app^ued at an early date, and the doctrines 
of the Reformers, the Penal theory with the rest, were 
soon subjected to the most detailed scrutiny. As far 
as the Penal theory was concerned this scrutiny resulted 
in little change in the main principles enunciated by 
Luther and Csdvin. There was, however, a considerate 
advance in formal accuracy, developing the implications 
of Luther's forensic language. The cost of this advance 
was the loss, to a very great extent, of the emphasis 
upon the Divine love, which, however inconsistently, 
both Luther and Calvin had endeavoured to retain. 
Its one definite result, a result in no way commensurate 
with the loss, was the doctrine of the Active and Passive 
obedience of Christ. 

It is at once clear that this distinction of an active 
and a passive side in the work of Christ is no new one. 
Again and again in the early fathers the obedience of 
Christ's life is closely associated with the sufferings of 
His death in the accomplishment of redemption. The 
one is roughly equivalent to His merit, the other to the 
satisfaction wrought by Him.^ But merit and satis- 

^ The parallel is only loose. Anselin, for example, regards the 
obedience of Christ's USt as something already due. Only His death, 
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faction were not dearly distinguished by the schoobnen, 
nor, indeed, upon their general theology of Atonement 
was a distinction either necessary or practicable. The 
whole position was changed so soon as the Reformers 
introduced the penal view of satisfaction, r^;arding 
it simply as the vicarious endurance of the suffering 
inflicted by avenging justice. This left but littie place 
for the obedience ot Christ, whether in His life or in His 
death. If justice is whdly penal, suffering alone is the 
fulfilment of its demands. That the Victim should 
even be willing is not logically necessary. This would 
seem to be the imj^cation of the language of Luther and 
especially of Melanchthon. But as a matter of fact 
the importance of the obedience of Christ never wholly 
passes out of sight, though in one or two writers, not- 
ably Melanchthon and Zwingii, it is almost completely 
obscured by the emphasis upon penal suffering as the 
source of justification. Both Luther and Calvin are 
too clear-aghted to leave Christ's active obedience 
wholly out of account. Luther emphasizes this obedi- 
ence especially as obedience to the law, regarding 
Christ's vicarious acceptance of the curse as the supreme 
instance of that obedience. Christ obeyed the law will- 
ingly, whereas we, as sinners, must do so under constraint. 
But this willing obedience is only r^;arded as a source of 
our justification in so far as it involves endurance of 
suffering. As active doing it is rather an example to 
them that are justified, who, by the Spirit of Christ, 
can from henceforth fulfil tiie moral law. It is no 
longer a mere code of precepts, binding from without, 
but the free life of the Spirit within. The conception 
here is ethical or m3^tical, and has Uttie relation to the 



as not due, had supererogatory worth. Thus merit and satisfaction 
are practicaUy identified, though the former looks rather to the 
voluntary obedience of Christ's death, the latter to the suffering. 
The later schoolmen find a more distinct place for merit, which is 
associated with the whole of Christ's incarnate life, culminating in 
the obedience of His death. 
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later formal doctrine. A nearer approach to this is 
made by Calvin, who, as we have seen, advanced mcHre 
and more definitely towards the conception of an 
imputation to the elect of the ri^teousness of Christ.^ 
The elect stand before God clothed with His obedience. 
But Calvin does not, any more than Luther, attempt to 
woric out the formal connexion of this active obedience 
of Christ with our justification. He contents himself 
with the thought that not only upon the Cross but 
throughout His life Christ paid through penal sufiering 
the price of our redemption,* and this idea dominates 
his whole conception of the active obedience. Thus 
while his language might readily be cited as in accord- 
ance with the later Protestant view, his real position 
is more akin to that of Aquinas and the mediaeval 
Church. 

Luther and Calvin made it impossible for those who 
followed them to ignore the positive side of Christ's 
obedience, but they did not establish it in their doctrinal 
scheme. This task of formal statement was bq[un, 
curiously enough, by one who, thou^ in intention an 
interpreter of Luther, was in many respects not a true 
Protestant at all. 

Osiander is an interesting figure among the early 
Reformers. Nominally a Lutheran, and actually 
Lutheran in many of his ideas, he yet retains more than 
one of the older beliefs. He even agrees in some respects 
with Scotus, whose position was utteriy repugnant to 
the Reformers as a whole. This is shown esp^ually in 
his view of the Incarnation,' which he regards not as 
due to man's sin, but as an eternal idea in the mind of 
God. This idea was the image of God in which Adam 
was created, and the means whereby God appeared to 
the patriardis, and was finally realized in Jesus Christ. 
Adam's (»iginal condition was one of intercourse with 

^ See p. 2i8 and note. * See the passage quoted on p. 218. 

' See his i4fi filiui Dei f merit incurftandus, si peceatnm non fniro- 
ivis$$i in muniumt itetHf tU imagine Dei quid $U (1550). 
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God through this idea, the eternal Word, who dwelt 
in him by grace. Frcmi this state he fell, and to that 
state man is restored through the mediation of Christ. 

Thus at the very outset Osiander's theory takes a 
manward turn, and his theory of justification is an 
attempt to do justice to this concepticni of the Divine 
indwelling as the result of the Atonement.^ Luther's 
view seems to him inconsistent. If justification is the 
external forensic fact, once and for all accomplished, 
that Luther describes, how can it be that faith is neces- 
sary before man can appropriate it ? If the Atonement 
is accomplished and complete, what action or change 
on the part of man can possibly be demanded for its 
fulfilment ? Faced by this problem Osiander goes back 
quite explicitly to the Roman view of justification, as a 
making righteous and not a mere imputation of right- 
eousness. God justifies believers by imparting to them 
the eternal Word, or "inner Word," as he calls it, 
thereby making them righteous. 

In order to relate this conception to the Penal theory 
Osiander is compelled to make a distinction between 
redemption and justification, redemption being that re- 
condlJation of God with man accomplished once for all by 
Christ's vicarious endurance of penal suffering, and justi- 
fication being the subsequent influence of Christ upon 
the lives of tiiose who accept Him by faith. Redemp- 
ti<m is as com^detely historical as in the case of a man 
who is free because his ancestor was bought out of slavery. 
Justification takes place here and now, through faith. 

After the treasure of redemption is offered to us in the external 
Word, we apprehend it by faith unto our justification, knowing 
that we certEunly have the same in the moot Word, which 
abides in our heart.' 

^ See his DispuUtUo de JmtifictOiotu (1550), «nd his D# Unico 
MsduUort Jmu Cknsto H Jmstifidaotu fidsi Omfsssio (xs5i)« 

' Potteaquam thesaurus redemtioius ... in eztemo verbo nobis 
oftertur, apprehendimos eum fide ad justificationem nostri, scientes 
quod eundem in verbo intsmo, quod in oorde nostro manet, oerto 
habeamus (C<mfe$$io, th. 4)* 
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Osiander's view of redemption is {H^dsdy the ordinary 
Penal thecury, and his conception of justification is a 
real attempt to make good its deficiency upon the 
manward side. Unfortunately Osiander hunself is not 
consistent. Sometimes he dwells upon a real imparting 
to man of the xighteousness of Christ 

Christ fills us with His righteousness ... so that, since 
Christ is ours and is in us, God Himself and all the angels see in 
us unmixed righteousness. . . . And although some sin may 
still dwell in our flesh and cling tightly to it, 3ret it is but as an 
impure drop in all the purest sea. And God wills not to observe 
it, for the righteousness of Christ which is in us.^ 

But sometimes his thought changes and he identifies 
the righteousness of Christ not with His human nature 
but with His deity. It is not so much His human 
obedience as His divine holiness that He brings into 
our lives. And this holiness, Osiander says, is imputed 
tons. 

I answer readily and clearly that He is our righteousness 
according to His divine, and not His human nature, although 
we cannot find, attain, or apprehend this divine righteousness 
outside His human nature. But when He dwells in us by faith 
He brings with Him into us His righteousness, which is His 
divine nature, which is then also imputed to us as though it 
were our own ; nay, further it is also bestowed upon us, and 
flows from His human nature, as from the Head, even into us, 
as His members, and moves us to show our members as weapons 
of the righteousness of God.* 

^ Christus implet nos justitia sua . . . ita ut Deus ipse et onmes 
angdi, cum Christus noster et in nobis sit, meram justitiam in nolMS 
videant. . . . Et quamvis peccatum adhuc in came nostra habitet 
et tenadter adhaereat, tameo perinde est sicut stilla immunda respectu 
totius purissimi maris. Et propter justitiam Christi, quae in nobis 
est, Deus illud non vult observare (ib. Q. 3). 

* Diserte et dare respondeo, quod secundum divinam suam naturam 
sit nostra justitia, et non secundum humanam naturam, quamvis banc 
divinam justitiam extra ejus humanam naturam non possumus invenire, 
oonsequi, aut apprehendere ; verum cum ipse per fidem in nol^ 
habitat, tum aflort suam justitiam, quae est ejus divina natura, secum 
in nos, quae deinde nobis etiam imputatur ac si esaet nostra propria, 
immo et donatur nobis manatque ex ipsius humana natura, tanquam 
ex capite, etiam in nos, tanquam ipsius memhra, et movet nos, ut 
exhibeamus membra nostra anna justitiae Dd {ib, IL 3). 
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God impates to ns His essential righteonsness, simply because 
it is in us, irrespective of the fact that we are not perfectly 
obedient as we ought to be.^ 

In SO far as Osiander here goes back to the forensic 
conception of imputaticm he is untrue to his own 
thoo^t. He has not the mystical insight or the courage 
of the early Greek fathers who dared to speak of the 
deification of the believer in Christ.* He is, indeed, too 
thoroughly imbued with the religious distrust of self 
characteristic of the Reformation to feel at ease in 
stressing the righteousness of the individual, even 
though that ri^teousness rested solely upon the 
righteousness of Christ. The doctrine of imputed 
ri^teousness came naturally to his lips, as meeting the 
sinner's need. It was of sin and not of good works 
wrought in Christ that the Reformation was so vividly 
conscious, and for the sinner in his sin imparted right- 
eousness has as yet no meaning. Sanctification may 
come, but for present comtoTt the thought of imputed 
righteousness alone can avail. 

It is this fact of the religious consciousness which 
explains Osiander's failure to carry the Reformers with 
him in his efforts to give a coherent account of justi- 
fication. The attempts made by Flacius and Strigel ' 

^ From the WiderUgung def %mg€^r^BmdtUn mmli^futHchm Antmort 
PhUipp MOancfUhan's (1352). 

' It is this hesitancy that hiys Osiander open to Calvin's charge 
that his conception of the relation of the b^ever to Christ is not a 
true union but a crassa mixtura {Inst. iii. xx. 10). 

* Ritschl, op, ciL pp. 218 fF. Strigel (in Cmsurae der fUrstHch-sdek' 
siscken Theohgm, X552) urges that redemption and justification were 
together wrought by Christ for the world as a whole, and are applied, 
tl^ugh faith, to each individual bdiever. Flacius {Verlegtmg ds$ 
BAmmtmsses Osumdri, X552) points to the real identity of the two ideas. 
This is, indeed, obvious enough, so long as justification is interpreted 
in a pmrely fcnrensic sense. But the defenders of Lutheranism were too 
concerned with the defence of this position to do justice to the further 
truth of sanctification, to conserve which was O^ander's real purpose. 
Melanchtbon (Antwaii auf das Buck Htrm A, OsUmdet^s, XS52) dwells, 
very rightly, upon the working of the Holy Spirit as immediately 
accompanying the sentence of justification. But this thought, if 
pressed, would have modified profoundly the whcde Reformation 
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to constract an alternative scheme are of no great 
importance. Both they and Melanchthon defended 
the forensic view of justification ultimately on the sole 
ground of the sinner's need of an assurance that is not 
merely subjective, even going so far as to admit that the 
Justice of God in thus imputing righteousness to man in 
his sin is quite other than human justice. In argument 
neither side can be acquitted of inconsistency, but 
Osiander was certainly less in touch than his opponents 
with the practical religious feeling of his day. 

If, however, Osiander failed to carry his main point, 
he exercised a determining influence upon Protestant 
theology in his development of the conception of the 
active and passive obedience of Christ It was natural 
that one who so emphasized the new regenerate life in 
man should look to Christ's life of obedience to God's 
will as a fact of central importance, and more than 
once he refers to this active obedience as in itself a part 
of the objective fact of Atonement, which, may, there- 
fore, be imputed to man to make good the impcTfecti<Mis 
due to sin. 

Since am is remitted and yet stiU inheres in us it behoves 
Him to bestow upon ns His obedience, wherein He fnlfiUed the 
law, and to oflfer it for us, lest it should be imputed to us that 
we cannot yet fulfil the law, but still sin and offend daily.^ 

Thou must not rely in this life upon thy obedience nor upon 
thy purity, but upon the obedience and purity of My Son, 
who has perfectly fulfilled the law for thee ; for His righteous- 
ness is not imputed to thee by Me because it works in thee any 
works, be they great or small, but only because it is in thee 
by faith.« 

theology. Melanchthon does not allow it to interfere with the objective 
and prior character of justification as the sole assurance of the sinner. 
The difference between Osiander and his opponents as to justification 
is largely one of verbal usage, but it is aii^cant of a real and wide 
divergence of religious standpoint. 

^ Cum peccatum sit remissum et tamen adhuc in nobis haeceat, 
debet ipse obedientiam suam, qua legem implevit, nobis dcmare, ac 
pro nobis pendere, ne nobis ixnputetur, quod legem nondum possumus 
adimplere, sed adhuc quotidie peocamus et offendimus {Comftssio, P. a). 

' Widtrlegung. 
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Thus Osiander comes to assign a special part to Christ's 
active obedience in the external work of redemption, 
imputed to us through faith. By Christ's suffering the 
penalty of sin was completely paid. By His fulfilment 
of the law the imperfection of our righteousness is 
covered and can no more be imputed to those ^o 
believe. This forensic distinction is of little importance 
for Osiander's own thought, widch is essentially a protest 
against forensic methods of thinking, but it was soon 
adopted more oc less definitely by his Lutheran opponents, 
who gave vicarious obedience no less than vicarious 
suffering a place in the satisfaction offered by Christ. 

The passage of this distinction into doctrine is marked 
by the Formula of Concord (1577). 

By His most absolute obedience, even nnto death, which He 
offered to the Father, Christ merited for us befordiand remission 
of aU sins and eternal life.^ 

For since Christ is not only man but God and man in one 
undivided Person, He was not subject to the law, just as He was 
not liable to suffering and death (by reason of His Person), 
because He was Lord of the law. On tiiat account His obedience 
(not that only which He rendered to the Father in the whole of 
His suffering and death, but also that by which for our sake He 
willingly subjected Himsdf to the law and fulfilled it) is imputed 
to us for righteousness ; so that God on account of that whole 
obedience which Christ, by doing and suffering, in His life and 
death, offered on our account to His heavenly Father, forgives 
our sins, accounts us good and righteous, and bestows upon us 
eternal salvation.* 

^ Christus obedlentia sua, quam Patri ad mortem usque absolu- 
tiiwimam praestitit, nobis peocatorum omnium remissionem et vitam 
aeternam promeniit {Form. Cane, Art, III, Epitome, p. 584). 

' Cum enim Christus non tantum homo, verum Deus et homo sit 
in una persona indivisa, tam non fuit legi subjectus, quam non fuit 
passioni et morti (ratione suae personae) obnoxius, quia Dominus 
legis erat. Eam ob causam ipdus obedientia (non ea tantum, qua 
Patri paruit in tota sua passftone et morte, verum etiam qua nostra 
causa sponte sese legi subjecit, eamque obedlentia ilia sua implevit) 
nobis ad justitiam imputatur, ita ut Deus propter totam obedientam, 
quam Christus agendo et patiendo in vita et morte sua nostra causa 
Patri suo coelesti praestitit, peocata nobis remittat, pro bonis et justis 
nos reputet, et salute aetema donet (t(. SoUda DeciitraHo, p. 684). 
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The fonn which the doctrine here takes is noteworthy. 
The two parts of Christ's obedienoe are quite deariy 
distinguished and yet emidiasis is laid upon the 
unity of that obedience. The active and passive 
obedience of Christ together acocnnpUsh our justifica- 
tion, which justificaticm is one only and not two, wheth^ 
regarded as the non^mputation to man of his sin, or as 
the imputation to him of the righteousness of Christ 
Thus the position of the Formula of Concord is in essence 
identical with that already attained by Luther and 
Calvin, despite the dependence of its language upon 
Osiander. At the same time the conclusion tiiat the 
active obedience of Christ was actually a part of the 
satisfacticm offered by Him to the Father is not incoii* 
sistent with the language used. 

This conclusion is a definite reversion from the 
Lutheran position in the direction of the Catholic 
doctrine of the merits of Christ, and soon became 
current in Lutheran circles. The Lutheran pastor of 
Ansbach, Georg Kaig (c. 1570), protested against it 
without success, and, indeed, himself withdrew his 
opposition. But it was mainly by the Calvinists that 
the doctrine was devel(q)ed, until in the seventeenth 
century it was a widespread though never a universal 
opinion, both in the Lutheran and in the Reformed 
Church, that satisfaction was made to the Justice of 
God both by Christ's fulfilment of the Law and by His 
suffering and death. 

The general position at the beginning of this century 
may be briefly summarized : The central em^diasis was 
laid, as in the eariiest days of the Refonnation, upon 
the penal suffering of Chnst, whereby satisfaction was 
made to the justice of God. Thus Christ's passive 
obedience^ in which He submitted to the penalty 
imposed upon sin, is the key to Atonement. The 
Protestant divines tended to go beyond even the strong 
language of Luther and Calvin in describing the suffering 
of Christ. Calvin's reminder that God must not be 
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supposed to have been angry with His beloved Son was 
often forgotten, and it was exjdidtly stated that Christ 
endured the Divine wrath. And this endurance was 
not confined to the Passion, but extended to all the 
incarnate experience of Christ. Thus the Hddelbeig 
Catechism asserts that He bore the Divine wrath 
throughout the whole period of His earthly life.^ 
Further, the conception was made to include the idea 
that Christ underwent the pains of hell, and even eternal 
death, though this " new, unheard - of heresy " as 
Bellannine odled it,* did not pass without protest. 
But this payment of the penalty through the passive 
obedience does not in itself make man fit for God's 
favour and fellowship. Therefore Christ's active 
obedience, that willing, complete, conformity to the 
law which He showed, is also imputed to us as our 
righteousness. His obedience in both its aspects is 
vicarious. So far the theory is coherent enough. But 
with this conception of the active obedience as imputed 
to man is conjoined, and often confused, the very 
different conception that the active obedience is some- 
thing directly offered to God, thus constituting a part 
of the meritorious ground of Atonement. The thought 
is not really consistent with the strict Penal theory, 
and simply depends upon the human and true instinct 
that willing obedience is of more real worth than 
unwilling obedience. 

A further and separate develojunent may also be 
noticed here. Calvin's doctrine of predestination and 
reprobation had been definitely developed by his 
followers to its logical conclusion that the effects of 
Christ's satisfaction extended only to the elect. Thus 
the conception of particular redemption was held to 
involve the limitation of the effects of the Atonement.' 
The inference that Christ died not for aU but cmly 

' Q. 37. * Ap. Hagenbach, op. eU. ill. p. 212, 

* Especially in the oontroveny of Zanohius with the Lutheran 
Marbach, at Strassburg. 
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i(xc those chosen bef ordiand by Divine decree was dis- 
puted by the Lutherans. The Formula of Concord, 
for example, attempts to meet the difficulty by distin- 
guishing predestination and foreknowledge. 

This foreknowledge of God pertains both to good and to bad, 
but meanwhile is not the canse of evil or of sin, impelling man to 
wrong-doing. . . . But God's foreknowledge disposes evil and 
has fixed its bonnds, how far it should go and how long it should 
last, and so directs it that though bad in itself it yet makes way 
for the salvation of God's elect. . . . Now predestination or 
God's eternal election pertains only to the good and beloved 
children of God, and thii is the cause of their salvation.^ 

Thus, in opposition to the Calvinists with their doc- 
trine of unconditional election and limited redemption, 
the Formula holds conditional election and unlimited 
grace. 

Now Christ calls aU sinners to Him and promises them rdief, 
and sincerely wishes that aU men should come to Him.* 

That which ia written, *' Many indeed are called but few 
chosen," must not be understood as though God did not will all 
to be saved, but as a cause of condemnation to the wicked, 
because either they do not hear God's word at all, but obstinately 
despise it . . . cmt else they count the word which they have 
heard as of Uttle weight and cast it away. For their doom, 
therefore, neither God, nor His election, but their wickedness is 
to blame.* 

^ Haec praesdentia Dei simul ad bones et males pertinet, sod 
interim non est causa mali, neque est causa peccati, quae hominem 
ad icelus impellat. . . . Sed praetcieDtia Dei disponit malum, et 
metas illi oonstituit, quousque progredi et quamdiu durare debeat, 
idque eo dirigit, ut, licet per se malum sit, nihilominus electis Dei ad 
salutem cedat. . . . Praedestinatio vero seu aetema Dei electio 
tantum ad bones et dilectos filios Dei pertinet, et haec est causa 
ipsorum salutis (pp. 617 L), 

' Christus vero onmes peccatores ad se vocat et promittit illis 
levatieoem, et serie vult ut enmes homines ad se veniant {ibid.), 

* Quod vero scriptum est, multes quidem vocates, paucos vero 
electes esse, nen ita acdpiendum est, quasi Deus nolit ut emnes 
salventur, sed damnationis impiorum causa est, quod verbum Dei 
aut prorsus non audiant, sed oontumadter oontemnant . . . aut oerte 
quod verbum auditum flecd pendant atque abjidant. Quod igitur 
pereunt, neque Deus, neque ipsius dectie, sed malitia eorum in ctdpa 
est {ib. p. 619). 
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These doctrinal developments are well illustrated by 
the writings of the Lutheran Gerhard,^ and especially 
by his repLy to Piscator,* who had protested against the 
doctrine of the active obedience on the geneial ground 
that Christ owed obedience for Himself (so Anselm), 
and that therefore His obedience cannot affect us. 
Only the passive obedience, which was not due since He 
had not sinned, can have redemptive value. In main- 
taining this position Piscator was not alone, and Gerhard 
cites a number of divines who agreed with him. Ritschl ' 
argues that this shows the continuance of Melanchthon's 
influence within the Reformed Church, though the scope 
of this influence was limited. " The divergence of John 
Piscator upon this point, although he found supporters 
in the Reformed party, is to be regarded merely as an 
episode which rather hdped than hindered the essential 
oneness of the Lutheran and Reformed theologians upon 
this point." 

Gerhard sums up Piscator's view as being 

. . . that Christ merited justification for us solely by the passive 
obedience or obedience of death, to the exclusion of His active 
obedience or obedience of life> 

He then goes on to develop Piscator's argument, 
quoting from him a careful (Ustinction between the 
two obediences. 

By obedience of life I mean that which He paid to law, by 
His holy life in accordance therewith. I call obedience of deatii 
that which He paid to the Father's special command concerning 
suffering and dying for the elect. . . . These two obediences, so 
to speak, are to be accurately distinguished and in no way to be 
confused, for they are very different. For Christ was bound to 
obedience by the law of nature ... so far as concerned the 

^ Loci Thsohgid (i6xa-z625). This learned work is fall of references 
to the other divmes of the period, and is quite invaluable historically. 

* Thetts Tkeohffieat (x6z8). * Op, cU, p. 248. 

* Christum ezdusa activa sive vitae obedientia, sola passiva sive 
mortis obedientia iustificationem nobis meniisse {Loc TfuoL zli., 
De jusHfiaUione per fidem, ch. 37). 
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moral Uw and the bond made by God with the descendants of 
Abraham and IsraeL But to obedience of death He was bound 
by no law, but by a law of a different kind, viz. of voluntary 
undertaking.^ 

Only the latter obedience, " obedience of death," can, 
according to Piscator, have any redemptive value. 
The deaUi of Christ would have been unnecessary, had 
He made satisfaction by His life. There is no need 
that the imperfection of believers should be covered by 
Christ's perfection, for the fault of imperfection is put 
away, with all other sin, by the death of Christ. 

Against this Gerhard argues that such a separation 
between the active and passive obedience is quite 
untenable. ^^ 

It is plainly impossible to separate the active obedience from 
the passive in this meritorious work, lor in Christ's very death 
concurred that voluntary obedience and most ardent love, of 
which the former looks to the heavenly Father, the latter to us 
men.' 

This last phrase shows how strongly the need for a 
more manward view of Atonement than the Penal theory 
in itself could provide was making itself felt, and this 
comes out again in Gerhard's summary of his argument : 

Thus then we argue : If Christ the Mediator in the office of 
redemption not <mly died lor us but also (i) did the heavenly 
Father's wiU ; (2) fulfilled the law ; (3) was made under the law ; 
(4) that through His obedience we might be constituted righteous ; 

^ Obedientlam vitae nomino quam praestitit legi sancte secundum 
illam vivendo. Obedientlam mortis voco quam praestitit speciali 
mandate Patrit de patiendo et moriendo pro electis. . . . Hae duae, 
ut ita loquar, obedientiae accurate sunt disoemendae et nequaquam 
confundendae nam plurimum differunt. Quippe ad obedientlam 
obligatus fuit Christus jure naturae . . . quantum ad legem moralem 
necnon jure foederis a Deo fact! cum posteris Abrahami et Israelis. 
Ad obedientlam vero mortis nullo jure fuit obligatus, sed jure diverso, 
nempe voduntariae sponsionis {ib, cfa. 58). 

' Quid quod plane dd^raror est, aotivam obedientlam a passiva 
in hoe merito separare, quia in ipsa Christi morte ooocurrit voluntaria 
ilia obedienta et ardentissima dilectk), quarum prior Patrem coelestem, 
posterior nos homines respidt {ib, ch. 55)* It is noteworthy that 
in this passage the ideas of merit and of satisfaction have become 
quite synonymous (see below, p. 339). 
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(5) and that the justificatioii of Uw might be folfilled upon us ; 

(6) since He Himself is the end of the law unto righteousness for 
all believers ; (7) and further was made righteousness to us by 
God ; (8) in whom we are made righteous ; the consequence is, 
that our righteousness before God is not only tiie passive but 
also the active obedience.^ 

Thus it follows that both active and passive obedience 
are wholly present together in Christ's life and death. 
Piscator's distinction does not hold. It was under the 
moral law, i.e, as active obedience, that Christ tmdertook 
to be the Mediates and to undergo penal suffering.* 
Gerhard combines the two aspects of the active obedi- 
ence. In its Godward reference it is a valuable part 
of the satisfaction offered by Christ. In its manward 
reference it is no mere empty imputation of holiness, 
identical in meaning with the non-imputation, or 
remission, of sins, but a real cause of a Teal change of 
condition. This latter point, however, must not be too 
much stressed. Gerhard's position is not that of the 
Roman theologians. He is not thinking so much of an 
infused righteousness, though this is the logical outcome 
of his thought, as of the le^ condition of righteousness, 
from the pdnt of view of the Judge. The whole argu- 
ment is significant, as showing tiie real difficulty of 
doing justice to the manward aspect of Atonement so 
long as the forensic, substitutionary, language of the 
Penal theory is retained. 

Gerhard's conception of the passive obedience is 
diaracteristic of the Lutheran Church. He emphasizes 
Christ's penal suffering in the most extreme manner. 

^ Sic igitur argumentamur : Si Christus mediator in officio redem- 
tionis noQ solum pro nobis mortuus est, sed etiam (x) vduntatem 
Patris oodestis fisdt ; (2) legem implevit ; (3) factus sub lege ; (4) ut 
per obedientiam ejus ooostitueremur justi; (5) et justificatio legis 
in nobis impleretur; (6) cum ipse sit finis -l^gis ad justitiam oinni 
credenti; (7) ac proinde tactva nobis a Deo justitia; (8) in /quo 
effidmur justi ; ooosequens est, non solum passivam sed etiam activam 
obedientiam Qiristi esse nostram coram Deo justitiam {ib, c 60). 

• Ib. c. 61. 
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How could He have truly taken our sins upon Himadf and 
have aSend a perfect satisfaction, if He had not felt the wrath 
of God conjoined by an individnal bond with sin ? How coold 
He have redeemed us from the curse of the law, having been made 
a corse for ua, if He had not felt the judgement of an angry 
God.» 

He goes so far as to assert that this suffering involved 
the very pains of hell, but will not take the further step, 
and declare, with the extreme Calvinists, that Christ 
endured " eternal death." 

Although He did not undergo eternal death (which was 
impossible, since He was, as to Himself, God's most innocent and 
most beloved Son ; nor could He, on this hsrpothesis, have been 
our Redeemer) yet He truly felt the pains of heU and the judge- 
ment of God angered by our sins.' 

The difference upon this point between the Lutherans 
and the Calvinists turns merely upon the meaning of 
the fdirase, and corresponds to no real diveifence of 
thought. But it is strange that the Calvinists especially 
should so far have forgotten their master's teaching on 
the tmbroken love of the Father for the Son, to which, 
indeed, Gerhard's own thought is more akin. 

Geihard may be quoted further as illustrating the 
Lutheran position as to particular redemption. He 
devotes a section of his treatise to the demonstration, 
against the Calvinists, of the. universal scope of the 
merits of Christ. 

1 Quomodo enim peccata nostra vere in se suaoepisset ac perleotam 
satisfactionem praestitisset, nisi iram Dei individuo nexu cum peocatis 
oonjunctam vere sensisset ? Quomodo a maledicto legis nos redemisset, 
factus pro nobis maledictum, nisi judicium Dei irati persensisset ? 
{Loc* zviL a. c 54). Gerhard is careful to say, however, against 
Calvin, that it was not in the descent into hell but in the Passion, and 
especially in Gethsemane, that Christ suffered this " truly infernal 
anguish." 

* Quamvis vero mortem aetemam non subiecit (quod fuit iUt^ror 
cum fuerit sui ratione innocentissimus et dilectissimus Dei filius; 
neque hac ratione potuisset esse redemtor noster), tamen vere sensit 
dolores infemi et judicium Dei irascentis peccatis nostris {Loc zlL 
C44). 
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Those for whom Christ poured out His precious blood before- 
hand upon the altar of the Cross, are not rejected of God by any 
absolute decree; for these two things are directly opposed to 
one another, as is clear. But now Christ has poured out His 
precious blood beforehand absolutely for all men upon the altar 
of the Cross. Therefore no one of them is rejected of God by any 
absolute decree.^ 

Because Christ calls all men to Him, because He orders us to 
preach repentance and remission of sins to all men in His name, 
because He orders the Gospel to be aiinounced to every creature, 
therefore also Christ died for all and merited for all beforehand 
those benefits which are offered to men in the Gospel.* 

Upon the two main points at issue the controversy 
had different restilts. Piscator and lus friends failed 
to check the influence of the doctrine of the active 
obedience in the Reformed Church, and in 1675 it was 
definitely approved in the Formula Consensus Hdveiica : 

Also the Spirit of God plainly asserts that Christ by His most 
holy life made satisfaction for us to the law and to the Divine 
justice, and assigns that price at which we were purchased unto 
God not only to His sufferings, but to His whole life of conformity 
with the law.* 

But upon the question of particular redemption the 
position of the Reformed Church remained tmchanged, 
and it was in special opposition to the theory of the 
universality of grace that the Formula Consensus was 

^ Pro quibtts Christtts pretiosum sanguinem in ara cruds profudit, 
illi non sunt aliquo decreto a Deo rejecti ; haec enim immediate sibi 
invicem repugnant, ut patet. Jam vero Christus pro omnibus omnino 
bominibus pretiosum suum sanguinem in ara cruds profudit. Ergo 
nemo eorum absoluto aliquo decreto a Deo rejectus {Loc. viL 6 de 
univirsaliiate meriH ChrisH c. zo6). 

* Quia Christus vocat ad se omnes, quia jubet in nomine suo poeni- 
tentiam et remissionem peccatorum omnibus praedicare, quia jubet 
evangelium annuntiari omni oreaturae, ideo etiam Christus pro omnibus 
mortuus est, et beneficia ilia, quae in evangelio hominibus ofieruntur, 
omnibus est promeritus [ib, c. 122). 

* Spiritus quoque Dei rotundo ore asserit Christum sanctissima 
sua vita legi et justitiae divinae pro nobis satisfecisse, et pretium illud, 
quo emti sumus Deo, non in passionibus duntaxat, sed tota ejus vita 
legi conibrmata ooUocat {Aft. 15). 
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composed, in full agreement with the eariier Calvinistic 
formulae. 

Before the foundatioBS of the world were laid God wrought 
in Christ the purpose of the ages (Eph. S. ii), in which bj the 
mere good pleasure of His will, without any prevision of merit, 
of works, or of faith. He chose, to the praise of His glorious grace, 
a fixed and definite number of those who lay in that same mass 
of corruption and in community of blood, and ifdio were there for e 
corrupt in sin, to be led in due time to salvation through Christ 
their sponsor and sole mediator.^ 

For the full illustration of the development of these 
doctrines, and especially of the doctrine of the active 
obedience of Christ, reference must be made to larger 
treatises.* For our present purpose it will suffice to 
select two representative divines of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, Quenstedt fxom among the 
Lutherans, and Francis Turretin, the greatest exponent 
of later Calvinistic orthodoxy. 

Quenstedt* b important, not as showing any devel- 
opment in the Lutheran position, but beoiuse of the 
clear relief into which he throws its underlying ideas. 
The general tendency of Protestant theology had been 
to meige the active and passive obedience of Christ 
together in their causal relation to satisfaction, even 
wtiile carefully separating them for purposes of theory. 

t Deus ante Jacta mundi fundamenta in Christo fedt propositum 
seculorum (Eph. S iz), in quo ez moo voluntatis suae ben^pAadto, 
tine ulla meriU, operum, vd fidei praevisiooe, ad laudem gloriosae 
gratiae suae, elegit oertum ac definitum in eadem oocruptioois massa 
et communi sanguine jaoentium adeoque peocato corruptorum numerum 
in tempore per Christum sponsorem et mediatorem unicum ad talutem 
perducendum (Art, 4). Among the earlier statements the Heiddberg 
Catechism is an exception, asserting (Q. 37) that Christ " sustained 
in body and soul the wrath of God against the sins of all mankind.*' 
The explaining of this away occasioned some difficulty to later 
Calvinists. 

' The fullest collection of facts is given by Tbomasius, DogtmUis 
de Obedimtia Activa Historia (1846). Ritschl's account is, however, 
detailed enough for all practical purposes [op. m^. ch. vi.). See also 
Baur's Die chfistHchg Lehre von dew Venohmmg, 

* TheologUi Didacto-poUmica (1683). 
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They are two, yet each is wholly present in the offering 
made by Christ to God. Thus it is natural to find that 
little distinction is made between the terms "^merit " 
and " satisfaction." They are used, for examjde, quite 
indifferently by Gerhard in speaking of that work of 
Christ in which both the active and the passive obedience 
concur.* One or two writers,* however, show a certain 
consciousness that the idea of merit has naturally a 
q)ecial association with the active obedience and the 
idea of satisfaction with the passive obedience, even 
while they continue to assert the unity of this dual 
obedience as the ground of Justification. Quenstedt is 
the first writer to state this in dear and set terms : 

The satisfaction and the merit of Christ are not of equal force, 
for (i) the ionoer compensates the injury done to God, expiates 
iniquity, pays the debt, and frees from eternal punishments ; 
the latter has restored us into the condition of Divine favour ; 
acquires for ^nners the free reward or grace of remission of sins, 
justification and eternal life ; (2) the former has itself as a cause, 
the latter as an effect. For merit sprang from satisfaction. 
Christ made satisfaction for our sins and for the penalties due 
thereto, and so merited beforehand for us God's grace, remission 
of sins and eternal life ; (3) satisfaction was made to the triune 
God, and to His justice, not to us, though it was made for us. 
But it was not for tiie Trinity but for us tiiat Christ merited and 
acquired by His merits anything ; (4) the acts of eodnanition, as 
the fulfilling of the law, the passion, the death, are at once satisfy- 
ing and meritorious, but the acts of exaltation, as the resurrection, 
the ascension into heaven, the session at the right hand of God, 
are acts not satisfjring, but solely meritorious, and in this respect 
He merited beforehand for us resurrection to life, and unlocked 
heaven ; (5) satisfaction arises of that which is due, but merit is 
a work plainly not due and free, and answered by a corresponding 
reward.* 

^ See above, p. 234 and note. 

* Ritschl {op. cit. p. 26X) quotes Amesius as the first writer to state 
the distinction, though he ooeB not woric it out faUy. 

* Satisfactio et meritum Christi non sunt IffoSvpafuiOrra. Nam 
(x) ilia oompensat injuriam Deo illatam, iniquitatem expiat, debitum 
solvit, et a poenis aetemis liberat, — hoc restituit nos in statum bene- 
volentiae divinae, meioedem gratuitam aeu gratiam remissiouis peo- 
catorum, justificationem, et vitam aetemam peccatoribus acquirit; 
(2) iUa se babet ut causa, hoc ut effectus. Ex satisfactione enim 
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It would be possible to criticize this careful distinction 
in detail,^ but it is of more importance to notice the 
real, though unconscious, breakdown of the Penal theory 
which it implies. For the Penal theoiy depends whdly 
upon the thought of an endurance of penalty whereby 
the demands of God's avenging justice are met. It 
had been sufficiently difficult to reconcile with this the 
position of the Formula of Concord, that the one 
obedience of Christ had an active as well as a passive 
side. But the difficulty is vastly increased when these 
two aspects are thus separated. It cannot be to God's 
avenging justice that an act that is merit(»ious, and not 
satisf3dng, has reference. The real implication of this 
developed conception of Christ's obedience is that the 
retributive aspect of justice is not in itself adequate to 
the justice of God. There must be in Him other 
attributes to which the active, meritorious, obedience 
bears a more direct relation. 

Yet the Lutheran theologians, and even Quenstedt 
himself, show no signs of abandoning the penal view. 
Quenstedt goes on to aigue that the satisfaction offered 
by Christ was the complete and sufficient pajmient of 
ail man's debt, imputed to Him by God's judgement. 
God demanded from Him all that was due, remitting 
nothing from His right in the exaction of penalty. 
Sodnian attempts to renew the Scotist theory of 



meritum ortum est. Satisfecit Christus pro peccatis nostris et pro 
poenis illis debitis et ita promeruit nobis gratiam Dei, remissionem 
peccatonim, et vitam aetemam ; (3) satisfactio facta est Deo unitrino 
ejusque justitiae, non nobis, licet pro nobis facta sit. At non ipsi 
Trinitati, sed nobis Christus aliquid memit et merito sqo acquisivit ; 
(4) actus ezinanitionis, ut legis impletio, passio, mors sunt simul 
tatisfactorii et meritorii; actus veto exaltationis, ut resutrectio, 
ascensio in caelum, sessio ad dexteram Dei non sa t isfac t orii actus 
sunt, sed solum meritorii, eo ipso resurtectiooem ad vitam nobis 
promeruit et coelum reseravit; (5) satisfactio ex debito oritur, sed 
meritiun opus plane indebitum ac liberum est, cui ex adverso respoodet 
merces (P. iiL cap. 3 membr. a sec. z. thes. 26. ap, Ritachl, op, cii„ 
p. 261). 

^ See Ritschl, loc. ca. 
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accepMio are unoMnpromisiiig^y rejected. That which 
God's rigorous justice demanded, that Christ sustained, 
even to the enduring of the very pains of hell, though 
not in hell, or eternally. The one relaxaticm, which 
reveals God's mercy combined with His justice, is His 
acceptance of the Son of God Himself as our representa- 
tive and substitute. But this, Quenstedt sacys, in no 
way detracts from the satisfaction. 

Why not ? This is just the flaw of the Penal the(»y, 
and it is fatal. 

Three years before the appearance of Quenstedt's 
treatise, Francis Turretin published his monumental 
statement of Calvinistic beUef,^ a bdief matured and 
carefully tested in every detail by a century of debate 
not only with the Lutherans and the theologians of the 
Counter-Reformation, but also with the acute rational- 
ists of the Sodnian sdiooL* His position, in its main 
outlines, may be regarded as typical of the Reformed 
Church. It is very clearly set forth in the section of 
his InstiMes which deals with the Office of Christ the 
Mediator.' 

Turretin begins his discussion of satisfaction with a 
definition. 

The satisfaction which is here discussed is not regarded in a 
broad sense . . . but strictly as the payment of a debt, by which 
that is paid which another owes and by which satisfaction is made 
to the creditor claiming a debt or the judge claiming punish- 
ment.* 

It is noteworthy that this definition seems almost to 
confuse the conceptions of dvil and criminal justice, 
the law of equity and the law of retribution. TTie dis- 
tinction, upon which the whole theory of satisfaction 
had originally depended,^ but which had been largely 

^ InsUhiHo Theologiae ElenchHetu (GeueTa, 1682). 

■ See below, pp. 282 flf, 

* Pars ii. Locus ziv. De Officio ChrisH MedimtoHs, 

^ Sati8feu:tio de qua hie quaeritur non sumitur late . . . sed 
stricte pro solutione debiti, qua solvitur quod alius debet et qua 
tatisfit creditori vel judid debitum vd poenam repetenti (i6. Q. zo). 

» See pp. 121 f. 

R 
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obscured in the Penal Theory, was brought into promi- 
nence again by the Sodnian debate.^ Turretin himself 
is clearly aware of it, as is shown when he goes on to 
pmnt out the threefold character of sin — as a debt, as 
hostility to God, and as a crime. The satisfaction 
offered for sin must therefore be threefcdd too : 

And hence, secondly, can be perceived the nature of the 
satisfaction which ought to be offered for sin, viz. that in which 
these three characteristics concur, in that it is the payment of 
the debt, the placating of the Divine wrath, through our re- 
conciliation with Him, and the expiation of guilt through the 
complete suffering of the penalty.* 

But Turretin makes no use of this piece of analysis. 
The penal aspect of God's Justice is uppermost in his 
mind, and he lays it down that thou^ God may be 
regarded as a creditor, as lord, or as judge and ruler, it 
is in this last capacity that He demands satisfaction. 

The next question to be discussed is the way in which 
it is possible for this penal satisfaction to be made by a 
substitute, so that mercy may temper the severity of 
the judge. 

But here again the actual punishment, which the judge 
demands, must be distinguished accurately from the mode and 
circumstances of punishment, for these two things are not upon 
the same footing. . . . For though a sinful person fully deserves 
punishment and may justly be punished, yet it is not so necessary 
and indispensable but that for certain definite and weighty 
causes a transference of punishment to a substitute may be made. 
And in this sense it is said by theologians that impersonally 
punishment must of necessity be inflicted upon all sin, but not 
immediately personally upon every sinner ; since by His aingniar 
grace God can exempt some from it, a surety being substituted 
in their stead. But that it may be conceived that God can 
accomplish this. He must be viewed, not as an inferior and 
subor<Unate judge, set up under the law, who would be unable 

^ Especially by Crell, see p. 298. 

* Atque bine secundo natura satisfactionis quae pro peccato 
praestarl debuit perdpi potest, nimirum in qua tres istae cx^treis 
simul concurrant, quae sit et debiti solutio, et irae divinae, per nostri 
ciun eo reconciliationem, placati o, et reatus per poenae perpessionem 
expiatio (ibid,). 
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to dispense from the rigour of the law by transferring the punish- 
ment to another, bat as a judge supreme and free from liability, 
who, even as He wills to satisfy His own justice by the punish- 
ment of sin. so in accordance with His supreme wisdom and pity, 
was able to relax the strict justice of the law by exempting 
sinners from the punishment due, and by transferring it to a 
sponsor.^ 

Thus Turretin finds a place for the mercy of God. Had 
the offence only involv^ a civil obligation, or debt, it 
would have been completely put away by payment of 
the debt, whether by the offender himself or by another. 
With a crime, an offence against absdute justice, it is 
different. Only by the mercy erf the judge can any 
substitute be accepted for punishment inflicted immedi- 
ately upon the person of the offender. 

And even so justice demands that certain conditions 
should be fulfilled, in order that vicarious punishment 
may have the character of satisfaction : 

Again as the satisfaction which is demanded by God's justice 
it makes two special demands, (i) that it should be paid by the 
same nature which had sinned, and (2) that it should be of value 
and even of infinite price to take away sin's infinite demerit : 
In Christ were the two natures necessary to the payment of 
satisfaction, the human to suffer, the Divine to add value and 
infinite price to the sufferings.* 

^ Verum hie rursus poena ipsa, quam judex ezigit, distinguenda 
tst accurate a poenae mode et circumstantlis, nee enim eadem est 
utriusque ratio . . . Licet enim persona peocans omnino mereatur 
poenam et juste puniri possit, non est tamen ita necessarium 
et indispensabile, quin oertis quibnsdam gra^^us de causis possit 
translatio fieri poenae in vadem. Et hoc sensu didtur a theologis 
poenam onmi peocato impersonaliter Infligendam esse necessario^ 
ted non ttatim personaUter in onmi peccatori; siquidem Deus 
singulari gratia nonnuUos potest ezimere ab ea, substituto in 
eorum locum vade. Hoc vero ut oondpiatur exequi posse Deum, 
spectandus est, non ut judex inferior et subaltemus sub lege con- 
stitutus, qui de legis rigore dispensare non posset poenam in alium 
transferendo. Sed ut judex summus et ds-ct^vrof, qui ut justitiae 
suae vult satisfied per peccati poenam ; ita pro summa sua sapientia 
et miserioordia, potuit de dxpipoducaUfi legis relaxare eximeado 
peccatores a poena debita, et transferendo earn in Sponsorem {ibid.). 

' Rursus ut satisfactio, quae a justitia Dei exigebatur, duo prae- 
dpue postulabat, (i) ut ab eadem natura quae peocaverat persol- 
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These requirements are ptedsdy those laid down 
by Ansehn, and Turretin's whole argument is entirely 
Ansehnic in character, particularly in its assertion, on 
Thomist lines, of the infinite worth of the suffering 
endured for infinite sin. He jnoceeds to illustrate his 
meaning from history, quoting such examples of self* 
sacrifice as Damon and Pythias, and Q. Curtius. These, 
however, were imperfect, as also were the old sacrifices, 
though the latter make a nearer approach to the ideal. 
Only in Christ are all the requirements fulfilled. 

But that that subetitutioii may be wrougfatlawfnlly and without 
any mark of injustice, various conditions are required in the 
sponsor, aU of which meet perfectly in Christ, (i) Communion 
of nature, that sin may be punished in that nature which was 
guilty, Heb. 2 14. (2) Consent of will, that he may take that 
burden upon himself freely and voluntairily, compelled by none, 
Heb. 10 9. . . . (3) Power and lordship over his own members, 
that in his own right he may be one who can determine concern- 
ing himself, John 10 18. . . . (4) Ability to bear aU the penalties 
due to us, and of bearing them away both from himself and from 
us ; otherwise, if he could be held by death, he would be able to 
free no one therefrom. That this abiUty was in Christ, the God- 
man, none can doubt. (5) Sanctity and purity unspotted, that 
being stained by no sin, he might have no need to offer for himsdf , 
but only for us, Heb. 7 25, 26, 27. 

Under these conditions it was not unjust that Christ the 
righteous should be substituted for us the unrighteous. For 
here no injury is done to any. Not to Christ Himself, both 
because He willingly took this penalty upon Himself, and because 
He had power to determine concerning Himself, and ability to 
raise Himself from the dead. Not to God the Judge, because He 
willed and commanded this, or to His natural right which is 
safeguarded by the punishment of the sponsor. Not to the 
republic of the wcurld through the death of die innocent by which 
it was deprived of its best citizen ; for Christ having been freed 
from death, lives for ever ; nor by the life of the guilty, surviving 
to the hurt of the republic, for they are converted through Christ, 

verettir, (2) ut valoris tamen et pretil infiniti esse ad demeritum 
Infinitum peccati toUendiun: In Christo duae naturae neoessariae 
fuenmt ad satisfactionem persolvendam, humana, quae pateretur, 
divina, quae valorem et pretium passionibus adderet infinitum {ibid.). 
In this^passage and in that next quoted Turretin is replying directly 
to the criticisms of Socinus. 
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and are made new creatures. Not to the Divine law, which is 
guarded beforehand in its most perfect fulfilment accomplished 
by Christ, and by our twofold union with Christ, natural and 
forensic or mystical, through which, even as He was made one 
with us and we with Him, so He was able to take our sin and 
evil things upon Himself, and to pour out upon us His righteous- 
ness and good things.^ 

This passage is noteworthy, not merely as an excel- 
lent example of the scholastic method of the age, but 
also as showing the mieasy self-consciousness of the 
later Penal theory. It is no longer a jo3^ul assertion 
of that wondrous substitution whereby man no longer 
trembles before avenging justice. The theory is already 
upon the defensive, not only against the criticism of its 
opponents, but against the hmnan instincts of its own 
supporters. The attempt to describe the Atonement in 
terms of retributive justice seemed after all only to 
reveal a radical injustice within God's veiy being. 

^ Sed ut substitutio ista legitime et absque uUa injustitiae nota 
fieri postit, variae oonditiones in spoosore requiruntur, quae omnet 
in Cluistum perfecte competunt. (i) Communio naturae, ut peccatiun 
puniatur in ea natura quae rea erat, Heb. 2 14. (a) Consensus 
voluntatis, ut sponte et ultro nemine oogente onus illud in se recipiat, 
Heb. 10 9 ... (3) Potestas et dominium membrorum suorum, ut 
sit sui juris qui de seipso statuere possit, John 10 18 ... (4) Potentia 
poenas omnes nobis debitas ferendi, et auferendi tarn a se quam a 
nobis, alias, si detineri potuisset a morte, neminem ab ea hberare 
potuisset. Quod in Christo BtwOfninri^ fuisse nemo dubitare potest. 
(5) Sanctitas et puritas immaculata, ut nullo peccato inquinatus, 
opus non haberet offerre pro seipso, sed pro nobis tantum, Heb. 7 
25, 26, 27. 

His positis conditiooibus injustum non fuit Christum justum pro 
nobis injustis substituL Hie enim nulla facta estcuiquam injuria. 
Non ipsi Christo, turn quia volens banc poenam in se recepit, tum 
quia potestatem habuit de se statuendi, et potentiam sese a mortuis 
ezdtandL Non Deo judici, quia hoc voluit et jussit ; vd juri ipsius 
natural!, cui cautum est poena sponsoris. Non Reipub. mundi per 
nuvtem innocentis qua optimo dve privata sit ; Christus enim a morte 
liberatus in aetemum vivit; nee per vitam reorum, qui pemidem 
Rdpub. sint superstites, quia per Christum oonvertuntur, et novae 
fiunt creaturae. Non legi diviaae, cui prospectum est perfectissima 
impletione ejus a Christo facta, et dupUd unione nostra cum Christo, 
naturali et forensi sen mystica, per quam ut unum factus est nobiscum 
et nos cum ipso, ita potuit peccatum et mala nostra in se redpere, 
et justitiam ac bona sua in nos derivare (ibid.). 
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And Turretin's defence, wise and true as it is, does not 
reaUy meet the attack. It is a lawyer's defence to the 
end, based upon a legal substitution described in legal 
language, and the language fails to touch reality. When 
all is said the " just judge " remains alternately over- 
cruel and over-l^iient, demanding penalty ^ere it is 
not due, and remitting penalty where it should be 
enforced. The only explanation which can avail is that 
of a real unity of Chr^ with the sinner, as with God. 
But Luther's strong mysticism has passed away. 
Turretin can equate " forensic " and " mystical," and 
the latter word has mily its bare mediaeval implication 
of unity in a corporation, with certain fixed conditions 
of membership.^ It implies no mystical theory of 
Atonement in the modem sense. 

Having thus laid down the conditions under which 
vicarious satisfaction is possible, Turretin passes on, 
again on Anselmic lines, to prove it necessary. He does 
not merdy aigue, as Calvin himself had done, for a 
hypothetical necessity, dependent on God's arbitrary 
decree, but for a real necessity based in the very nature 
of morality. He gives six reasons : 

^ This devdopment in the meaning of the ¥rords " mystery," 
" mystical/' is a matter of some importance, having had considerable 
influence upon theological usage. Tlieir early implication is revelation 
rather than concealment, and St. Paul uses /iv^nj^or to connote, 
not a secret, but a revelation of God's purpose to the Church. This 
purpose would of course remain a secret to those outside — hence 
the coomion use of the word. In mediaeval En^and an apprentice 
would be admitted to the " craft or mystery " of a guild, i,e, to its 
corporate inheritance of trade knowledge. The mystery of Bfasonry, 
which is only mysterious to those who are not Freemasons, is a 
survival of this idea. In this sense the Church of En^and Baptismal 
Office uses the phrase, " Sanctify this water to the mystical washing 
away of sins," and the Prayer Book speaks of the Sacraments as 
" hoiy mysteries," not because there is anything mysterious about 
them, but because they are, as it were, the title-deeds of the corporate 
life of the Church, a legal " instrument " of membership (Article 
XXVII.). To say this, of course, does not deny the mystical inter- 
pretation of the Church and the Sacraments in another sense. For a 
good parallel to Turretin's usage cf. the phrase of Grotius, " Conjunctio 
• . . mystica, ut inter regem et populiun " (D<f. Fid, CatK c. 4). 
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{a) God's avenging justice. 

But since that justice is nothing other than a constant will to 
punish, and that will cannot be without effect in God, whose 
majesty is supreme and power infinite, it demands of necessity 
the infliction of punishment, either upon the sinner himself, or 
upon a surety substituted in his place.^ 

(6) The nature of sin, \diich of itself demands punish- 
ment, since moral and physical evil are naturally and 
properly connected. 

If He smites the sinner He gives him his due and that which 
he has fuUy deserved by his fault.* 

(c) The sanction of the law ; (i) the New Testament 
witness; {e) the greatness of God's love, which the 
Scriptures commend to us ; and (/) the augmenting of 
our hatred of sin and love to God. The first two of 
these reasons, clearly dominant in Turretin's mind, give 
the Penal theory in all its darkness, a darkness which 
the concluding hint of a Moral theory does little to 
relieve. A God whose constant will is to punish, whose 
natural right must be " safeguarded by the punishment 
of the sponsor," whose supremacy over the hearts of 
men is one primarily of terror, has no real supremacy at 
all. Love, even finite hmnan love, is greater than He. 

Passing on to the problem of the active and passive 
obedience of Christ, Turretin gives it as the accepted 
belief of the Protestant churches that each has a place 
in the work of Atonement. 

But it is a general opinion, and accepted in our churches, that 
the satisfaction of Christ, which is imputed to us for righteousness 
before God, embraces not only Qirist's suffering which He bore 
whether in life or in death ; but also the obedience of the whole 

^ Prime, Justitia Dei vindicatriz . . . Cum autem justitia ista 
nihil aliud sit quam voluntas constans puniendi, et v^untas ista 
non possit irrita esse in Deo, cujus sununa est majestas, et infinita 
potentia, necessario poenae inflictioQem ezigit, vel in peccatore ipso, 
vel in vade illius loco substitute {ibid.), 

* Si plectit peocatorem reddit iUi quod debet et quod vitio suo 
oommeritus est {ibid,). 
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hit, or the ris^teons and holy actions whereby He perfectly 
fnlfiUed the commands of the law in our stead ; that of these 
two parts might arise the whole and perfect price of our redemp- 
tion!* 

Like the other divines of the period he extends the 
penal suffering of Christ to His whole life. 

We presuppose (i) that the satisfying sufferings of Christ 
must be extended to all those which were laid upon Christ, not 
only on the Cross, but in the garden, nay throughout His whole 
life.* 

But this penal suffering is not complete in itself ; still 
less can any single act, whether of obedience or of 
suffering, be regarded as in itself constituting full merit 
or satisfaction. 

Whence no one action or suffering can be said to be fully 
meritorious or satisfying, because the concurrence of perfect 
obedience is required thereto ; hence, though various stages and 
acts can be observed in Christ's obedience, which He began with 
His very birth, continued in His whole Ufe, and consummated 
in His death, it is yet one, so far as concerns the accomplishment 
of the work of salvation and the verdict of justification springing 
therefrom. 

The positioniiere defended is almost exactly that which 
we have seen in Gerhard, in its emphasis upon the active 
obedience as inseparable from the passive obedience at 

A Sed communis et in ecdesiis nostris reoepta sententia est, Satis- 
factionem Christi, quae ad Justitiam coram Deo nobis imputatur, 
complecti, non mode paisiooes Christi, quas stve in morte sive in 
vita pertuUt ; sed et totius vitae obedientiam, seu justas et sanctas 
actiones, quibus le^ mandata perfecte looo nostro implevit; 
ut ex hit duabus partibus integrum et perfectum redemptionis nostrae 
pretium ezurgat (iL loo. ziv. Q. 13). 

* Supponimus (i) Passiones Christi satisfactorias extendendas esse 
ad eas omnes, quae Christo impositae fuenint, non mode in Cruce» 
sed et in horto, imo per totam vitam {ibid,), 

* Unde una sola actio vel passio non potest did plene meritoria vel 
satisfactoria, quia ad earn requiritur concursus perfectae obediential : 
Hinc licet varii gradus et actus possint observari in obedientia Christi, 
quam cum ipsa nativitate inchoavit, tota vita continuavit, et in 
morte consummavit, unica tamen est quoad drorAe^/ia operis salutis, 
et quoad iumluftM inde effloresoens {ibid,). 
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any point. Turretin does not, like Quenstedt, make the 
distinction between satisfaction and merit so great as 
to assign separate meritorious value to certain parts 
of the work of Christ. It is noticeable, too, that he 
follows Gerhard in assigning importance to the active 
obedience not only as tiie source of the imputation of 
Christ's righteousness, but also as necessary to the 
accomplishment of the work of salvation proper. 

Yet he is quite aware of the distinction in idea 
between satisfaction and merit, between the functions 
of the two obediences. 

We assume, thirdly, that that obedience of Christ has a twofold 
force, satisfying and meritorious, the former by which we are 
freed from the punishments which we incur through sin, the 
latter by which through the loss of sin a right to life and to eternal 
salvation is acquired for us. For as sin brought upon us two 
evils, loss of life, and liability to death ; so redemption should 
have brought to us the two opposite goods, liberation from death, 
and the right to life, an exit from hell, and an entrance into 
heaven.^ 

But even while he emphasizes this distinction, 
and points out, very rightly, the great difference be- 
tween the negative remission of sin and the positive 
" right to life," he is careful to guard against un- 
scriptural division of the obedience of Christ into 
parts. 

But though those two benefits, flowing from the obedience of 
Christ, are joined in the covenant of grace by an indissoluble 
bond, so that no man can obtain remission of sins who does not 
gain the right to life, they are not on that account to be con- 
founded, as though they were one and the same, but to be 
distinguished ; b^use it is one thing to free from death, 

^ TertiosuppoDimusistamobedientiamChristidui^oem vim habere, 
satisfactoriam et meritoriam, illam qua liberemur a poenis, in quas 
per peccatum incurrimus, istam qua acquiratur nobis Jus ad vitam et 
salutem aetemam per peccatum amifflum. Ut enim peccatum duo 
mala in nos accersivit, vitae jacturam et mortis reatum ; ita redemptio 
dua bona opposita debuit afierre, liberationem a morte, et jus ad 
vitam, exitum ez inferno, et introitum in caelum (t&M.). 
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another to introdace to hie, one thing to lead oat from hell, 
another to bring into heaven, one thing to free from penalty, 
another to bestow a reward.^ 

But though we hold that these two benefits must be dis- 
tinguished ; yet we do not think that it should be anxiously 
enquired by what acts He made satisfaction, or won merit, as 
some do who ascribe satisfaction to His sufferings, but merit to 
His actions alone, so that He freed us from death through the 
former, but acquired for us the right to Ufe through the latter ; 
for Scripture seems nowhere to distinguish the obedience of 
Christ into parts, but sets it forth as one, whereby Christ pre- 
sented all those things which the law could demand from us.* 

The distinction is thus rather a matter of theological 
analysis than of any division in the functions of Christ. 
The passive obedience has itself an active character, 
and tiie active obedience a passive character. 

Since the passive obedience proceeded from supreme love for 
us, which is the complement of the law, it cannot be denied 
merit. ... He won merit, therefore, in making satisfaction, 
and in winning merit He made satisfaction.* 

The same thought is given in a more analytical form : 

Though each obedience of Christ, of life and of death, was 
perfect in its own kind, yet neither alone could suffice for satis- 
faction, which required both the observance of commands, and 

^ Licet vero duo ista benefida ex Christ! obedientia manantia, 
indivulso nexu sint copulata in foedere gratiae, ut nemo remissionem 
peccatonim possit obtinere, qui Jus ad vitam non consequatur ; non 
propterea oonfundenda sunt, quasi unum et idem essoit ; sed dis- 
tinguenda ; quia aliud est a morte liberare, aliud in vitam introducere, 
aliud ex Inltfis educere, aliud in caelum evehere, liberare a poena, 
et praemium donare {ibid,), 

* Licet vero duo ista benefida distinguenda esse cooseamus ; non 
putamus tamen anxie quaerendum qoibus actibus satisfecerit, vel 
meritus sit, ut faciant nonnulli, qui tatisfactionem passionibus, meritum 
vero soUs actionibus tribuunt, ut per illas nos liberavit a morte, per 
istas vero nobis acquisiverit jus ad vitam; quia Scripture nusquam 
obedientiam Christi ita videtur distinguere in partes, sed illam tanquam 
unicam proponit, qua Christus omnia ilia praestiterit, quae a nobis 
potuit lex requirere {ibid,). 

* Ciun obedientia passiva processerit ex summa in nos charitate, 
quae est legis oomplementum, non potest meritum illi denegari. . . , 
Meruit ergo satisfadendo, et merendo satisfedt {ibid.). 
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the fall endurance of punishments, whereby liberation from death 
and right to life are acquired for ns.^ 

In this very cautious defence of the doctrine of the 
active and passive obedience we see again, as in Quen- 
stedt, the breakdown of the rigorous Penal theory. 
The forensic Protestant view of justification had 
originally dep^ided for its force upon the exact equaticm 
of the vicarious sufferings of Chr&t with the penalty of 
human sin. This left out of account His willing obedi- 
ence, and human sanctification. It was only natural 
to connect the two, but the process strained the fcnrensic 
language of orthodoxy to the uttermost. The result 
was a gradual softening of the rigid outlines oi the Penal 
theory. And with the coming of a more human theology 
the strict doctrine of the obedientia adiva, as a separate 
part of the scheme, became unnecessary, and hasgradually 
fallen out of sig^t. In later Calvinism little is heard of it. 

Before leaving Turretin we may notice that his 
writings show no sign of any rdaxing of the rigid doc- 
trine of predestination, characteristic of Calvinism. He 
holds quite definitely to unconditional election, and the 
doctrine of perseverance, and argues strongly and at 
length against any attempt to hold the universal efficacy 
of the Atonement : 

From the fact of the remission which they obtain who believe 
and repent, it follows indeed unquestionably that Christ died for 
them, and it would also follow, if the rest of mankind believed and 
repented, that Christ had died for them too, but he is wrong who 
would thence infer that Christ died for all, if they believe, for 
he would be arguing faultily from the conditioned to the absolute.' 

^ Licet obedieatia utraque Christi, tarn vitae quam mortis, fuerit 
perfecta in sue genere, neutra tamen sufficere potuit sola ad satisfac- 
tiooem, quae requirebat et observationem mandatorum, et poeoanmi 
perpessionem, qua liberatio a morte et jus ad vitam nobis acquireretur 
{ihid.). 

* £z remissione vero, quam obtinent qui credunt et resipiscunt, 
sequitur quidem certo Christum pro illis mortuum esse, et sequeretur 
etiam Christum mortuum fuisse pro caeteris, si crederent et resipis- 
oerent, sed perperam quis inde colligeret Christum mortuum esse pro 
omnibus si credant, quia argumentum duceret vitiose a conditiooato 
ad absolutum (ii. loc. ziv. Q. 14). 
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Thus the Lutheran position that Qirist won redemp- 
tion for all, but that this redemption remains potential 
miless it is accepted by faith, is uncompromisingly 
rejected. Only if all were elect, Turretin holds, would 
it be possible to say that Christ died for all. 

This logical, if unscriptural, corollary of the stem 
doctrine of predestination has remained characteristic 
of strict Calvinism, ^erever its influence has extended. 
It became a characteristic tenet of the earlier English 
Protestantism, even within the Church of England, and 
found there scnne of its most thorough-going exponents.^ 
Yet within the Calvinistic fold itself otiber and powerful 
forces were coming into play, even before the time of 
Turretin. The strong solvent criticism of Socinianism 
had influenced many thinkers, and new lines of defence 
were already being attempted. The Arminian school, 
though condemned by the Protestant churches as hereti- 
cal, soon left its mark upon their theology, especially 
through the Rectoral theory of Grotius, whidh, however 
unconsciously, has been adopted in greater or less 
degree by the majority of the more recent Calvinistic 
writers. 

^ For the Calvinism of Owen and Edwards, see next chapter, 
pp. 372 flf. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 

The Refonnation in England had a pecnliar character 
of its own. Drastic as was the political breach with 
Rome caused by the action of Henry VIII., neither 
Henry himself nor the Church of England was prepared 
for any very extreme doctrinal change. It is true 
that doctrinal change was inevitably involved, as on 
the Continent, by Uie practical issues themselves, the 
rejection of Papal authority and of the abuses of 
mediaeval sacramentalism. But the whde sfint of 
Church and Nation aHke was conservative. There was 
no desire whatever for a new teaching. Henry was 
proud to the end of his days of his defence of orthodoxy 
against Luther. Cranmer's appeal, like that of Jewel ^ 
a few years later, was to iximitive Catholicity rather 
than to the glad conviction of justification by faith 
which had dominated Luther's thought. And it is sig- 
nificant that while he was in close touch with Melanch- 
thon, whose influence may be clearly traced in the 
English formularies, he was bound by a close tie, throu^ 
his Wife, to Osiander, the most Catholic erf the Con- 
tinental Reformers. 

It is thus natural that there should not have been 
any very rapid development in England of the full Penal 
theory. Cranmer's own language is far less definite 
than that of Luther or Calvin, even while it rests upon 

^ Bishop of Salisbury, 1560, Apologia EccUsia$ AngHcamu (156a) 
and Dtfence of ih$ Apology, ogMimai Hmrdimge (1566). 

^53 
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the same general presupposition that the satisfaction 
of justice must invcdve the satisfaction of God's avenging 
wrath against sin. 

And that all men may the better understand this sacrifice of 
Christ, which He made for the great benefit of all men, it is 
necessary to know the distinction and diversity of sacrifices. 

One kind of sacrifice there is, which is called a propitiatory or 
merciful sacrifice, that is to say, such a sacrifice as padfieth God's 
wrath and indignation, and obtaineth mercy and forgiveness for 
all our sins, and is the ransom for the redemption from everlasting 
damnation. 

And although in the old testament there were certain sacrifices 
called by that name, yet in very deed there is but one such 
sacrifice, whereby our sins be pardoned, and God's mercy and 
favour obtained, which is the death of the Son of God our Lord 
Jesus Christ : nor never was any other sacrifice propitiatory at 
any time, nor never shall be. 

This is the honour and glory of this our High Priest, wherein 
He admitteth neither partner nor successor. For by His own 
oblation He satisfied His Father for all men's sins, and reconciled 
mankind unto His grace and favour. 

Another kind of sacrifice there is which doth not reconcile us 
to God, but is made of them that be reconciled by Christ, to 
testify our duties unto God, and to show oursdlves thankful unto 
Him. And therefore they be called sacrifices of laud, praise, and 
thanksgiving. 

The first kind of sacrifice Christ offered to God for us ; the 
second kind we ourselves offer to God by Christ.^ 

He was so perfect a priest, that by one oblation He purged an 
infinite heap of sins, leaving an easy and a ready remedy for aU 
sinners, that His one sacrifice should suffice for many years unto 
all men that would not show themselves unworthy. . . . And 
as He, d3dng once, was offered for all, so as much as pertained to 
Him He took all men's sins unto Himself.* 

If the seed of the Penal theory is here, it has certainly 
not attained to any full develo^Hnent The general 
conception of Atonement implied is not far fxcm that 
of Aquinas. Here also it rests up(»i one sacrifice, 
infinite in satisfying worth, offered i(x infinite sin. 
The emphasis upon the sacrificial metaphor is quite in 
accord with the language of the later Roman writers 

» On the LariTs Supper (Parkcc Soc. ed. p. 34€). ■ /WA 
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and of the Council of Trent, though Cranmer is concerned 
to separate completely the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving, offered in the Eucharist, from the propitia- 
tory sacrifice, offered upon the Cross. This constituted, 
and has continued in the theology of the Church of 
England to constitute, a very definite difference from 
Rome, and this difference is brought out in the reply 
made to Cranmer by Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester. 

The daily offering is propitiatory also, but not in that degree 
of propitiation, as for redemption, regeneration, or remission of 
deadly sin, which was once purchased, and by force thereof is in 
the sacraments ministered ; but for the increase of God's favour, 
the mitigation of God's di^leasure, provoked by our infirmities, 
the subduing of temptations, and the perfection of virtue in us. 
All good works, good thoughts, and good meditations may be 
called sacrifices, and the same be called sacrifices propitiatory 
also, for so much as in their degree God accepteth and take^ 
them through the effect and strength of the very sacrifice of 
Christ's death, which is the reconciliation between God and man, 
ministered and dispensed particularly as God hath appointed, in 
such measure as He knoweth.^ 

All this Cranmer dismisses as " papistical inventions." 

All is nothing else but to defend 3rour propitiatory sacrifice of 
the priests in their masses, whereby they may remit sin, and 
redeem souls out of purgatory.* 

Yet Cranmer's own position is very far from the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic denial of all value to human 
good works. He does not press to any impossible 
lengths his belief in the sole siuffidency of the 

. . . fuU, perfect, and sufficient, sacrifice, oblation, and satisfac- 
tion for the sins of the whole world.* 

His position does not in the least resemble the bare 
theory of substitution preached by Luther, nor has the 
forensic sense of justification, which was accepted by 
the English Reformers, distorted his outlook. It is 

* Quoted by Cranmer {ib. p. 360). ■ 76. p. 361. 

' From the Consecration Prayer of the First Prayer Book (i549)» 
retained in the subsequent Prayer Books. 
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only to deny the propitiatory value of good works that 
he is concerned, not their possibility. In substance, 
if not in form, he adheres to the doctrine of " infused 
righteousness." 

For the sacrifice made upon the Croes doth both give us 
Ufe, and alao increase and coatinue the same ; and the priest's 
oblation doth neither of both. For oar redemption and eternal 
salvation standeth not only in giving us life, but in continuing 
the same for ever.^ 

Thus the importance of the manward aspect of Atone- 
ment finds recognition at the very outset in English 
theology, though it was soon to be overshadowed by 
the incoming of the dominant influence of Calvinism. 

On the subject of justification the considered opinion 
of the Engli^ Reformers is given in the Honuly of 
Salvation, which was drawn up by Cranmer and to 
which formal sanction was given in the Forty-Two 
Articles of 1552. 

Justification by only faith in Jesus Christ, in that sense as it 
is declared in the Homily of Justification, is a most certain and 
wholesome doctrine for Christian men.* 

. The Homily gives full expression to the moderate 
position taken up by Cranmer and his friends. 

This justification or righteousness, which we so receive of 
God's mercy and Christ's merits, embraced by faith, is taken, 
allowed, and accepted for our perfect and full justification. . . . 
God sent His Son into the world to fulfil the law for us. and by 
shedding of His most precious Blood, to make a sacrifice and 
satisfaction, or (as it may be caUed) amends to His Father for 
our sins, to assuage His Wrath and indignation conceived against 
us for the same. . . . And they, which in act or deed, do sin 
after baptism, when they turn again to God unfdgnedly, they 
are likewise washed by this sacrifice from their sdns, in such sort 
that there remaineth not any spot of sin that shall be imputed 
to their damnation. This is that justification of righteousness, 
which St. Paul speaketh of, when he saith. No man is justified 
by the works of the law, but freely, by faith in Jesus Christ. . . . 

^Op.ciLp, 364. 
• Article XI. ; cf. Article XI. of the XXXIX Articles. 
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The Apostle toocheth specially three things which most go 
together in onr justification. Upon God's part. His great mercy 
and grace : upon Christ's part, justice, that is, the satisfaction 
of God's justice : . . . upon our part, true and lively faith in 
the merits of Jesus Christ, which yet is not ours, but God's 
working in us. . . . And yet that faith doth not shut out repent- 
ance, hope, love, dread, and the fear of God, to be joined with 
faith, in every man that is justified, but it shutteth them out 
from the office of justifying ... it exdudeth them, so that we 
may not do them to this intent, to be made just by doing of 
them.^ 

The true understanding of the doctrine, we be j ustified freely by 
faith without works, or that we be justified by fedth in Christ only, 
is not, that this our own act to believe in Christ, or this our faitii 
in Christ, which is within us, doth justify us, and deserve our 
justification unto us (for that were to count ourselves to be 
justified by some act or virtue which is within ourselves) ; but 
the true understanding and meaning thereof is, that although 
we hear God's word and believe it ; although we have faith, hope, 
charity, repentance, dread and fear of God within us, and do 
never so many good works thereunto ; yet we must renounce 
the merit of all said virtues, of faith, hope, charity, and all other 
virtues and good deeds, which we either have done, or shall do, 
or can do, as things that be far too weak and insufficient and 
imperfect, to deserve remission of our sins and our justification ; 
and therefore we must trust only in God's mercy, and that 
sacrifice which our High Priest and Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, once offered for us upon the cross, to obtain thereby 
God's grace and remission, as wdl of our original sin in baptism, 
as of all actual sin conmiitted by us after our baptism, if we truly 
repent and turn unfeignedly to Him again.* 

The Homily thus af&ims very definitely the same 
religious self-estimate which is characteristic of the 
Continental Reformers. Our own works can never in 
themselves deserve an}rthing at the hands of God. As 
in Luther and Calvin everything is assigned to God's 
mercy and nothing to man. But there is no sign of the 
hard development of thought which dwelt upon God's 
wrath almost to the exclusion of His love. Nor is faith 
utterly separated from works, they are rather its 
necessary fruit and complement. 

^ HomUy ofSahaUoH, Part I. ' lb. Part II. 

S 
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Although good works cannot deserve to make us righteous 
before God. yet do they so cleave unto faith, that neither can 
faith be found without them, nor good works be anywhere 
without faith.^ 

If the Calvinistic attitude to works were to be found 
anywhere among the writers of the reign of Edward VI. 
it would be in Bishop Hooper, the first of the Puritans, 
as he has been caUed. Hooper had been in touch with 
Calvinism on the Continent, before coming to England, 
and his language contains many echoes of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. 

I believe also that while He was upon the said Cross, dying and 
giving up His spirit unto God His Father, He descended into 
hell, that is to say. He did verily taste and feel the great distress 
and heaviness of death, and liltewise the pains and torments of 
hell, that is to say, the great wrath and severe judgment of God 
upon Him.* 

I believe that aU this was done, not for Himself, which never 
committed sin, in whose mouth was never found deceit nor lie ; 
but for the love of us poor and miserable sinners, whose place He 
occupied upon the Cross, as a pledge, or one that represented 
the person of all sinners tiliat ever were, be now, or shall be unto 
the world's end. And because they, through their sins, have 
deserved to feel and taste of the extreme pains of death, to be 
forsaken of God and of all creatures, to feel the wrath and severe 
judgement of God upon them ; Christ, which was their pledge, 
satisfying for them upon the Cross, hath felt and endured aU 
the same, and that altogether to make us free, to deliver us from 
aU these pains, from the wrath and judgement of God, from con- 
demnation and eternal death.* 

Here the Penal theory is coming to its own, yet 
Hooper can still go on to say : 

I believe also that good works are not superfluous, vain, and 
unprofitable, but necessary to salvation. I caU good works, not 
those which are done after the fantasy or commandment of men, 
but only those that God by His word hath commanded : the 
which ought to be done, not to deserve or merit anything thereby 
at God's hand, or by the same to escape eternal condemnation ; 
but only because God hath commanded them.* 

^ Edmatd VI.'s Catechism. See also NoeTs CatecMsm. 

* A Brief and CUar Confession of the Christian Faith (1550), Art. 24. 

• lb. Art. 25 ; cf. Arts. 88-90. « 76. Art 91. 
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In such language as this the highest spirit of mediaeval 
piety survives, freed from the faulty development of 
the doctrine of merits, yet too human, and too conscious 
of God's goodness and of the real value of the humble 
response of the human heart, to hold utterly worthless 
in the eyes of God that whidi is wrought in His Spirit 
and informed by His love. 

Such is the background of thought against which 
the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England 
must be viewed.* While these depend very largely, 
both in form and in substance, upon the Augsbuig 
Confession and the Confession of Wurtemberg,* they 
adopt a very guarded attitude with regard to the more 
speofically Lutheran doctrines, while the accusation 
of Calvinism, conmionly levelled against them, has no 
foundation at all. 

The well-known definition of original sin, while 
accepting Luther's view of it as a corruption, and not 
merely ttie loss of certain special gifts, yet adopts a 
mediating position. Complete depravity is not asserted. 

Original sin ... is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam ; 
whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness, and 
is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth 
always contrary to the spirit ; and therefore, in every person 
bom into this world; it deserveth God's wrath and damnation. 
And this infection of nature doth remain, yea in them that are 
regenerated.* 



' Issued 1563 ; authorized by Parliament 1571. The Latin and 
English versions are of equal authority. 

■Drawn up by Brenx in 1552 as a conciliatory statement of 
Protestantism for discussion at the Council of Trent, to accompany 
Mdanchtbon's Confessio Saxomca, composed for the same purpose 
in X55X. 

* Peccatum originis ... est vitium et depravatio naturae cujus- 
libet hominis et Adamo naturaliter propagati, qua fit ut ab original! 
justitia quam longissime distet, ad malum sua natura propendeat, 
et caro semper adversus spiritum concupiscat. Unde in unoquoque 
nascentium iram Dei atque damnationem meretur. Manet etiam in 
renatis haec naturae depravatio (Art. IX.). 
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In such language a loop-hole, however slight, is left 
for the assertion of the place of good works in the 
Christian life, even while thdr comi^ete dependence 
upon the grace of God is clearly recog^iized. The view 
adopted resembles the synergistic position of Melanch- 
thon. 

We have no power to do good works pleasant and acceptable 
to God, without the grace of God by Christ preventing ns, that 
we may have a good will, and working with us, when we have 
that good will.^ 

The intimate connexion of good works and faith is 
re-asserted. 

Albeit that Good Works, which are the fruits of Faith, and 
follow after Justification, cannot put away our sins, and endure 
the severity of God's Judgement; yet are they pleasing and 
acceptable to God in Christ, and do spring out necessarily of a 
true and Uvely faith ; insomuch that by them a lively Faith may 
be as evidently known as a tree discerned by the fruit.* 

This recognition of the value of good works is more 
outspoken than in the two Lutheran confessions. Yet 
the Thirty-Nine Articles adopt without qualification 
the Lutheran view of Justification. 

We are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our 
own works or deservings.* 

' Absque gratia Dei, quae per Christum est, nos praeveniente ut 
velimus, et cooperante dum vdumus, ad pietatis opera fadenda, 
quae Deo grata sint et accepta, nihil valemus (Art. X.). 

' Bona opera, quae sunt fructus fidei et justificatos sequuntur, quan- 
quam peccata nostra ezpiare et divini judidi severitatem tore non 
possunt, Deo tamen grata sunt et accepta in Christo, atque ez vera 
et viva fide necessario profluunt, ut i^ane ez illis aeque fides viva 
cognosci possit atque arbor ez fructu judicari (Art. XII.). Ct Art. 
VII. of the Wiirtemberg Confession. 

' Tantum propter meritum Domini ac Servatoris nostri Jesu Christi 
per fidem, non opera et merita nostra, justi reputamur (Art. XI.). The 
Article goes on to refer to the " Hcnnily of Justification,'* u$, the 
Homily of Salvation, quoted above. 
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As to the actual objective work of Atonement upon 
which this justifying faith rests, the Augsburg Confession 
is quoted verbatim. 

Who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, to recon- 
cile His Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only lor original 
guilt, but also for all actual sins of men.^ 

This is little more than a hint of the Penal theory, yet 
it is noteworthy that the Lutheran inversion of St. 
Paul's language is retained, stress being thrown thereby 
upon the external and Godward character of Atonement. 
But there is no suggestion of the development of this 
thought, along the line suggested by Mdanchthon, as 
implying a change in God's attitude from wrath to love. 

Upon the question of the extent of the Atonement 
the Lutheran view is adopted, as against Calvin. Pre- 
destination is definitely asserted, but only in the form 
of predestination to Ufe, or election. No attempt is 
made to solve the logical problem involved by this 
assertion, but the doctrine of reprobation is rejected and 
the universal character of the Divine promise main- 
tained. 

Furthermore we must receive God's promises in such wise, 
as they be generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture.* 

No formal doctrine of conditional election, however, 
is framed. Like Luther himself, the English divines 
prepared to leave the subject involved in mystery. 

This very moderate position continued to be char- 
acteristic of Anglican theology, except where this came 

* Oui vere passus est. cmdfizus, mortuus et sepultus, ut Patrem 
nobis reconciliaret, essetque hostia non tan turn pro culpa originis, 
venim etiam pro omnibus actualibus hominum peccatis (Art. II.). 
Of. Com/. .411^. iii. 

' Ddnde promissiones divinas sic amplecti oportet, ut nobis in 
sacris litteris generaliter propositae sunt (Art. XVII.). By 
" generally " the meaning '* universally " is certainly intended. Cf. 
the similar usage in the Ftayer Book Catechism (1604) where the 
Sacraments are said to be " generally necessary to salvation." 
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under direct Calvinistic influence. A typical statement 
may be quoted from Hooker.* 

Satisfaction is a work which justice reqnireth to be done for 
contentment of persons injuried : neither is it in the eye of 
justice a sufficient satisfaction, unless it fully equal the injury 
for which we satisfy. Seeing then that sin against God eternal 
and infinite must needs be an infinite wrong ; justice in regard 
thereof doth necessarily exact an infinite recompense, or else 
inflict upon the offender infinite punishment. Now because 
God was thus to be satisfied, and man not able to make satis- 
faction in such sort. His unspeakable love and inclination to 
save mankind from eternal death ordained in our bdialf a 
Mediator, to do that which had been for any other impossible. 
Wherefore all sin is remitted in the only faith of Christ's passion, 
and no man without beUef thereof justified. Faith alone maketh 
Christ's satisfaction ours ; howbeit that faith alone which after 
sin maketh us by conversion His.* 

Hooker openly rests his account upon the ancient 
fathers, and the above passage might ahnost be a 
quotation from Aquinas, in its emphasis upon the quan- 
titative equivalence of the satisfaction necessary, upon 
the infinite demerit of sin, upon the alternative of an 
infinite recompense or an infinite punishment, upon 
God's love, whereby a way of redemption was found. 
Only in the latter sentences does the Reformation view 
of justification by faith make its influence felt, and 
Hooker goes on to expound this in a maimer but Uttle 
dissimilar to the better statements of the Roman 
divines, attributing satisfactory force, though only in 
a secondary sense, to human " repentance and the 
works thereof," which 

. . . draw that pity of God towards us, wherein He is for Christ's 
sake contented upon our submission to pardon our rebellion 
against Him ; and when that little which His law appointeth 
is faithfully executed, it pleaseth Him in tender compassion 
and mercy to require no more.* 

It is therefore true, that our Lord Jesus Christ by one most 
precious and propitiatory sacrifice, which was His body, a gift 

* 1554-1600. « EcclmastiaU PoiUy, vi. $.2. « vi. 5. a. 
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of infinite worth, offered for the sins of the whole world, hath 
thereby once reconciled ns to God, purchased His general free 
pardon, and turned away Divine indignation from mankind. 
But we are not from that cause to think any office of penitence 
either needless or fruitless on our own behalf, for then would not 
God require any such duties at our hands. Christ doth remain 
everlastingly a gracious intercessor, even for every particular 
penitent. Let this assure us, that God, how highly soever dis- 
pleased and incensed with our sins, is notwithstanding for His 
sake by our tears pacified, taking that for satisfaction which 
is due [done ?] by us, because Christ hath by His satisfaction 
made it acceptable.^ 

For with these duties by us performed, and presented unto 
God in heaven by Jesus Christ, whose blood is a continual 
sacrifice of propitiation for us, we content, please, and satisfy 
God.« 

Nevertheless Hooker decisively adopts the Protestant 
conception of justification, and maintains the principle 
of the imputation rather than the infusion of righteous- 
ness. 

Being justified, all our iniquities are covered ; God beholdeth 
us in the righteousness whidi is imputed, and not in the sins 
which we have committed.* 

Justification washeth away sin ; sin removed, we are clothed 
with the righteousness which is of God; the righteousness of 
God maketh us most holy.^ 

Thus sanctification follows justification, but is in no 
way to be confused with it. In adopthig this view 
Hooker is a true Protestant, and he strongly opposes 
the Roman doctrine of merits and its practical abuses.^ 
But in his general conception of Atonement he shows 
the survival in English theology of traditional language 
and thought, but Uttle infected by the ideas of Calvinism. 

The opinion represented by Hooker has never lacked 
exponents in the Church of England. As in the Church 
of Rome the Satisfaction theory has remained, for 

' EcclesiasHcai Poliiy, vi. 5. 3. ' vi. 5. 4. 

' Sermon vi. 2$. In the Discourse on JustifiaOum he argues 
definitely against the Roman doctrine. 

* lb. 27. • E.g. Sermon vi. 31. 
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writers of this school, unchanged in general outline, 
but with a tendency to emphasize the Scotist view of 
the Incarnation, witii its associated conception of sacri- 
fice, together with the Thcmiist view of the worth of 
the satisfaction offered by Christ. Frequently this 
position is combined in greater or less degree with 
suggestions drawn from other schools of thought The 
Church of England has been a very clearing-house for 
theories of Atonement. Almost every current view has 
received free expression among her divines, from the 
Moral theory to the extremest Calvinism, and this free 
play of ideas has tended to affect the language even of 
those who hold to the conservative tradition. 

Waterland ^ is a notable example of this conservative 
type of Anglican, taking up a very similar position to 
Hooker. He dwells in a very Scotist manner upon the 
sacrificial aspect of Atonement. 

I begin with our Lord's sacrifice, that great sacrifice which 
was from all eternity forelaid in the high counsels of Heaven ; 
which was intimated to mankind as soon as there was need for 
it. . . . Divine wisdom appointed it and caUed for it : from 
whence we may certainly ixifer t|>at reasons of justice, or (which 
comes to the same) the unerring rules of Divine government, 
required it. God would not, or in reason could not, be appeased 
without it : but with it He might, and He has declared that He 
would.* 

Here there is just a hint of penal language, and Water- 
land elsewhere uses the i^u's^eology of the doctrine of 
the active and passive obedience. 

In truth of notion and precise accuracy of expression, it was 
His obedience, active and passive, which was properly the 
sacrifice, the acceptable offering to God.* 

This language also appears in his classical discussion of 
the nature of justification. Here he explicitly defends 
the forensic usage of the term. 

* 1643-1740. 

* Sermon xzxi. : Chrisfs Sacrifici of Himself Explained, 
« Ibid, 
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The word jiistification in this view, and in the active senae, 
will signify God's pronouncing a person just, and His accepting 
Him as such ; while in the passive sense, it will signify man's 
being so declared, and thereupon accepted into new privileges, 
and his enjojong the benefits thereof.^ 

Thus he includes under justification both remission of 
sins and the right to life eternal, founded upon promise, 
and denies that it includes sanctification, though he 
points out the close connexion between the two. As 
to the causes of justification 

. . . God the Father is here to be considered as principal . . . ; 
the Divine philanthropy is of prime consideration in the whole 
thing. In the next place God the Son is here to be considered 
as the procuring and meritorious cause of man's justification, 
both by His active and passive obedience. ... In the third 
place, God the Holy Ghost is here to be considered as the immedi- 
ate, efficient cause.* 

As the instruments of justification he assigns baptism 
and faith. Obedience, or good works, he cdls a condi- 
tion or qualification, but not an instrument. Faith is 
both a condition and an instrument. Waterland lays 
considerable stress upon these conditions of grace, 
strongly deprecating the tendency of the Reformed 
Church to under-estimate good works, even while he 
agrees that they have no part in the strict work of 
justification. 

How precisely this work of justification was wrought 
in its Godward aspect, Waterland prefers not to defUie, 
save that he insists upon Christ's sacrifice as an offering 
to God as Lawgiver. 

God the Father, without dispute, was Lawgiver in chief; 
and to Him our blessed Lord paid the price of our redemption, 
the sacrifice of Himself. If it be asked what need there was of 
any sacrifice to a person so benign, and so mercifully disposed 
to pardon all repenting sinners ; I say, if this were asked, it 
might be sufficient to reply that we know the fact : God did 
require a sacrifice, and such a sacrifice; and He knows what 

^ A Summary View of th$ Docifine of fusHficoHan, i. * lb. iv. 
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need there was for it. However, without pretending to fathom 
the Divine counsels, or to understand all the reasons of State 
by which an all-wise Governor proceeds, we may presume to 
observe that two special articles, Uie glory of God and the felicity 
of man, have been admirably served by this mysterious dispensa- 
tion. It is for the glory of God that He is seen not to connive 
at offences, nor to be too indulgent towards sin, while He requires 
a valuable satisfaction for c&enoes committed. ... On the 
other hand, man's eternal felicity appears to be best secured 
by the same means, because hereby provision is made to keep 
him the more humble and modest to all eternity.^ 

In this passage Waterland shows the influence of 
Grotius and the Arminians.* More important is his 
refusal to dogmatize upon so mysterious a subject, an 
attitude which has been very conunon in ^oiglican 
theology, but which, if consistently maintained, really 
involves the surrender of all hope of any intelligent 
apprehension of the truths of the faith. 

Of this attitude of intellectual humiUty Bishop 
Butler has been the chief exponent. His positive 
statements are few and cautious. 

He interposed in such a manner, as was necessary and effectual 
to prevent that execution of justice upon sinners, which God 
had appointed should otherwise have been executed upon them.* 

Christ offered Himself a propitiatory sacrifice and made 
atonement for the sins of the world. . . . And this sacrifice 
was in the highest degree, and with the most extensive influence, 
of that efficacy for obtaining pardon of sin, which the heathens 
may be supposed to have thought their sacrifices to have been, 
and which the Jewish sacrifices reaUy were in some degree and 
with regard to some persons.* 

But Butler's heart is in his warnings against presump- 
tuous dogmatizing. 

How, and in what particular way, it had this efficacy, there 
are not wanting persons who have endeavoured to explain ; 
but I do not find that the Scripture has explained it. . . . And if 

' Sermon zzzL ' See bdow, pp. 290 ff. 

*' The Analogy of Rdipon Naimal and ReveaUd to the ComtUntion 
and Course of Naktre (i7S6), Pt* iL 5. 5. « ii. 5. 6. 
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the Scripture has, as surely it has. left somewhat in it unrevealed, 
all conjectures about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet 
at least uncertain. Nor has any one reason to complain for want 
of further information, unless he can show his claim to it. 

Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy of what 
Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what the Scripture 
has authorised ; others, probably because they could not explain 
it, have been for taking it away, and confining His office, as 
Redeemer of the world, to His instruction, example, and govern- 
ment of the church : whereas the doctrine of the gospel appears 
to be, not only that He taught the efficacy of repentance, but 
rendered it of the efficacy which it is, by what He did and suffered 
for us : that He obtained for us the benefit of having our repent- 
ance accepted unto eternal life : not only that He revealed to 
sinners that they were in a capacity of salvation, and how 
they might obtain it; but, moreover, that He put them into 
this capacity of salvation by what He did and suffered for 
them.i 

There survives here an echo of the doctrine of the 
active and passive obedience, but, for the rest, Butler is 
content to assert the objective efl&cacy of Christ's death, 
as against Deistic rationaUsts, without enquiry into its 
method.* 

In modem times the school of Hooker and Waterland 
has received a considerable impetus, espedaUy through 
the stress laid upon traditional metiiods of thought by 
the leaders of the Oxford Movement. Nor has recent 
RcHnan theology been without its influence. A single 
example must here suffice, from Bishop Forbes, whose 
treatment of the idea of sacrifice is not unlike that of 
the later Roman theologians quoted in an earlier 
chapter. 

» Ibid. 

' Scott Udgett {op, cU, pp. 488 ff.) has an interesting note, ** On 
the recent Tendency to regard the Nature of the Atonement as 
InoomprdiensiUe." As modem exponents of Butler's standpoint he 
cites Coleridge, Magee, Church, Balfour, and especially Dr. Horton, 
arguing very cogenUy that, even if a full theory is unattainable, the 
task of theological construction must yet be attempted. *' It is not 
an inexplicable fact, but a fact which oonvejrs truth, that can affect 
the spiritual life of men." "Spiritual power can <mly come from 
inherent reason, and where reason is inherent there must be no despair 
of discovering and setting it forth." 
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The idea oi sacrifice is a necessary result ol the relation 
between the Creator and His creature. The creature owes 
everything to his Maker, and therefore the self-devotion of his 
whole being is that Maker's due. This is the primary idea of 
sacrifice. It is the incommunicable privilege of God alone» 
and therefore is the highest form of worship. Yet this sacrifice 
is imperfect, if only because the creature hath nothing pur^y 
his own wherewith to propitiate his God. But beyond this 
there is a new idea introduced when we come to deal with 
sin. ... A debt has been incurred which must be paid to 
the Honour of God ; a stain has been imprinted whidi must 
be cleansed ; an offence has been given that must be removed ; 
a guilt incurred which must be atoned. Therefore into man's 
creaturely relations with His Maker there comes in the element 
of reparation. 

Man's sacrifice is, therefore, now doubly imperfect, and there* 
fore a full and perfect sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction can 
only be found in one who is more than mere man. The life 
and death of one not only innocent, but the fountain and source 
of innocency, is required to the realisation of this idea. Such 
a condition is only to be found in the God-man, and, therefore, 
from the beginning. He was the Lamb slain, in purpose, from the 
foundation of the world. . . . His very human acts, because 
done by a Divine Person, savour of the attributes of Divinity, 
and thus there is no limit to the efficacy of His eternal sacrifice, 
which being thus superabundant and fulfilling all the ends of 
such sacrifice, is in itself: (i) the highest possible worship, 
praise, and adoration to God the Holy Trinity ; (2) the only, 
the fullest, and most complete propitiation for sin ; (3) the most 
grateful and acceptable Eucharistia or thank-offering which 
humanity in its h^ and members can render to its God ; and 
(4) lastly, the most efficacious impetration oi all blessings, mercies^ 
and graces which humanity can require.^ 

This is not unlike the position of Hooker and Water- 
land, with whom, however, Bishop Forbes breaks 
decisively when he comes to speak of justification. On 
this he frankly adopts the Roman view, rejecting as 
" grave error " Luther's insistence on the forensic inter- 
pretation and on the worthlessness of good works. Of 
justification he says : 

> An ExplanatUm of the ThirtyNifu Articks (1867), Art. II. This 
work, as the " Postscript " shows', was written expressly against 
*' the Calvinistic school in the Church." 
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Actively, it is a certain admirable and supernatural act 
whereby God makes the unjust just. Passively it is a certain 
supernatural change by wtdch a man from being unjust becomes 
just.» 

And further 

He not only merited our justification, — ^whereby we are 
restored to the grace of God, our sins are remitted, our spirits 
renewed, and our adoption and heirship bestowed upon us — 
but He merited (i) that the sacraments should have a power 
of justifjdng. and that the good works which are necessary to 
the justification of adults should be sufficient for the purpose ; 
and (2) that adults should have grace sufficient for such work.* 

That the whole exposition is a reversion to the Roman 
point of view is unquestionable. It is upon the language 
of the Counter-Reformation, and not upon that of the 
Protestant Reformers that it depends. Yet it is possible 
to see in such doctrinal statements the climax of a 
tradition which goes back to the earliest days of the 
English Reformation, and which has always resisted 
the encroachments of a logical but unloving Calvinism. 

But despite the presence of this tradition, to which 
the Thirty-nine Articles themselves bore testimony, 
Calvinism grew apace in the Church of England During 
the reign of Elizabeth it became characteristic of the 
Puritan movement, and also dominated the thought of 
some of its leading opponents. Even Archbishop 
Whitgift, the merciless antagonist of Cartwright, came 
under its influence, and endeavoured, by issuing the 
Lambeth Articles of 1595, to supply the Calvinistic 
colouring which the Thirty-nine Articles lacked. Even 
though Dr. Whitaker's original draft was somewhat 
modified, these remain a very uncompromising statement 
of unconditional election and particular redemption : 

I. God has from eternity predestined some unto life and 
rejected some unto death. 

^ On Art. XI. The whole of the section should be studied, and 
compared with the statements of the Council of Trent. * Ibid. 
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2. The moving cause of predestination to life is not previnon 
of faitii or of persevenuice, or of good works, or of anything 
in the persons predestined, but only the wiU of God who is well 
pleased. 

3. The number of the predestined is definite and fixed, and 
can be neitiier increased nor diminished. 

4. Those who are not predestined to salvation will necessarily 
be condemned for their sins. 

5. True, lively, and justifying faith, and the spirit of God 
who justifies, are not extinguished, do not fail, do not vanish, 
in the elect, either finally or totally. 

8. No man can come to Christ except it be given to him and 
except the Father draw him. And all are not drawn by the 
Father that they should come to the Son. 

9. It is not placed in any man's will or power to be saved.^ 

The Lambeth Articles never had any definite 
authority, and though the Puritans urged at Hampton 
Court that they should be added to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, they failed to carry their point. From this 
time, and throughout the seventeenth century, the 
Church of England came more and more under Arminian 
influence. Calvinism and Puritanism tended to fall 
into opposition, associated with the desire for a Presby- 
terian system of Church government. And thus it is 
natural to find that the Puritan divines are the chief 

^ z. Deus, ab aetemo, praedestinavit quosdam ad vitam, quosdam 
reprobavit ad mortem. 

2. Causa movens praedestinationis ad vitam, non est praevisio 
fidei aut perseverantiae, aut bonorum opemm aut ullius rei quae 
inait in personis praedestinatis, sed sola voluntas beneplaciti DeL 

3. Ptaedestinatorum definitus et certus est numerus, qui nee augeri 
nee minui potest. 

4. Qui non sunt praedestinati ad salutem necessario propter peccata 
sua damnabuntur. 

5. Vera, viva, et justificans Fides, et Spiritus Dei justificantis non 
eztinguitur, non ezddit, non evanescit, in electis, aut finaliter aut 
totaliter. 

8. Nemo potest venire ad Christum nisi datum ei fuent, et nisi 
Pater eum traxerit. Et omnes homines non trahuntur a Patre, ut 
veniant ad Filium. 

9. Non est positum in arl»trio aut potestate uniuscujusque hominis 
salvari. 
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exponents of the Penal theory, and that this was adopted, 
though not in its extremest form, in the Westminster 
Gnifession, the monument of Presbyterian supremacy 
in England from 1643 to 1648, and also in the Laiiger 
and Shorter Catechisms. 

Here Calvin's view oi the utter corruption of man is 
fully maintained. 

The sinfulness of that estate whereinto men feU, cimsisted 
in the gnilt of Adam's first sin, the want of that righteousness 
wherein he was created, and the cormption of his nature, whereby 
he is utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite unto all 
that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined unto all evil, and 
that continually.^ 

The satisfaction made by Christ is described in mod- 
erate language, which suggests the doctrine of active and 
passive obedience. 

The Lord Jesus, by His perfect obedience and sacrifice of Him- 
self, which He through the eternal Spirit once offered unto God, 
hath fully satisfied the justice of His Father and purchased, not 
only reconciliation, but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom 
of heaven for all those whom the Father hath given unto Hun.* 

As to the method by which the Atonement is made 
available for man, the forensic theory of imputation is 
adopted. There is no suggestion of any infusion of 
righteousness, or that justifying faith must be informed 
by love. Even faith itself is not to be counted for 
righteousness, since God accounts man righteous 

. . . not by imputing faith itself, the act of believing, etc., as their 
righteousness, but by imputing the obedience and satisfaction 
of Christ.* 

More fully : 

Although Christ, by His obedience and death, did make a 
proper, real, and full satisfaction to God's justice in the behalf 
of them that are justified ; yet inasmuch as God accepteth the 
satisfaction from a surety which He might have demanded of 
them, and did provide this surety. His only Son, imputing His 

* LofgiT CiOtcMim, Q. 25. * Cotifsssion, c viii. 

» lb. c. xi. 
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rightaoQsness to them, and requiring nothing of them for their 
jnstification bnt faith, which idso is His gift, their justification 
is to them of free grace.^ 

The definition given in the Shorter Catechism states 
this sunply and tersely : 

Justification is an act of God's free grace, wherein He 
pardoneth all our sins, and accepteth us as righteous in His 
sight, only for the righteousness of Christ imputed to us and 
received by faith alone. 

On the subject of election the general Calvinistic 
position is held, but is stated as moderately as possible. 
The doctrine oif predestination is pressed to its logical 
result, but the doctrine of reprobation, though held, is 
not named, and it is emphasized as little as possible. 

Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved 
by Christ through ^e Spirit, who worketh when and where and 
how He pleaseth. So also are all other elect persons who are 
incapaUe of being outwardly called by the ministry of the word. 
Others not elected, although tiiey may be called by tihe ministry 
of the word, and may have some conmion operations of the 
Spirit, yet tiiey never truly come unto Christ, and therefore 
cannot be saved.* 

Election is expressly said to have no relation to any 
future merit or worth. It rests simply upon the free and 
unchangeable purpose of God, ordained from all eternity 
by the most wise and holy counsel of His own will.* 

The Westminster Confession has remained to a very 
great extent the standard of English Calvinism down to 
the present day, a fact which gives an added importance 
to the moderation of its language and tone. This 
moderation is not a characteristic of all the writers of 
the period. In such writers, for example, as Dr. John 
Owen,^ the implications of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
election are drawn out with the most uncompromising 
rigour. The strongest possible view is taken of the 

* Lofgif CaUchism, Q. 71. ■ Confasian, c. xo; of. ch. 3. ■ /d. c. 3. 

« Salms EUdorum Sangms Jesu (1648). For a fuU dlacostion of 
the Calvinism of Owen and Pketid^t Edwards ef. M'Leod Campbdl, 
Tks Natm$ of The Atonemifii, ch. iii 
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effects of the FalL Man is utterly depraved, absolutely 
helpless. Of himself he can do nothing, and only the 
free pre-determining grace of God can avail for his 
redemption. The dect are predestined to salvation, 
and God's grace cannot fail to work out that salvation 
in them. The rest of mankind is equally predestined 
to eternal damnation, and for them there is no hope. 
Thus the characteristic doctrine of theologians of this 
school is that of limited Atonement. Chnst died only 
for the elect. Owen writes at length, and with great 
rhetorical effect, to show the inconsistencies of the 
" universalists/' The stem, Puritan, presuppositions 
of his thought may be illustaited by two sentences, of 
a type frequent in his writings : 

Christ died for all, and only, those, in and towards whom all 
these things recounted are effected : which whether they are 
all and every one, I leave to all and every one to judge that 
hath any knowledge of these things.^ 

That innumerable souls shaU to eternity undergo the punish- 
ment due to their own sins, I hope needs with Christians no 
proving : Now how can the justice of God require satisfaction of 
tiiem for their sins, if it were before satisfied for them in Christ.* 

Owen has no difiGiculty in citing New Testament evi- 
dence in confirmation of this attitude, and he goes on to 
derive its consequences upon strictly logical lines. 

I may add this dilemma to our Universalists : God imposed 
His wrath due unto, and Christ underwent the pains of hell for, 
either all the sins of all men, or all the sins of some men, or some 
sins of all men. If the last, some sins of all men, then have all 
men some sins to answer for, and so shall no man be saved. . . . 
If the second, that is it which we affirm, that Christ in their 
stead and room, suffered for all the sins of all the elect in the 
world. If the first, why then are not all freed from the punish- 
ment of all their sins ? You wiU say, because of their unbelief ; 
but this unbelief, is it a sin or not ? If not, why should they be 
punished for it ? If it be, then Christ underwent the punishment 
due to it, or not. If so, then why must that hinder them more 
than tiieir other sins for which He died ; if He did not then did He 
not die for all their sins. Let them choose which part they wiU.' 

1 Solus Blectonm, ii. 3. > lb. iii. 3. > L 3 ; cf. iii. 3* 

T 
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It is hard to see what answer can be given, upon the 
general principles which guided the Reformation. We 
have already seen that the difficulty here stated holds 
against Luther. The solution of strict Calvinism has 
clearly the advantage in logic, however repulsive it may 
be to natural human instinct. 

It fdlows that the sufferings of Christ were those due 
to and for the sins of the elect, and are in no sense to be 
equated to all the sins of all the worlds. 

It was a full valuable compensation made to the justice of 
God for aU the sins of all those for whom He made satisfaction, 
by undergoing that same punishment which, by reason of the 
obligation that was upon tiiem, they themselves were bound to 
undergo : when I say the same, I mean, essentially the same, 
in weight and pressure, though not in aU accidents of duration 
and the like.^ 

Though the underlying thought is clearly upon the 
lines of tike Penal theory, this is not developed by Owen 
with any fulness, and his thought corresponds in this 
respect with that of the later Reformed Qiurch. The 
results of Christ's work are stated in language which, 
while emphasizing the Godward aspect of Atonement 
in the customary forensic manner, yet makes allowance 
for the manward aspect also. Its effects, he says, are : 

First, Reconciliation with God, by removing and sla3dng the 
enmity that was between Him and us. . . . S^ndly, Justifica- 
tion, by taking away the guilt of sin, procuring remission and 
pardon of them, redeeming us from their power, with the curse 
and wrath due unto us for them. . . . Thirdly, Sanctification, 
by the purging away of the uncleanness and pollution of our sins, 
renewing in us the image of God, and supplying us with the 
graces of the spirit of holiness. . . . Fourthly, Adoption, with 
that evangelical liberty and aU those glorious privil^[es which 
appertain to the sons of God.* 

This account of sanctification suggests something far 
more living and real than a mere imputation of right- 
eousness. A real change is wrought, not only in man's 
relation to God, but in man himself. And in the 

1 Solus Eltchrum, ill. 7. ' Ih, i. z. 
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statement of the Godward aspect it should be noted 
that Owen, like the Westminster Confession, avoids the 
direct assertion of any change wrought in God Himself. 
But as to the way in which this work wrought by 
Christ is made available for the elect Owen has little to 
say. He falls back upon the barest substitutionary 
lan£fua£fe. 

If He fulfilled not justice, I must; if He underwent not 
wrath, I must to eternity.* 

This is just Luther's literalism over again, without the 
impassioned m3^ticism which had given it life and power. 
The stress upon Christ's unity with the sinner is wanting, 
save in the barest sense of legal representation. No 
serious defence is attempted of the justice which can 
allow the substitution of one victim for another, the 
vicarious ptmishment of the innocent. And the thought 
of the love of God has been swallowed up in the grand 
but cold conception of His eternal purpose, working 
through election, whereby all things are inmiutably 
fore-ordained to His glory displajred in righteous 
judgement upon some, in free grace to others. From 
such a view of God man has instinctively recoiled. 

Owen represents the extremest form of English 
Calvinism, as developed in opposition to Armioian 
influence. In Presbyterian and other drdes this type 
of Calvinism has continued to modem times, but there 
has been an increasing tendency to moderation of 
statement, especially in recent years. In particular the 
doctrine of limited Atonement, as a corollary from that 
of election, has to a great extent fallen out of si^t, 
rejected by the common feeling of humanity. 

Reference must be made to one other exponent of 
the extreme Calvinist position, Jonathan Edwards the 
elder, the greatest of American theologians,* who also 
developed his system in direct opposition to Arminian 
influences. Here the doctrine of predestination receives 

> lb. m. 9. ■ 1703-X758. 
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its most complete philosophical statement. The most 
rigorous view possible is taken of the absolute subjec- 
tion and impotence of the human will.^ Edwards even 
adopts the supra-lapsarian position that the fall of 
Adsim was itself predestined, a point upon which Calvin 
himself had wav^ed. As to the extent of the Atonement 
Edwards takes up a similar position to Owen. In the 
guilt of the original apostasy, by which the species first 
rebelled against God, all mankind is directly involved. 
Only to the elect does the grace of the Atonement, 
wrought by God's love, apply. Therefore it was only 
for the elect that Christ died. 

Edwards adopts the ordinary substitutionary theory 
of penal suffering, but is more conscious than Owen of 
its difficulty and tries to safeguard it from some of the 
more obvious objections. 

Christ suffered the wratii of God for men's sins in such a way 
as He was capable of, being an infinitely holy person, who knew 
that God was not angry with Him personally, but infinitely loved 
Him. The wicked in heU will suffer the wrath of God, as they 
will have the sense, and knowledge, and sight of God's infinite 
displeasure towards, and hatred of, them. But this was 
impossible in Jesus Christ. Christ could bear the wrath of God 
in no other but these two ways : (i) in having a great and clear 
sight of the infinite wrath of God against the sins of men and 
the punishment they deserved ... (2) Another way . . . was 
to endure the effects of that wrath.* 

So again 

God dealt with Him as if He had been exceedingly angry 
with Him, and as though He had been the object of His dreadful 
wrath. This made all the sufferings of Christ the more terrible 
to Him, because they were from the hand of His Father, whom 
He infinitely loved, and of whose infinite love He had had 
eternal experience. Besides, it was an effect of God's wrath 
that He forsook Christ This caused Christ to cry out. My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Met This was infinitely 
terrible. Christ's knowledge of the glory of the Father, and 

* Fmdom ofth$ Will, 1754 ; OHginal Sin, 1758. 

* Concerning the Necessity and Reasonableness of the Christian 
Doctrine of Satisfaction for Sin, xxxU 
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His love to the Father, and the sense and experience He had 
had of the worth of the Father's love to Him, made the with- 
holding the pleasant ideas and manifestations of His Father's 
love as terrible to Him as the sense and knowledge of His hatred 
is to the danmed, that they have no knowledge of God's excellency, 
no love to Him, nor any experience of tiie infinite sweetness 
of His love.* 

These passages well illustrate both the very definite 
penal view adopted by Edwards, and the great difficulty 
which he finds in reconciling it with God's treatment 
of His beloved Son. It may well be asked whether the 
explanations given do not really destroy the whole force 
of the Penal theory. They really amount to an admission 
that the sufferings of Christ, though similar to those 
due to sinners, were not really the same, since the relation 
of Christ to God is unique and such as is impossible to 
man. But if this is so it is no longer true that the 
demands of avenging justice are paid in full, and we 
seem driven back to the Scotist idea that God has freely 
accepted a satisfaction, valuable, it is true, but not 
stric^y equivalent to the offence. 

The d^culty is partly due to the failure to grasp 
the personal relation of Christ and the sinner. Edwarcb 
dw^ with considerable power upon the participation 
in misery and suffering due to love and sympathy. 

Christ's great love and pity to the elect was one source of His 
suffering. A strong exercise of love excites a Uvely idea of the 
object loved. And a strong exercise of i»ty excites a lively idea 
of the misery under which He pities them. Christ's love, then, 
brought His elect infinitely near to Him in that grand act of 
suffering wherein He especially stood for them, and was sub- 
stituted in their stead ; and His love and pity fixed the idea 
of them in His mind as if He had been reaily they, and fixed 
their calamity in His mind as though it really was His. A very 
strong and lively love and pity towards the miserable tends to 
make their case ours ; as in other respects so in this in particular, 
as it doth in our idea place us in their stead, under their misery, 
with a most lively f eeUng sense of that misery, as it were feeling 
it for them actually suffering it in their stead by strong sympathy.* 

» lb, XXXV. • lb. xxxU. 
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The idea of sympathy has been fruitful in later writers, 
but it is impossible to feel that Edwards has grasped 
its full force. He does not derive from it any omception 
of any real union of Christ with sinful man. Sudi an 
implication of the doctrine of the Incarnation does not 
seem to occur to him. The old Greek mystical view, 
derived from St. Paul, of a union in vfbidi our sins 
become Christ's, and His sufferings become ours, is far 
from his thought. The unto mystica to which he looks 
is simply a legal union, and is no real union at all, even 
though based on love, but only a substitution. In his 
posthumous History of Redemption^ he states this clearly. 

The love of Christ to the elect is so great that God the Father 
looks upon it proper and suitable to account Christ and the 
elect as one ; and accordingly to account what Christ does and 
suffers, as if they did and suffered it. That love of Christ which 
is so great as to render Him willing to put Himself in ^e stead 
of the elect, and to bear the misery that they deserved, does, 
in the Father's account, so unite Christ and the elect, that they 
may be looked upon as legally one.* 

This emphasis upon the love of God and of Christ 
helps to explain the singular fact that this austere 
philosoi^er of predestination and of a limited Atone- 
ment is at the same time the enthusiastic evangelist 
and the successful missionary. It would hardly be 
true to say that the language of his preaching is incon- 
sistent with his theology, but it sometimes sounds a 
very different note. The following passage, while 
strictly following the Penal theory, ignores the doctrine 
of election, and becomes almost Abelardian in its 
assertion of the love of God, revealed through the Cross. 

The justice of God is exceedingly glorified in this work. God 
is so strictly and immutably just, that He would not spare His 
beloved Son when He took upon Him the guilt of men's sins, 
and was substituted in the room of sinners. He would not 
abate Him ^e least mite of that debt which justice demanded. 

^ Edited by Hopkins and published in z773« 
' The Wis4km of God displayed in the Way of SahmUon, sect. vi. 
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. . . The holiness of God is also exceedingly glorious in this 
work. Never did God so manifest His hatred of sin as in the 
death and sufierings of His only begotten Son. Hereby He 
showed Himself imappeasable to sin, and that it was impossible 
for Him to be at peace with it. . . . And lastly, God has 
exceedingly glorified His mercy and love in this work. . . . now 
God hath shown that He can find it in His heart to love sinners, 
who deserve His infinite hatred.^ 

The appeal of such a passage is unquestionable, but it 
is not due to the theology which Edwards adopts. Like 
so many of his predecessors he is most convincing when 
he is least consistent. 

With Edwards the development of the Penal theory 
proper comes to a close. After his time a series of new 
tendencies come into play, and with these a new chapter 
must deal. No writer has given to that theory clearer 
or nobler expression ; yet in no writer can its faults be 
seen more readily. like Calvin and Augustine, Edwards 
tries to be both a prophet of God's wrath and a preacher 
of His love, and he fails, as they had done, to reconcile 
the two r61es. Despite all his care the conception of 
absolute penal justice remains repugnant to man's 
moral sense. And this repugnance is increased beyond 
measure by the insistence upon the doctrine of limited 
Atonement. Can the God who arbitrarily chooses out 
some for salvation, and, equally arbitrarily, condemns 
others to eternal torment, be in any true sense a God of 
love ? The whole idea of limited Atonement, however 
inevitable by the rules of strict logic, seems untrue not 
only to the New Testament, but also to the needs of a 
world seeking for help. It may indeed be true that 
some will to all eternity reject the good gift of God) 
But this at least is equally true, that wheresoever there 
is need of Christ, need that Ls felt in the hearts of men, 
there is plentiful redemption, made and completed, 
waiting but for man to put forth his hand. 

Further, this doctrine is in reality utterly inconsistent 
with the other great Protestant doctiine of justification 
^ lb, sect. ti. 
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by faith. For the extreme Gdvinist, in his logical 
moments, faith can have no meaning save bare assurance, 
itself the gift of God to His elect. It is no essential 
character of the heart of man, but something as uttedy 
external as the vicarious suffering of Christ Himself. 
There is a great truth in this conception, but there is 
a great falsehood also. That cannot be wholly true 
which cannot be preached to the sinner in his sin. The 
gospel is meant to be preached, and unless it is preached, 
its power is gone. But who can preach to the sinner the 
doctrine of assurance ? Where is the use of proclaiming 
that which is unintelligible to all, save to those who 
do not need the message ? Only a universal gospel can 
have any appeal. If justification by faith is indeed to 
be " very ftdl of comfort," * faith must be something 
more than a barren certainty of election, and the gospel 
must be something more than the proclamation of an 
arbitrary Divine decree, to which man can but bow 
silently, and against which all his chafing is in vain. 

» XXXIX. Articles, Art. XI. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE SOCINIANS AND THE REPLY OF GROTIUS 

Hitherto we have considered the development of 
Lutheran and Calvinistic theology without reference to 
the other tendenries of thought which found their 
opportunity at the Reformation. Of these by far the 
most important was Socinianism, which takes its name 
from Laelius and Faustus Sodnus,^ the latter of whom 
exercised a wide influence in his day, especially in Poland, 
the first home of Unitarianism. Despite many differ- 
ences of outlook it is to Faustus Socmus that modem 
Unitarianism owes its impulse, and the unsparing 
rationalism which he and his successors initiated has 
been of the greatest service to orthodoxy, revealing in 
more than one case the inadequacy of its customary 
language to the facts enshrined therein. It was in 
dir^ reference to Sodnian criticism that the later 
Calvinistic systems, of which some account has already 

^ Hagenbach {op, cU, iii. 2x3) gives, as predecessors of Socinus, 
Sebastian Frank and Thamer, and especially Occhino {Dialogtus, 
Basle, X463) who tried " to transform the objective satisfaction theory 
of the Chinfch into an act of subjective reflection, whereby man comes 
to see that God is disposed to forgive him when he is penitent." For 
Socinus' view of the Atonement the most important source is his 
D$ Jesu Ckristo Servatore, which is a very fuU criticism of the orthodox 
Penal view. His Christianas Religi<mis InsMuiio gives a less prolix 
statement of the main points. A much clearer account is that of the 
Racovian Catechism, first published a year after Socinus' death in 
1604. This underwent repeated revisions, without any important 
change of substance, down to the Amsterdam edition of z68o. The 
quotations in the text are from Rees' translation (London, i8z8) of 
this edition. 
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boen given, were framed, and the Anninian reaction 
from Calvinism owed Sodnus a very considerable debt. 

Unlike Luther and Calvin, Sodnus was primarily a 
doctrinal reformer. His theology does not spring 
directly from an overmastering rdigious experience or 
from a strong sense of ecclesiastical abuses, but from 
the desire to submit doctrine to the bar of human reason, 
a desire laudable enough in itself, but not without its 
dangers if it makes everyday human experience the sole 
test of raticHiality. It is thus natural to find in Sodnus 
the first direct critic of the whole Ansehnic theory of 
satisfaction, not only in the form which it had assumed 
in the later mediaeval writers, but also in the penal 
restatement which it recdved frcmi the Reformers. He 
has the latter especially in view in his great treatise. 
Of Jesus Christ the Saviour. 

The two primary thoughts from which Sodnus starts 
are not new. He adopts, in the first place, the Ansdmic 
view of sin as disobedience, whereby injury is done to 
the honour of God. He does not concdve it as in any 
sense a corruption of the human will, an ineradicable 
depravity, extending to all mankind, but thinks rather 
of the offence than of the soul of the offender. In this 
respect his position is far less true to spiritual fact than 
that of Luther and Calvin. 

In the second place he insists continually upon the 
absolute freedom of God. So, indeed, had all the early 
fathers, who, as we have seen, acknowledged that God 
might have saved man by a word, had He so wished.^ 
But Sodnus takes this to mean that God's will is wholly 
arbitrary, bound not even by its own law. He sees 
no opposition between God's justice and His mercy. 
Both are expressions of His free will. That same wUl 
which establishes justice, may also make any exception 
which it pleases to its rules. God can be just when He 
wills, merciful when He wills. The law which demands 
satisfaction for injured honour, punishment for sm, 

1 Seep. 54. 
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does not bind Him. He may, if He will, remit satis- 
faction altogether. 

Since it has been shown by me that justice of that kind does 
not truly reside in God, or properly be called a quality of God, 
so far, that is, as it is opposed to mercy, but is only an effect of 
His will, nothing can result from it. . . . For God, especially 
as He is Himself Lord of all, can of His own right remit as much 
as He will.^ 

He points, with considerable effect, to the analogy of 
himian forgiveness : 

If any man can by right freely pardon injuries inflicted upon 
himself, and avenge them in the smallest degree when the 
highest degree is possible ; not only may he rightly do this, but 
is for that very reason extolled to the skies. Shall we dare 
to deprive God of that right and power, and not shrink from 
making ourselves guilty of sacrilege unspeakable.* 

In such passages the whole principle of the criticism 
levelled by Sodnus against the Satisfaction theory is 
clearly seen. He has realised nather the seriousness 
of the offence of man, nor the utter holiness of God, 
holiness which can make no truce with sin. But he has 
grasped the other truth, of which the Reformers tended 
to lose sight, that those ideals which are highest in man 
are after all the least unlikely to aid us in conceiving 
the ways of God. And there are in man things higher 
than the strict exaction of civil satisfaction or penal 
justice. 

Upon this basis Sodnus draws out the inconsistendes 

^ Cum a me osteosum fuerit, ejusmodi justitiam vere in Deo non 
resldere, neque proprie Dei qualitatem did posse, quatenus scilicet 
misericordiae opponitur, sed tantummodo effectum voluntatis ejus : 
nihil ex ea fluere potuit. . . . Potest enim Deus, praesertim cum ipse 
omnium sit domlnus, de suo jure, quantum veUt, dimittere {Di Jesu 
Chrisio S§rvQU>r$^ i. i). 

* Quod si quilibet homo jure potest tujuEias sibi illatat Ubere con- 
dooare, et quamvis maiime possit, eas tamen miidme ulcisoi ; non 
solum id facere jure potest, sed etiam ob earn ipiam causam laudibus 
ad caelum toUitur : An eo jure et potestate Deum privare audebimus, 
nosque infandi sacrilegii reos oonstituere non ezborresoemus ? {ib, iiL i). 
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of the Satisfaction theory, making his pciais with great 
skill and acuteness. His arguments may be divided 
into four. 

1. Satisfaction and pardon are incompatible. It is 
meaningless to say that God forgives sins upon receipt 
of satisfaction. For where satisfaction has been made 
there is no need of forgiveness. If our sins still need 
f (^veness no satisfaction can have been made. 

For sin is not remitted or freely pardoned which is either 
pnnished or not remitted unpnnished without satisfaction made.^ 

To a free forgiveness nothing is more opposite than such a 
satisfaction as they contend for, and the pa3rment of an equivalent 
price. For where a creditor is satisfied, either by the debtor 
himself, or by another person on the debtor's behalf, it cannot 
with truth be said of him that he fredy forgives the debt.* 

2. The whole substitutionary theory is incompatible 
with any true justice. Anselm's postulate that he who 
makes satisfaction must be identical with the offender, 
or of the same race,' introduces an alternative which 
justice cannot allow. Each individual must bear the 
punishment of his own sin. 

In no other way can satisfaction for sins be made to Divine 
justice, than by each sinner paying the penalty of his own sins.* 

To impose this penalty upon the innocent would be 
unjust. 

For what is that justice, and what too that m^pcy, which 
punishes the innocent, and absolves the guilty.* 

Punishment so inflicted would cease to be punishment, 
and would become mere torture. It is of no avail to 
aigue that Christ could bear this punishment as Head 

^ Neque enim remittitur liberaliterve oondooatur peocatum quod 
vel punitur, vel non sine satisfactione impunitum dimittitur {Ckrisi. 
Ra. Inst. i. p. 665, in BibHoiheca Fr^Ontm PoUmonm), 

* Roc C4a. V. S. * CwDmsHomo?iLB. 

* Nulla alia ratione divinae justitiae satisfieri pro peccatis potest, 
quam si is, qui peocavit, poenas det peccatorum suorum {Ckritt. Rd, 
Inst, i. 665). * Rac. Cat, v. 8. 
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of the Church. Catholic mysticism is utterly foreign 
to Sodnus, and he rightly sees that the forensic unto 
mystica of the Protestant theologians gives no true union. 
And his own reduced Christology niade this argument 
even less applicable. If, as he urged, Christ only became 
Head of the Church by His resurrection, it is clearly 
impossible to argue that His death was representative 
in character, for when He died He had not yet been 
exalted to His representative position. For tiie same 
reason Sodnus denies that Christ's active obedience 
can be imputed to us. As man He owed such obedience 
for Himself. It cannot avail for others, save by way 
of example. 

3. In any case Christ's suffering does not meet the 
demands of satisfaction. For every sinner deserves 
eternal death, and Christ did not suffer eternal death 
at all. And, further. His suffering of temporal death 
was only undergone once, in respect of His humanity. 
It would, therefore, at the most, only be a substitute 
for the death of one sinner, not for many. Nor does the 
introduction of the idea of Christ's divinity give a higher 
value to the passion, since even if the divinity in Him 
could suffer at all, it could only suffer upon the finite 
scale of humanity, in finite moments of suffering. 

It would foUow that Christ, if He has satisfied God for our 
sins, has submitted to eternal death ; since it appears that the 
penalty which men had incurred by their offences was eternal 
death ; not to say that one death, though it were eternal in 
duration — much less one so short — could not of itself be equal 
to innumerable eternal deaths. For if you say that the death 
of Christ, because He was a God infinite in nature, was equal 
to the infinite deaths of the infinite race of men — ^besides tiiat 
I have already refuted this opinion concerning the nature of 
Christ— it would follow that God's infinite nature itself suffered 
death. But as death cannot in any way belong to the infinity of 
the divine nature, so neither, literally speaking (as must neces- 
sarily be done here where we are treating of a real compensation 
and payment), can the infinity of the divine nature any way 
belong to death. In the next place it would follow that there 
was no necessity that Christ should endure such sufferings, and 
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so dreadful a death ; and that God — be it spoken without offence 
— ^was onjust, who, when He might well have been contented 
with one drop (as they say) of the blood of Christ, would have 
Him so severely tormented.^ 

4. A satisfaction so made, and accepted by God 
simply in its own rights, is a simple licence for anti- 
nomianism.* If salvation is so utterly apart from man, 
why should not man do what he pleases, sure that God's 
grace cannot fail. 

Sodnus could hardly have pushed his case further. 
As a n^iative criticism it is complete and convincing, 
if once his premisses are granted. He is able to use the 
very methods of orthodoxy to show the inherent contra- 
dictions of its position and the unworthy view which it 
gives of the being of God. But this show of logical 
superiority is only apparent. It is easy to be consistent 
by ignoring hard facts, and, as we have seen, Sodnus 
is far inferior to his opponents in his grasp of the vital 
fact of sin. He does not deny it, as some 6l his successors 
have done, but it has clearly little meaning for him, and 
his theology does no justice to its supreme power over 
the unregenerate heart of man. And, in consequence, 
he has no adequate appredation of the doctrine of 
justification by faith, with all its glad power of conviction 
of release from sin. Whatever errors have been made 
by the Reformers in their statement of this doctrine, 
and in the view of Atonement which is corollary to it, 
they have at least grappled with things as they are, 
and have not contented themsdves with a statement 
of things as they might have been. 

The inferiority of the position of Sodnus appears 
when he himself advances to positive statement. A 
single sentence will serve to illustrate the character of 
his thought 

And so Christ is the Mediator of God and men, not because 
He establishes peace between God and men, but because He 

> Roc. Cat. ▼. 8. • Jbid. 
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was sent by God to men that He mi|^t set forth to them the will 
of God Himself, and might establish an agreement with them in 
His name.^ 

It is plain that what is here implied is no mere criticism 
or restatement of current doctrine. It is the abandon- 
ment of the whole idea of Atonement. Where there 
is no need to establish peace there is no enmity and no 
estrangement. Sodnus, as we have said, has but a 
superficial view of sin. Serious as it is to disobey God, 
such disobedience has no radical effects upon human 
nature. Fallen man is free to rise again, if he will. 
He is free, just as God is free. And if he exercises his 
freedom in repentance and the effort to amend* God 
on His part has freely chosen to forgive. There is no 
need for satisfaction or Atonement. 

The primary function of Christ, according to Socinus, 
was prophetic. As a prophet He taught men the 
promises of God and also gave them an example of a 
perfect life. 

Christ takes away sins because by heavenly and most ample 
promises He attracts and is strong to move aU men to penitence, 
whereby sins are destroyed. ... He takes away sins because 
by the example of His most innocent life. He very readily draws 
aU, who have not lost hope, to leave tiieir sins and zealously 
to embrace righteousness and holiness.* 

This is the Moral theory of Atonement in its very 
baldest form, and suffers from the constant defect of that 
theory, that it gives no adequate explanation either of 
the fact of the Cross or of its central power in Christian 

*■ Itaque non quod paoem inter Deum et homines Christus componat, 
sed quod a Deo ad homines missus fuerit, ut ipsius Dei voluntatem 
Wis ezponat, ejusque nomine cum illis foedus pangat, iddroo Dei 
et hominum mediator est Christus {Christ. Rd. InsL i. 666). 

* Tollit peccata Christus, quia ad poenitentiam agendam, qua 
peccata delentur, cbelestibus iisque amj^issimis promissis omnes 
allicit et movere potens est . . . Tollit . . . peccata, quia vitae 
suae innooentissimae ezemplo omnes, qui deploratae spti non fuerint, 
ad justitiae et sanctitatis studium, peccatis relictis, amplectendum, 
faciUime addudt {Pra^l, TheoU p. 591, ap, Hagenbach, op, cit, iii. 315 ; 
cf. Christ, Rel. Inst. I. 667). 
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experience. For Sodnas the Cross is mainly important as 
the completion of the exemplary life of Christ, without 
which it would have been incapable of stirring man's 
zeaL 

How could Christ by His example have stirred and induced 
believers in Him constantly to preserve that singular probity 
and innocence, without wl^ch they cannot be saved, had He 
not Himself first tasted that bloody death which is its ready 
consequence.^ 

The thought here is wholly subjective, but Sodnus 
has the beginnings of a more objective theory in his 
assertion that the Cross is also a ratification of God's 
promise of pardon, carrying with it the assurance of 
free forgiveness. 

And in this manner He confirmed the Divine promises that 
He might in a way bind God Himself to bestow them upon us 
and that His blood might cry unceasingly to the Father, that 
He may be willing to remember His promises, which Christ 
Himself announced to us in His name, and to confirm which 
He did not refuse to shed His own blood.* 

Socinus really combines two thoughts. In the first 
place, like the primitive Church, he sees the Cross the 
fulfilment of prophecy, necessary for our assurance. 
The second thou^t is far higher, and, indeed, is not 
remotely akin to the mystical conception of the eternal 
sacrifice, as found in the mediaeval Roman theologians. 
Socinus believes strongly in the High Priestly function 
of Christ, who offered Himself to &e Father, a Lamb 
without spot. But he does not follow the orthodox 
tradition in associating this heavenly oblation with the 

1 Quomodo vero sue ezemplo potuiaset Christus movere atque 
induoere tuos fideles ad singularem illam probitatem et innoceatiam 
perpetuo retinendam, sine qua servari nequeunt, nisi ipse prior cmentam 
mortem, quae illam ladle comitatur, gustasset {Christ, R$L InsL i. 667). 

' Bt adeo hac ratione divina promissa coofirmavit ut Deum ipsum 
quodammodo ad ea nobis praestanda devlnzerit, et sanguis ejus assidue 
ad patrem damet, ut promissorum suorum, quae ipse Christus nobis 
illius nomine annundavit, inx> quibus confinnandis suum ipsius san- 
guinem fundere non recusavit, meminisse vdit (D# Jtsu CMsto Ssrv. 
1.3). 
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Cross. For him the Resurrection is the central fact of 
all, the turning-point of the history of salvation. By 
the Resurrection Christ was exalted to His Divine estate 
at the right hand of God, so becoming the High Priest 
who offered sacrifice for sin. And hence Sodnus argues 
that Christ's death upon the Cross was not sacrificial 
in character, since Christ died as man only, and the real 
importance of that death was that it opened the way 
to the Resurrection, wherein God manifested His love 
and power by exalting Christ to His own right hand, 
there to offer the sacrifice for sin. Here the Racovian 
Catechism speaks slightly more vaguely, saying of 
Christ's priestly ofl&ce that the Cross was only 

... a certain commencement of it : for the sacrifice was then 
offered when Christ entered into heaven.^ 

Finally, Sodnus emphasizes the present Divine power 
in which Christ bestows freedom from sin, in proportion 
as men fulfil the impulse to imitate Him, together with 
assurance of inmiortality by the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit. But it is with Christ's compassion rather than 
with His sacrifice that these gifts are associated. 

The positive aspects of the theology of Sodnus are 
of less importance historically than the n^;ative critidsm 
of which he was a master. His immediate following 
was comparativdy small. Men for the most part 
realized that orthodoxy, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
did more justice to the spiritual experience of man than 
this apparently easy rationalism. But as a negative 
solvent the influence of Sodnianism was enormous. The 
Protestant divines especially girded up their loins to 
meet the charges which he devdoped with such power 
against the Penal theory. And tiie Penal theory was 
not easy to defend. Its undoubted strength in some 
directions was cotmterbalanced by glaring defects in 
others. It was hard in its view of God and abnost 
inhuman in its view of man. And m3^ticism alone 

* Roe. Cat, v. 8. 

u 
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could have saved its substitutionary theory from the 
charge that its basis was a twofold injustice. Calvinism, 
however, did not give way, though the long-drawn ex- 
planations of such writers as Turretin ^ show the difficulty 
with which it maintained its position. So long, indeed, as 
the two positions were directly opposed, there was no 
question as to the superiority of the Reformed theology. 
Men were too sure of the trulii of the doctrines of election 
and of justification by faith lightly to surrender any 
part of the doctrinal S3^em founded thereupon. 

The change which has profoundly modified modem 
Calvinism came in a different way. We have already 
seen that an underlying factor of the Reformation 
theology was the development of the conception of 
abstract justice, demandkig punishment for sin in its 
own right. This is the very comer-stone of the Penal 
theory proper, and it is against this that Sodnus is 
really protesting, though the issue hardly came into dear 
light at the time. But this view of justice, though 
widely current then, and by no means extinct now, was 
already undergoing modification. The idea of the State 
as resting not upon the arbitrary supremacy of an 
individual ruler, but upon the need for settled, orderly 
government, was slowly being devdoped, and with th^ 
development went that of the idea of constitutional 
justice, justice, that is, which rests not upon any intrinsic 
force of its own, but upon the demands of " law and 
order." 

It was to a great political lawyer that it occurred to 
apply this conception of justice to the defence of the 
orthodox theology of the Atonement. Hugo Grotius • 
took up the cudgels against Sodnus on behalf of 
Calvinism. His intention appears dearly enough both 

* See especially the passages quoted on pp. 242 ff. , which are intended 
to meet the arguments of Soctnus. Ably as they are stated it cannot 
be felt that they are entirely satisfactory. 

• 1583-1645. Dsfensio FidH CathoUcat ie SatisfacHone ChfisU 
adversus Faustum Socinum senensem (1617). On the juristic ideas 
which underlie the work of Grotius see Franks, op, cit, iL pp. 66 ff. 
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in the title of his treatise, A Defence of the Caiholic FaUh 
as to the Satisfaction made by Christ, and again in the 
statement with which he opens his case : 

The Catholic opmion, then, stands thus : God, being moved 
by His own goodness to do us signal benefit, but met by the 
obstacle of ^ns which deserved punishment, detennined that 
Christ, being willing of His own love towards men. should by 
bearing the severest tortures and a bloody and ignominious 
death pay the penalty for our sins, so that without injury to 
the display of the Divine justice we might be Uberated, upon the 
intervention of a true faith, from the penalty of eternal death.^ 

This is the language of the Penal theory, with but one 
slight change. If it stood alone we ^ould certainly 
assume that Grotius intends to equate the sufferings 
of Christ, upon which he lays such emphasis, with the 
punishment due to hmnan sin. But the inserted clause, 
" without injury to the display of the Divine justice," 
is symptomatic of a wide gulf of thought between 
Grotius and his Calvinistic friends. When Grotius 
proceeds to expand his theory, this conception of the 
display of God's justice receives a stress which profoundly 
modifies his whole position. 

The end of the matter which is being discussed, as to the 
intention of God and of Christ, is twofold : the display of the 
Divine justice ; and, so far as we are concerned, the remission 
of sins, that is, our release from punishment. For if you take 
the exaction of penalty impersonally, its end is the display of 
the Divine justice ; but if personally, that is, why Christ is 
punished, its end is that we may gain release from punishment.* 

^ Catholica ergo sententia sic habet : Deus motus sua bonitate 
ut nobis insigniter benefaceret, sed obstantibus peccatis quae poenam 
merebantur, constituit ut Christus volens ez sua erga homines charitate, 
cruciatus gravissimos et mortem cnientam atque ignominiosam 
ferendo poenam penderet pro peccatis nostris, ut salva Divinae justitiae 
demonstratione, nos, intercedente vera fide, a poena mortis aetemae 
Uberaremur (2>^. Fid. Caih. c. i). 

' Finis rei de qua agitur secundum Dei et Christi intentionem 
. . . duplex est: justitiae nimirum Divinae demonstratio ; et 
peccatorum remisdo quoad nos, hoc est impunitas nostra. Nam 
si sumas poenae exactionem impersonaliter, finis ejus est Divinae 
justitiae demonstratio : si vefo personaliter, hoc est, cur Christus 
sit punitus, finis est, ut nos impunitatem consequeremur {ib. x). 
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The penal aspect of Atonement is thus given the second 
place. Its primary purpose is not the satisfaction, but 
the assertion, of the justice of God. 

In reality Grotius is stating an altogether new theory 
of Atonement, the theory wiuch has come to be known 
as the Governmental or Rectoral theory. Despite the 
original purpose to which it was put, its affinity with 
Calvinism is of the slightest. It depends upon a changed 
conception of God and of His justice, and in several 
points it agrees with the Socinianism against which it 
was devised. 

Grotius gives up completely both the conception of 
God as a judge administering absolute, inviolable justice, 
which had lain at the base of the Penal theory, and the 
conception of God as creditor, the offended party 
claiming compensation for injury wrought, upon which 
the Anselmic theory had rested. He regards punish- 
ment as the special function of the State. 

To punish is an act not competent to the offended party as 
such.* 

For all punishment has as its purpose the common good ; 
viz. the preservation of order and the giving of an example.* 

And thus God, in His administration of punishment, 
is not to be regarded as absolute Lord, or as an offended 
party, but rather as the Head of a State or of a family, 

... for to inflict punishment, or to release from punishment 
one whom you can punish, which Scripture calls justification, 
belongs only to the Ruler, as being such immarily and in himself ; 
as in the family to the father, in the state to the king, in the 
universe to God.* 

Thus God is not bound to secure either the full demands 

1 Punire nan est actus competens parti offensae qua tali {ib. 2). 

' Poena enim omnis propositum habet bonum commune ; ordinis 
nimirum conservationem et ezemplum {ib, 2). 

* Nam poenas infligere, aut a poenis aliquem liberare quern punire 
possis, quod justificare vocat Sanptura, non est nisi Rectods qua 
talis prime et per se : ut, puta, in ^onilia patris, in republica regis, in 
universe Dei {ib, a). 
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of absolute, ideal justice, or the full compensation for 
injury wrought, but only the ends of IBs own good 
government. The importance and uigency of dealing 
with sin is that it is an offence against public order, and 
it is to the restoration of public order that punishment 
must be adapted. And such administration of punish- 
ment is distinct in kind. 

The ruler's right to punish is neither the right of absolute 
dominion nor the right of debt.^ 

Grotius follows Sodnus in asserting God's supreme 
freedom. As Ruler of the universe He may secure the 
ends of His government in whatever way He wilL It 
is true that there is a law imposing death as the pimish- 
ment of sin, yet the incidence of this law is entirely 
subject to the free will of God. 

All positive laws may be relaxed, in the absolute sense. . . . 
For a law is nothing internal to God, nor is it God's very wiU, 
but a certain efiFect of that will. But that the efiFects of the 
Divine will are mutable is most certain.* 

It is entirely a matter of good government. If God 
sees reason for so doing the law may be relaxed, and in 
this case 

... He had a most weighty reason for relaxing the law, when 
mankind had fallen into sin ; for if all sinners had been handed 
over to eternal death two most beautiful things would in the 
nature of the case have perished, on the part of men religious 
devotion to God, and on the part of God the testifying of His 
special beneficence to men.* 

^ Jus puniendi in rectore non est aut jus absoluti dominii aut jus 
crediti (ib, 2). 

' Leges autem positivae omnes absolute sunt relaxabiles • . • 
Nam lex non est aliquid internum in Deo, aut ipsa Dei voluntas, sed 
voluntatis quidam effectus. At voluntatis Divinae effectus mutabiles 
esse certiasimum est {ib, 3). 

* Causam enim habuit gravisstmam, lapso in peccatum genere 
humano, legem relazandi; quia si omnes peccatores morti aetemae 
mandpandi fuissent, periissent funditus ex rerum natura duae res 
pulcherrimae, ex parte hominum religio in Deum, et ex parte Dei 
praedpuae in homines beneficentiae testatio {ib. 3). 
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God might, indeed, simply have remitted sin, but that 
would luive caused no f^ in wrong-doers. Punishment 
was therefore necessary, for a deterrent purpose, and it 
rested with God to impose it. 

The problem of government thus created was sdved 
by the vicarious punishment of Christ. Grotius adopts 
whole-heartedly the substitutionary aspect of the Penal 
theory. It stdGced, for administrative purposes, that 
Christ should suffer instead of the guilty, and it was 
open to God, as supreme Ruler, to impose this suffering 
upon Him, the one proviso being made that He who so 
suffers must be connected with the offender, and must 
be Himself of sufficient dignity. 

There is therefore no wrong in this, that God, who has supreme 
power as to all things not unjust in themselves, and who is liable 
to no law, willed to use the torments and death of Christ for the 
setting up of a weighty example against the inmiense faults of 
usaU.^ 

This tempts the immediate question: Is not such a 
treatment of the innocent a thing " unjust in itself " ? 
Grotius is very ready with examples to show that it is 
not. He quotes parallels and precedents freely from 
the Old Testament and from pagan history. The 
Tyrian sacrifices to Moloch, the Roman decimation of 
the legions, are pressed into service. He argues that 
though punishment necessarily follows crime, it need 
not of necessity light upon the offender himself. God 
can repeal the positive law, " Every man shall be put to 
death for his own sin," * as easily as He made it. Of all 
which special pleading, making injustice on the part of 
man a precedent for injustice on the part of God, it can 
only be said that here the lawyer has got the better of 

^ Nihil ergo iniquitatis in eo est quod Deus, cujus est summa potestas 
ad omnia per se non injusta, nulla ipse legi obnozius, cniciatibus et morte 
Christi uti voluit ad statuendum ezemplum grave adversus culpas 
tmmensas nostnmi omnium (ib, 4). 

' Dt. 24 x6, a verse which Socmus had quoted against the sub- 
stitutionary theory. 
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the Christian. The one positive suggestion of value 
which Grotius adopts is that of the willingness of Christ 
to suffer, a fact in which writers of every age have seen 
the hope of a solution, though few, and certainly not 
Grotius himself, have been able to give that solution 
any clear doctrinal expression. For Grotius the whole 
transaction remains forensic. 

But where another pays on the debtor's behalf, and where 
something other is paid than that which is due, here a twofold 
act of will is required for the release. For both he who pays 
must wish the debtor to be released — otherwise release does not 
take place, as we have shown above — and also the creditor or 
ruler must be willing to admit the payment of one thing for 
another.^ 

It is noteworthy, as Crell subsequently pointed out, 
that Grotius has to re-introduce conceptions drawn from 
the civil law of debt in order to make his point. Upon 
his own theory the question of the justice to Christ 
Himself of God's action finds no answer. He is inter- 
ested, indeed, less in this question than in that of the 
justice of God's action in relation to the sinners whose 
penalty is thus remitted. 

It is by satisfaction that the demands of God's 
justice are met. So far Grotius agrees with the Catholic 
view. But since the justice at stake is administrative 
justice merely, a relaxation of the strict demands of 
absolute justice is possible, so long as the supreme object 
of good government is attained. Indeed, as we have 
seen in tibie passage quoted above, some relaxation is 
necessary, if God's government is not to defeat its own 
purpose. Grotius grants the point made by Sodnus 
that the satisfaction made by Christ could not be the 
complete equivalent for sin. It was a relaxation in 
respect both of the person who paid the debt and of that 

^ At ubi alius solvit pro debitore et ubi aliud solvitur quam quod 
debebatur, hie ad liberationem dui^ez actus voluntatis requiritur. 
Nam et qui solvit hoc velle debet ut debitor liberetur, alioqui non 
Contiagit liberatio, ut supra ostendimus, et alterius rei pro altera 
solutionem debet creditor aut rector velle admittere (ib» 6). 
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which was paid. It sufl5ced, however, for the ends of 
God's government, though not to meet the demands 
of abstract justice. 

This view sounds, at first hearing, like the Scotist 
Acceptilation theory, with which, indeed, it has much 
in common. It has the appearance of making God's 
arbitrary pleasure the sole source of the sufficiency of 
the satisfaction offered by Christ. But this opinion, 
which was that of Socinus himself, Grotius decisively 
rejects, applying to it the term acceptiUUio.^ And, 
indeed, his own position is essentially different, in that 
it does not really make God's action purely arbitrary. 
The satisfaction accepted is subject to the demands of 
govenunent. God does not accept less than is necessary 
to secure His rectoral purpose. 

It is as to this rectoral purpose of satisfaction that 
Grotius deviates most from orthodoxy. He draws very 
near indeed to the barest type of Moral theory. It 
was necessary to government that God should display 
both His severity and His mercy. Punishment feU 
upon Christ, therefore, simply to vindicate God's hatred 
of sin by an outstanding example, so that the exercise 
of His clemency towards individual sinners might be 
counterbalanced by a deterrent exhibition of His 
wrath. 

But because amongst all the properties of God love of man- 
kind came first, therefore though God was moved to punish 
the sins of all men with a fitting and lawful punishment, t.#. 
eternal death, and could justly do so. He yet wished to spare 
those ^dio believe in Christ; moreover since they were to be 
spared by setting either some example or none against sins so 
numerous and so great. He most wisely chose that way whereby 
the greater number of His properties were shown together, vix. 
His clemency and His severity, or hatred of sin, and His care 
to preserve tiie law.* 
— __ 

' Quia vero inter omnes Dei proprietates antestat amor humani 
generis, idee Deus cum juste posset et moveretur ad punieoda peocata 
omnium hominum digna et legitima poena, hoc est morte aetema, his qUi 
in Christum credunt parcere voluit : parcendum autem cum esset, aut 
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Thus the purpose of Christ's suffering becomes rather 
prospective than retrospective, rather subjective than 
objective. Yet it would not be true to set Grotius 
beside Abelard, and to say that his view of Atonement 
is wholly manward. The Cross is for him an objective 
fact, an offering made to God by Christ, whereby God 
was once and for all enabled to deal with man by the 
way of mercy. But this is made possible because God, 
as supreme Ruler, knows that this display of His wrath 
will for ever suffice to deter man from sin. It takes 
effect psychologically, through an appeal especially to 
the emotion of fear, just as Abelard saw in the Cross 
the appeal to the emotion of love. 

Grotius is rather hard put to it to show that vicarious 
punishment would actually have this deterrent effect. 
Here again his parallels from the Old Testament and 
from classical writers are more numerous than con- 
vincing. Some doctrine of a real union between Christ 
and the believer is necessary if the argument is to have 
any force. But Grotius is at least as lacking in mjrsti- 
dsm as any of his contemporaries.^ 

To the specific Sodnian objection that satisfaction 
and remission are mutually exdusive Grotius is enabled 
by his theory to give a reply. He does so by making a 
distinction between satisfaction and the payment of a 
debt (solidio),^ A full payment of a debt does, indeed, 
preclude pardon, which has no further place. When 
the debt is paid there is nothing to forgive. But a 
satisfaction accepted as sufficient for purposes of 
government does not exclude God's clemency, which 
remits the full penalty that might justly be exacted. 
It is because God's government springs from His loving 

aliquod ezemplum aut nullum adversus tot et tanta peocata statuendo, 
sapientissime earn viam elegit, qua plures simul ipsius proprietates 
manifestarentur, nimirum et dementia et severitas, sive peccati odium, 
legisque servandae cura {ib. 5). 

^ See p. 246 and note. 

' Def. Fid. Cath, c. 6 : omnis satislactio (hoc est solutio recusabills) 
ideo admittatur ut remission! sit locus. 
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purpose for man that satisfaction is accepted by Him. 
There is therefore a true remission, resting upon love, 
of that penalty Mdiich strict justice might have enforced. 

This attempt by Grotius to find a new defence of 
orthodoxy against the Sodnians was not allowed to 
pass unchallenged. John Crell, whose own doctrine is 
precisely that of So<^us and the Racovian Catechism, 
published a detailed answer to Grotius, point by point.^ 
And it must be admitted that he has the best of the 
debate. He finds it easy to show that Grotius has 
failed to justify the punishment of an innocent person. 
Evil so imposed would not be regarded as punishment 
at all, but simply as afiOiction. llie examples given by 
Grotius fail, because those punished always have at 
least some ^are in the guilt. And, as Crell points out 
very clearly, Grotius has confused the principles of 
private and public law. He has asserted that God 
applies rectoral and not civil justice, and yet the prin- 
ciple that " both he who pays and that which is paid 
may be other than that which is in the bond " * is a 
principle of civil law only. That the ruler has any 
right to make such a transference of punishment from the 
guilty to the innocent, or that the transference so made 
would have any deterrent eff ect,Grotius has failed to show. 

It is pleasant to read the courteous letter in Mdiich 
Grotius acknowledged the receipt of Crell's treatise, 
but the advantage clearly lay with the Sodnian, and 
subsequent theology, outside the ranks of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy, shows a fu^on of Grotian and Socinian ideas. 

This fusion may be seen clearly in the writings of the 
Arminian divines, Curcellaeus* and Limborch,^the former 

^ Rgsponsio ad librum Hug. GfotU quern de satisfadume Christi adv, 
Fmuium Socinum senensem scnpsU^ 1623. 

* Non solum solvit alius sed etiam aliud quam quod est in obliga* 
tione {Resp, in c. 2, quoted by Ritschl). 

> 1586-1659. His InsiituHo Reiigionis ChristianMe, from which the 
following quotations are taken, was published by limborch in 1675. 
Ritschl connects Curcellaeus with Crell through Episcopius. 

' X633-I7I3- Theologia ChrisHana, x686^ See esp. iii. 16-22. 
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of whom was a contemporary of Grotius and Crell, and 
shows the influence of both writers in a very marked 
degree. 

The conception of God in these writers is quite 
Sodnian in t)rpe. They lay great stress upon His 
freedom. He is under no necessity to exact penal 
justice. He can, if He will, renounce even His own 
rights. Thus He Himself, and no rectoral necessity, 
determines what satisfaction will sufiice, or whether, 
in the exercise of His natural benevolence towards 
humanity. He will remit satisfaction altogether. 

It must be said then that the death of Christ was only equiva- 
lent to so many penalties because God of His grace chose to hold 
and accept it as such ; which is no smaU concession from the 
rigour of that plenary satisfaction which some urge.^ 

This is, quite explicitly, the Scotist doctrine of 
Acceptatio. 

An immediate result of this view of God is the 
repetition by Curcellaeus and Limborch of the Sodnian 
arguments as to the purpose of Christ's death, which 
they regard as a proof of love, an example of character, 
and the necessary precursor of the Resurrection. In 
any case, they urge, it could not be the equivalent for 
the punishment due to sin, since Christ only died one 
human death, and did not undeiigo eternal death at all. 

Christ did not suffer eternal death, which was the punishment 
due for sin. For He hung but a few hours upon the Cross, and 
rose on the third day from the dead, a time which bears no 
relation to eternity. Indeed even if He had endured eternal 
death, it does not seem that He could have made satisfaction 
for aU the sins of the whole world. For it would only have been 
one death, which would not have been equivalent to aU the deaths 
which aU men deserved, each for his own sin.* 

^ Dioendum itaque Christi mortem alio mode non fuisse aequiva- 
lentem tot poenis, nisi quia Deus ex gratia earn voluit pro tali habere 
et aoceptare; quod est non parum recedere a rigiditate plenariae 
satisfactionis quam nonnulll urgent {Inst, v. 19. 16). 

' Christus non est passus mortem aetemam, quaeerat poena peccato 
debita. Nam paucis tantum horis in cruce pependit, et tertia die 
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Yet with such arguments as these are mingled others 
quite clearly derived from Grotius. The first part of the 
following passage states the Rectoral theory quite plainly : 

For though God might have remitted aU our sins by a single 
nod, yet, that He might show how greatly He hated sin, and 
might deter us from it the more effectively for the future. He 
would not do without the intervention of that sacrifice whereby 
Christ offered to Him His slain body.^ 

This adoption of the Rectoral theory is characteristic 
of the Arminian theology, but, as is suggested by the 
latter part of the passage, a new element enters in. 
Curcellaeus, and still more fully Limborch, emphasize 
the idea of sacrifice, in contrast to that of satisfaction 
through the endurance of punishment. The former 
explains the meaning of sacrifice thus : 

He did not therefore, as men often think, make satisfaction 
by suffering all the punishments which we had deserved for our 
sins. For, firstly, that does not pertain to the nature of a sacrifice, 
and has nothing in common with it. For sacrifices are. not 
payments of debts, as is evident from those of the law. The 
beasts which were slain for sinners did not pay the penalties 
which they had deserved, nor was their blood a sufficient ransom 
for the souls of men. But they were simply offerings by which 
men sought to turn God to compassion, and to obtain from 
Him remission of sins.* 

resuirezit ez mortuis; quod nullam cum aetemitate proportionem 
habet. Imo etiamsi mortem aetemam pertulisset, non videtur satis- 
faoere potuisse pro omnibus totius mundi peccatis. Haec enim fuisset 
tantum una mors, quae omnibus mortibus, quas singuli pro suis 
peccatis meruerant, non aequivaluisset {JnsL v. 19. z6). 

^ Nam etiamsi Deus potuisset solo nutu peocata omnia nobis 
remittere ; tamen ut ostenderet quantopere peccatum odisset, et nos 
efficadus ab eo in posterum detetreret, noluit id facere nisi interveniente 
sacrifido illo quo Christus ipsi corpus suum mactatum obtulit {Inst. 
V. 19. 14). 

* Non ergo, ut vulgo putant, satisfedt patiendo omnes poenas 
quas peccatis nostris merueramus. Nam primo, istud ad sacrificii 
rationem non pertinet, et cum ea nihil commune habet Sacrificia 
enim non sunt solutiones debitorum, ut potest apparere ez illis legalibus. 
Pecudes quae mactabantur pro peccatoribus, non luebant poenas 
quas erant commeriti, nee sanguis illarum erat Xirrpo^ suffidens pro 
anima hominum. Sed erant tantum oblationes quibus studebant 
flectere Deum ad misericordiam, et obtincre ab eo remissioaem 
admissorum {Inst, v. 19. 15). 
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The sacrifice of Christ is thus for these writers the source 
of the reconciliation between God and man, the sole 
ground of all justification. But such a view is quite 
foreign to the thought of Sodnus, and constitutes a 
profound modification of the Rectoral theory. It has, 
indeed, close affinities with the development of Roman 
Catholic thought upon the Atonement during this 
period, in which, as we have seen, the original Satisfac- 
tion theory, wUle never repudiated, came more and 
more to be expounded in terms of sacrifice. Yet 
Catholic orthodoxy could never have spoken so crudely 
of " turning God to compassion," as though God's love 
were in some way not prior but due to the Atonement. 
Such language shows rather the influence of Sodnianism, 
with its emphasis upon the freedom and mutability of 
the will of God. 

The Sodnian type of Arminianism which thus found 
currency in Holland remained, naturally enough, in 
the strongest opposition to Calvinism. In England, to 
which Arminian ideas quickly spread, opposition was 
also marked, but the breach between the two types of 
thought was not so great as on the Continent. The 
Rectoral theory is f oimd with fewer Sodnian dements, 
and in alliance with the devdoped Satisfaction theory. 
It was, indeed, not many years before Calvinism itsdf 
began to come under the spell of Grotius. 

The theology of the Anglican Arminians^ presents 
no very novd or striking features. It was strongly 
dominated by the thought of Grotius, and the Rectoral 
theory appears with little variation. At a later date, 
when Arminianism became dominant in the Wesleyan 
movement, the Wesleyan theologians adopted the 
Rectoral theory entire. It does not appear, in any 
definite form, in the writings of John Wesley himself, 
who was content rather with the moderate forms of the 
Satisfaction theory current in the Anglicanism of the 

* E.g. TiUotsoa (1630-94), Whitby (1638-1726), Samuel Clarke 
(i675-i7«8). 
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day. But it is stated in unmistakable terms by the 
clearest thinker among his followers, Richard Watson.^ 
A characteristic passage from his Theological InstiMes 
is quoted by Scott lidgett : 

With respect to God's right to be obeyed, nothing can be 
more obvious than that the perfect rectitude of His nature 
forbids Him to give up that right, or to relax it at aU. No 
king can moraUy give up his right to be obeyed in thefuU degree 
which may be enjoined by the laws of his Idngdom. No parent 
can give up the right to obedience, in things lawful, from his 
children, and be blameless. In either case, if this be done volun- 
tarily, it argues an indifference to that principle of rectitude on 
which such duties depend, and therefore a moral imperfection. 
This cannot be attributed to God, and therefore He never can 
yield up His right to be obeyed ; which is both agreeable to 
abstract rectitude, and is, moreover, for the benefit of the 
creature himself, as the contrary would be necessarily injurious 
to him. But may He not give up His right to punish, when 
disobedience has actuaUy taJcen place ? Only, it is manifest, 
where He would not appear by this to give up His claim to 
obedience, which would be a winking at offence ; and where 
He has not absolutely bound Himself to punish. But neither 
of these can occur here. It is only by punitive acts that the 
Supreme Governor makes it certain that He stands upon His 
right to be obeyed, and that He will not relax it.* 

Nothing could be more " Rectoral " than this last 
sentence. Yet in this very passage it is noteworthy that 
Watson declares God's action to be not only " agreeable 
to abstract rectitude," but also " for the benefit of 
the creature himself." This constitutes quite a new 
emphasis, and enables Watson to assign to God not 
merely the character of an upholder of law and order, 
but also the holiness and righteousness of One who cares 
for His subjects. A new ideal of government seems to 
be making its influence felt, softening down some of the 
harsher outUnes of the Grotian scheme. 

As has been said, it was not very long before 
the Rectoral theory began to affect Calvinism. The 
writings of the English Arminian divines had a great 

1 1781-1833. * TfuoU Inst. ii. 19. p. 13. 
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influence, not only in England, but also in America, 
where they helped to bring about the rise of the 
" Edwardean school." This school took its inspira- 
tion from the work of Jonathan Edwards himself, as we 
have seen, one of the most rigid of Calvinists, though 
even in his writings some traces of Grotius' language 
appear. His inmiediate followers, and notably Samuel 
Hopkins,^ the editor of his posthumous works, modified 
his standpoint considerably, surrendering in particular 
the doctrine of limited Atonement, while his son, 
Jonathan Edwards Junr.,* accepted, and even elabo- 
rated, the Rectoral theory in its entirety. 

The Edwardean theologians are noteworthy for their 
careful analysis of the idea of justice, a most necessary 
task, as the controversy between Grotius and Crell had 
shown. They distingui^ed three types : commutative 
justice, controlling property transactions; distributive 
justice, regulating the punishment of crime ; and general, 
pubUc, or rectoral justice, determining the action of 
the ruler of the State. Grotius himself had been quite 
aware of these distinctions,' but was not consistent in 
applying them. The Edwardean writers are more 
logical in this respect. Neither commutative nor dis- 
tributive justice, but only rectoral justice, is satisfied 
by the Cross. 

For a general outline of the Edwardean position we 
cannot do better than follow the example of Professor 
Stevens,* who quotes the smnmary given by Professor 
Park: 

" (i) Our Lord suffered pains which were substituted 
for the penalty of the law, and may be called punishment 
in the more general sense of that word, but were not, 

1 1721-1803. For a summary of the general principles of " Hop- 
kinsianism " see Hagenbacb, op, oU, ill. 396. 

* 1745-Z80Z. On the Edwardean school, cf. Professor E. A. 
Park's Introductory Essay in Th$ Atonement, Discourses and TreaUses 
by Edwards, SmaUey, Maxcy, Emmons, Griffin, Surge, and Wuks. 

* The three types are roughly his jus crediH, jus absoluH dominii, and 
jus redofis. ^ The Christian Doctrine of Salvation, p. 202. 
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strictly and literally, the penalty vAdch the law had 
threatened. (2) The sufferings of our Lord satisfied the 
general justice of God, but did not satisfy his distributive 
justice. (3) The humiliation, pains, and death, of our 
Redeemer were equivalent in meaning to the punishment 
threatened in the moral law, and thus they satisfied 
him who is determined to maintain the honor of this 
law, but they did not satisfy the demands of this law 
itself for our punishment. (4) The active obedience, 
viewed as the holiness, of Christ, was honorable to the 
law, but was not a work of supererogation, performed 
by our substitute, and then transferred and imputed to 
us, so as to satisfy the requisitions of the law for our 
own active obedience. (5) The law and the distributive 
justice of God, although honored by the life and death 
of Christ, will yet eternally demand the punishment of 
every one who has sinned. (6) The atononent rendoed 
it consistent and desiraUe for God to save all who 
exercise evangelical faith, yet it did not render it obli- 
gatory on him, in distributive justice, to save them. 
(7) The atonement was designed for the welfare of all 
men ; to make the eternal salvation of all men possible ; 
to remove all the obstacles which the honor of the law 
and of distributive justice presented against the salvation 
of the non-elect as well as the elect. (8) The atonement 
does not constitute the reason why sc«ne men are 
regenerated and others not, but this reason is found 
only in the sovereign, electing, will of God. ' Even so, 
Fatiier, for so it seemed good in thy sight.' (9) The 
atonement is useful on men's account, and in order to 
furnish new motives to holiness, but it is necessary on 
God's account, and in order to enabU him, as a consistent 
Ruler, to pardon any, even the smallest sin, and there- 
fore to bestow on sinners any, even the smallest, favor." * 
How far such a conception as this is removed from 
ordinary Calvinism is abundantly dear. Its two most 
characteristic tenets, the penal view of the sufferings of 
1 Op.dt. pp. x.x\. 
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Christ, and the doctrine of limited Atonement, are 
both explicitly repudiated. And the very literal inter- 
pretation which Calvinism placed upon the conception 
of the Atonement as vicarious is robbed of much of its 
crudeness by the assertion that Christ's sufferings were 
only such as the wisdom of God saw to be necessary in 
order that the honour of the law might be maintained. 
That such a theory should have grown up within the 
pale of Calvinism is a remarkable historical fact, and, 
at first sight, it is still more remarkable that Calvinism, 
vastly superior as it is to the Rectoral theory in logical 
coherence, should so readily have yielded to its influence. 
Later Calvinistic writers, both in England and America, 
almost all tend to give Rectoral explanations of the 
justice of the Atonement.^ 

Calvinism was, indeed, played out, so far at least as its 
theory of Atonement was concerned. Its conception 
of God, with all its grandeur and with all its worth as a 
stem corrective to sin, was hard and narrow. In the 
God of a limited Atonement it was almost impossible 
to recognize a God of love. And the difficulty was 
fundamental. Attempts to frame a purely Godward 
theory of Atonement have always found a stumbling- 
block in the sufferings of Christ. If the Atonement is 
really wrought for God alone, if man only shares in its 
fruits indirectly or even by accident, as appears to be 
the case in all forms of the Anselmic scheme, then must 
it not be said that God takes pleasure in the sufferings 
of the innocent ? Which may not be. 

The great merit of the Rectoral theory is that its 
conception of God as a benevolent Ruler of the Universe, 
interested in the establishment and maintenance of 
good government, is far truer than that of Anselm or of 
the exponents of the Penal theory. In Grotius himself, 

1 E^, R. Wardlaw, Discourses on the Nature and Extent of the 
Atonement of Christ (1844) ; J. Pye Smith, Four Discourses on the 
Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus Christ, and the Atonement and Redemp- 
tion thence accruing (1847). 

X 
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indeed, the stress is wrong, inasmuch as he thinks rather 
of good government in the abstract than of the good of 
the governed. But it is obvious how easily his thought 
could be expanded in a manward direction, and, in 
fact, a very distinct manward interest may be seen in 
the Edwardean theologians. One of the purposes of 
the Atonement was to furnish man with new incentives 
to holiness. A barren imputation of the righteousness 
of Christ is not enough. The heart of man must itself 
be changed. God is not a Ruler who cares nothing for 
the character of His subjects. His government is such 
that they have every opportunity of rising to be worthy 
of their King and of Him who suffered to do honour to 
the law in their stead. 

Some of the defects of this theory have been noted 
above in speaking of Grotius himself and of his critics, 
and they are glaring enough. But with all its faults 
the Rectoral theory was prophetic of the dawn of a 
better age, an age when men were not to be content 
with any tiiought of God less than the highest thought 
of all, the thought that " God is love," an age when men 
were to become distrustful of the application of political 
analogies to God's government of the world, and were to 
turn rather to that which He does within the heart of 
man himself, fashioning it through the Fact of the 
Cross to be His own Temple. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEBCENT IN MODERN TIMES 

We have now completed the main part of om* task, the 
characterization of the great historical theories of the 
Atonement which have from time to time dominated 
the thought of the Chm'ch. % ^"y? m th^rie s. Bai^ain 
ll ^eorie s. %tisfact ^Qn ^eorie s. Peng>1 tli^y^fJAQ^ I<fi£t^d 
theones. all have had their day, and all have added 
their contribution to the thought of subsequent ages. 
Only one of the old theories, the Moralthrojy, with its 
emphasis upon the manward ^\mM fil^tonement, 
remained to receive a fuller and more adequate expres- 
sion in recent years. It, too, had a contribution to 
bring, a contribution which the Church has been slow 
to accept. The recdving of that contribution is the 
special mark of the present day. 

No attempt will be made in this chapter to give a 
complete accoimt of modem thought upon the doctrine 
of the Atonement. Writers upon the subject have 
never been so numerous, or so diverse in their conclu- 
sions. We do not as yet stand far enough away from 
them to estimate them at their true worth. One or 
two great treatises stand out as landmarks. Certain 
tendencies can be observed in different quarters. But 
the complete exposition of those tendencies must be 
left to the historian of the future. The historian of 
to-day can only set the present, as he sees it, against 
the background of the past, hoping thereby to read its 
meaning the more clearly, but conscious that the broad 
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outlines of the picture may well be obscured by the 
very wealth of detail.^ 

/^^To one tendency of modem theology allusion has 
already been made,^ tiie tendency in Roman, and in 

Uome Anglican, wrilprc ^f^jrpjjf^^p' ^Ti> <;a<^Qf arf^nn thrgrjr 
with a strong ^mijbasU. upon the n^«^^ptiQD_of ^crifice 
as the "means whgreby. thejgye jrf the So n^ respond ing 
to the love of the Faihfir«..jauil&es poss^^le, ^OBg^ 1^^^ 
union with man, the reconciliation ot m an to Go d. 
Thus the Satisfaction thewy has developed in its recog- 
nition of the manward aspect of Atonement, taking up 
into itself what was best in the Moral theory, to its own 
great enrichment. 

In more definitely Protestant circles this same man- 
ward tendency of thought has been very marked. The 
older and more rigid tiieories of the tj^cal scholastic 
theologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
have found few exponents during the last hundred 
j^ears. It would hardly be untrue to say that among 
reputable theologians the Penal theory is now extinct. 
In Germany, its original home, PhiUppi, ifidio died in 
1882, is declared by F. A. B. Nitzsch* to have been 
its last supporter. Modem Lutheran writers have all 
tended to a more manward interpretation, whether 
upon the lines of the Rectoral theory, as modified by 
the Arminians, or upon those of tiie Moral theory, 
which received a new impetus throu^ the work of 
Schleiermacher, Rothe, and Ritschl. 

In English theology the most prominent recent 
supporter of the Penal theory has been R. W. Dale, 
whose lectures on the Atonement ^ still exercise a very 
wide influence. But Dr. Dale's treatise is not consistent 
with itself. Its earlier chapters, it is tme, dwdl upon 
the Penal aspect of Atonement as that of the New 

^ The presoit writer cannot daim to have made himself a master 
of this very wide field. In what follows he has been indebted to 
several sources, but especially to the very full section in G. B. Stevens, 
Qp, cU, pp. I74-26I. » See pp. 180 flf. • DogmaHh, p. 483. 

* The Congregational Union Lecture for 1875. 
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Testament writers. But the later chapters, as we shall 
see shortly, contain elements of a very different char- 
acter. Dr. Stevens, in his admirable review of recent 
writers upon the subject, quotes two Scotch theologians, 
G. Smeaton ^ and T. J. Crawford,* as the most recent 
exponents of the full Penal theory upon this side of 
the Atlantic. Both writers, however, are concerned 
primarily with BibUcal theolc^y, and they make little 
attempt to defend or to develop the theory which they 
find in all the language of the New Testament. For 
them the Penal theory is " a pure matter of revelation," • 
beyond the scope of human explanation, save in a very 
limited d^ee. Smeaton objects strongly to the 
growing tendency to emphasize the love of Grod, spiritual 
life, and moral redemption, as " a new phenomenon in 
theology," and defends tiie old forensic method of 
discussion. He has all Luther's literalism, with none 
of Luther's spiritual and ethical fire. 

Jesus was visited with penal sufiering, because He appeared 
before God only in the guise of our accumulated sin ; not therefore 
as a private individual, but as a representative, sinless in Himself, 
but sin-covered ; loved as a Son, but condemned as the Sin- 
bearer, in virtue of that federal union between Him and His 
people which lay at the foundation of the whole. Thus God 
condemned sin in the flesh, and in consequence of this there is 
no condemnation to us.* 

Crawford is even more precise in his terms. He defines 
justice as being '* God's p\upose to inflict penalty." * 
Pumshmer^t ^'*^ ^^^ or]j^ way in which justice can find 
expression, and only by the Infliction of punishment 
can satisfaction to justKie be made. Upon such pre- 
misses, of course, only one theory is possible. The 
sufferings of Christ are definitely stated to have been 

^ The Doanne of Atonement as Taught by Christ Himsaf (1868) ; 
The Doctrine of Atonement as Taught by the Apostles (1870). 

* The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement (1871). 

* /ft. Pref. p. V. Smeaton uses almost precisely the same phrase. 

* The Doctrine of Atonement as Taught by the Apostles, p. 177* 
» Op, cit. p. 378. 
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penal in their character, the infliction upon an innocent 
Victim of the punishment pronounced upon sin by the 
law. Yet desjnte this very penal language Dr. Stevens 
is able to quote one or two passages in which the influ- 
ence of the Rectoral theory is very strongly marked. 
Christ's sufferings, Crawford says, 

. . . were accepted by the Supreme Lawgiver and righteous 
Moral Governor of the universe as a ground on which He might 
show mercy to His sinful creatures consistently with the rectitude 
of His character and the authority of those laws which, as a just 
God, He is concerned to uphold.^ 

Both in his point of view and in his somewhat incon- 
sistent way of applying it, Crawford closely resembles 
an American contemporary, Charles Hodge,^ who defines 
punishment as suffering iSoflicted for the satisfaction of 
justice. This again ought to lead to the strict Penal 
theory, but Hodge at least makes an attempt to avoid 
its greatest inconsistency, ^e admits that the demand 
of the penal law is not merely ior pmiKliriittliLiii-general 
but for punishment of the offender. In comnierdal 
law it is unimportant who pays the debt. In penal law 
the sinner himself mttst pay. This would seem to 
exclude the posdbility of vicarious satisfaction, but 
Hodge goes on to argue that it is within the right of the 
sovereign power to make an arrangement whereby an 
innocent person may suffer the punishment of the 
guilty. It is open to God, therefore, through a Divine 
covenant, to lay upon Christ the vicarious punishment 
for the sin of man. And so, by the aid of a hint taken 
from the Rectoral theory, the Penal theory is reaffirmed 
in all its rigour. But for the fundamental assumption 
upon which his argument depends, the assumption that 

^ op. ciL p. 176, ci p. 185. Dr. Stevens seems to go too far when 
he suggests that this passage is tainted with the ** heresy " of aeceptttoHo. 
The theory is ezacUy that of Grotius, and is distinguished from that 
of Scotus by the feature that God's acceptance of satisfaction is by 
no means arbitrary, but is detennined by the needs of good government. 

* Ob. 1878. His theory is given in bis SysUnuUic Tfuohgy, 
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such an " arrangement " lies within the right of the 
sovereign power, whether human or divine, Hodge offers 
neither analc^ nor proof. 

In even more recent years America can show two 
considerable attempts to reaffirm the strict Penal theory. 
The late Dr. Shedd,^ in particular, followed very closely 
in the footsteps of Dr. Hodge. His definition of the 
scope and necessity of retributive justice is at least as 
rigorous as that of his predecessor. 

Retributive justice is necessary in its operation. The claim 
of the law upon the transgressor for punishment is absolute and 
indefeasible. The eternal Judge may or may not exercise mercy, 
but He must exercise justice.* 

With regard to the pimishment demanded by retribu- 
tive justice Shedd reproduces the Satisfaction theory 
in its most objectionable form. It must be "mathe- 
matically " equivalent to the whole punishment due 
in the case of every sinner and of every sin.' And even 
in one sinner the guilt of sin is infinite. How then is it 
possible for the eternal Judge to exercise mercy at all ? 
Shedd's answer, though different in form, is in essence 
much the same as that of Hodge. Justice, he says, lies 
in God's " essence," mercy in His " disposition." * 
Justice is an eternal, impersonal principle of God's very 
Being. Mercy, the Divine compassion, is His personal 
attitude towards the sinners. Thus God is capable, at 
one and the same time, of the opposite feelings of wrath 
and mercy. And both feelings find their satisfaction 
in vicarious punishment. Jit is God's supreme right to 
substitute one Victim for another if. He jdeases. He 
Hlftiself determines the justice of such an exchange, 
since He Himself is the sole source of law. Justiee is 
satisfied, since the whole penalty is exacted. Mercy is 

^ Ob. 1894. See his Dogmatic Theology and Theological Essays. 

* Dogmatic Theology ^ u. 436. 

* lb. ii. 444. Cf. An^selm's dreadful sentence : Patet quia secundum 
quantitatem exigit Deus satisfactionem {Cur Deus Homo ? i. 21). 

* Theological Essays, pp. 370 f. 
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satisfied, since the penalty is not exacted from the 
sinner. , 

Against such a theory all the old objections reappear 
in iuU force. Is law something superior to God, to 
which He must needs conform ? Or is mercy a mere 
accident in His character? Can it be true that the 
personal element in His Being is inferior to the imper- 
sonal ? And, if the whole penalty of sin is already 
paid, how is it that there are some not saved, some who 
still bear, at least in part, the penalty of their sins ? 
Deus non judtcat bis in id ipsum. 

The last prominent representative of this American 
school has b^n A. H. Strong, whose Systematic Theology 
follows closely upon the Unes laid down by Shedd. 
The distinction between the two opposing attributes of 
justice and mercy is retained and emphasized. God's 
complex nature is strangely capable of both these mighty 
emotions, hatred and love, at one and the same time. 
They meet and are reconciled in the Cross. The lan- 
guage tends to become mystical at this point, but the 
emphasis throughout is upon the rigorous demand of 
justice, or holiness, for satisfaction, upon penal lines. 
Justice is definitely said to be superior to love. The 
mystical side of Strong's thought seems, however, to 
have tended to dominate his theology. In a more 
recent treatise ^ he abandons the conception of substitu- 
tion for that of identification. Christ is not only 
identically God, but also identically man. And thus 
in aU sin we actually crucify Christ, who is our very life. 
Christ suffers, not by substitution, but because He is 
one with us. The thought is true and profound, 
mysticism in its most triumphant form, but it is the 
Penal theory no longer. 

That the days of the Penal theory, in the more 
extreme form to which it was developed by the seven- 
teenth-century scholastics, are over is a fact obvious 
to any student of doctrinal history. Whether the theory 

^ Christ in Creation and Ethical Monism (1899). 
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is capable of moderating its claims, and so of surviving 
in a guise that does not repel the moral sense of mankind, 
is one of the questions ^^ch is being wrought out in 
the present, and the answer cannot be said to have 
yet been given. The assertion that retribution is the 
primary function of justice is ardently combated, and 
as ardently defended. And by the result of the debate 
the Penal theory must stand or fall. 

Many attempts have been made in recent years to 
state the theory in a form less liable to the objections 
hurled against it by its various critics from the time 
of Sodnus onwards. The increasing influence of the 
dreaded Moral theory has lent courage to its supporters, 
even while, all unknown to themselves, it has often 
infected their own defensive arguments. And hardly 
one of these writers is wholly free from suggestions 
drawn from the Rectoral theory, with its apparently 
easy way of mediating between the two extremes. 

As a typical modem statement of the Penal theory 
we may take Dr. Dale's Congregational Union Lectiu^,* 
to which reference has alr^dy been made. In this 
work the Penal theory appears on its defence against 
such contemporary exponents of the Moral theory as 
Jowett, whose work seemed to threaten not only 
orthodox theories of Atonement but even belief in the 
very fact itself. It is thus natural to find that the 
greater part of Dale's book consists in a vindication of 
the fact. Few pieces of modem theology are more 
impressive, or more valuable, than his ansdysis, in his 
first six chapters, of the evidence of the New Testament 
writers, showing that in each case the central point of 
the doctrine lies in remission of sins through the Death 
of Christ. " In this reference Dr. Dale had a work to 
do, and he has done it with effectiveness. ... He has 
shown quite convincingly that no conception of the 

* The AionemifU (1875). The references below are to the twenty- 
fifth edition (1909). Moberly has a full and valuable appredatioa 
and criticism of DaJe in his Atonement and Personality, pp. 382-396. 
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work of Christ, or of the hope of Christians, is really 
compatible with the New Testament, which would 
sweep aside the fact, or minimize the transcendent 
significance, of the death on Calvary, regarded as the 
unique atoning sacrifice for the sins of mankind. He 
has shown quite convincingly that this atoning sacrifice 
is regarded, from one end of the New Testament to the 
other, as being the climax of the Incarnation, the central 
fact in the history of the world, the transformation 
of human possibility." ^ Dale's seventh chapter shows 
that this same objective fact, however interpreted, lies 
at the basis of all the history of theology. It has not 
been the invention of theologians, as rationalists such 
as Jowett were claiming. 

That the Death of Christ is the groand on which sia is remitted 
has been one of their chief difficulties. To explain it they have 
been driven to the most monstrous and incredible speculations. 
Had they been able to deny it, their work would have been 
infinitely simplified.* 

If it had been possible to expel the Idea from the faith of 
Christendom, the task of theology would have been made wonder* 
fully easier. The history of the doctrine is a proof that the idea 
of an objective Atonement was not invented by theologians.' 

Up to this point, apart from continual attacks upon 
the Moral theory, which is, for Dale, equivalent to the 
denial of the objective fact of the Atonement, he has 
not expanded his own theory, though the general penal 
character of this is often apparent.* In his eighth 
chapter Dale turns to the theoretical aspect, and it at 
once becomes clear that his presuppositions are those 
of the strict Penal theory. He writes with two types 
of theory in view, both of which seem to him to make 
any true remission of sins impossible : 

(a) He cites at length a treatise by Dr. Young,* who 

^ Moberly, AUmemetU and Personality (6th ed.), p. 389. 

* Ttu Atonemsni, p. 339. * lb, p. 361. 

* See esp. pp. 304 ff., in which Rom. ft and 6 are discussed. 

* The Life and Light of Mm. 
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had argued that eternal law most inexorably and 
inevitably avenge all sin, and that God Himself cannot 
forgive it, but can only help us to struggle not to sin. 
Any breach of the eternal spiritual law at once brings 
its own punishment. There is no failure or mistake. 
The penalty must come down. This draws out from 
Dale a statement more important than his reply to 
Young: 

I do not regard the Remission of sins as being absolutely 
identical with escape from the penalties. Sin is sometimes 
forgiven, although some of the penalties of sin are not recalled. 
But the Remission of sins must be understood to include the 
cancelling of at least the severest penalties with which unforgiven 
sin is justly visited ; and the theory of Dr. Young, therefore, 
which asserts that the penalties of sin, " to the veriest jot and 
tittle," are uniformly and necessarily inflicted, involves the con- 
clusion that the Remission of sins is impossible.^ 

The thought contained in this passage explains Dale's 
attitude towards 

(b) The Moral theory, as advocated by Bushnell, 
and indeed in all its forms. Upon this Dale has no 
mercy. By it, he says, the true idea of Remission, 
though not suppressed, is relegated to a position of 
insignificance.* Bushnell had identified it with " the 
restoration of fallen character." • Dale declares this 
to be a confusion of thought. 

It is one thing to receive the Divine pardon, it is another 
to recover the Divine image. The first is the initial grace 
granted to the penitent sinner, the second is the glory of the 
perfected saint.^ 

Bushnell had even ventured to speak of Remission, in 
its strict sense, as " only a kind of formality," * and Dale 
is righteously indignant. 

* op. cU, p. 380. • 76. p. 396. 

* In The Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 245. * Op, cii. p. 397. 

* The Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 360. Dale has really misquoted Bush- 
nell, who in this very passage deprecates as quite inadequate the 
view here attacked. 
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Only " a kind of fonnality "1 It is no wonder that the 
awfnl reality of the propitiation for the sins of the world is 
denied, when the Remission of sins is declared to be nothing 
more than this. For a mere " formality " it would not have 
been worth while for Christ to die.* 

He passes on to speak most impressively of the stem 
reality of the wrath of God. 

He is . . . incapable of looking upon sin without displeasure ; 
and sin unrepented of and unforsaken provokes not mere dis- 
{Measure but wrath — ^wrath which will some day be revealed in 
all its terrible and fiery energy. From this wrath Christ came 
to save us. We are exposed to it no longer when we receive 
Remission of sins.* 

And the wrath of God is not only against the sin but also 
against the sinner. 

But for the transcendent work of mercy consummated by 
Christ on Calvary, God would be not only hostile to sin, but 
hostile to those who take sides with sin. . . . For sin is a 
personal act ; it has no existence apart from the sinner.* 

What then is " the relation between the Death of 
Christ and this great act of the Divine mercy " whereby 
the wrath of God is put away ? To this question Dale 
devotes his last two chapters. At the outset he dis- 
misses such conceptions as those of Ransom, Sacrifice, 
Vicarious Death, as being illustrations, descriptions, 
rather than a real basis for a theory. With regard to 
the last he points out that in the sj^ere of government 

. . . such a substitution could not be admitted. It would be 
contrary to the principle of justice and in the highest degree 
injurious to the State.* 

Yet Dale's own theory does not seem to avoid the 
diflftculty. It is entirely penal in character. He goes 
on to argue that the idea of retribution is essential to 
all justice, and not least to that of God. 

1 Op, cU, p. 399. * lb, p. 403. * 76. p. 406. ^ /6. p. 416. 
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In an cases, punishment receives its moral significance irom 
the fact that the infliction of it is the active assertion of the 
principle — either by a person or a law — ^that those who have 
violated a law deserve to suffer.^ 

It is the fact that the criminal deserves to suffer which 
constitutes the ultimate foundation of criminal law, and apart 
from this the infliction of suffering is a monstrous tyranny and 
injustice.* 

And the punishment inflicted by Grod 

... is the suffering which has been deserved by past sin. To 
make it anything else than this, is to destroy its essential 
character.* 

All theories of punishment as primarily deterrent or 
reformatory in diaracter Dale utterly rejects. Justice 
may have these characteristics, but they are second- 
ary. The essential fact about punishment is that it is 
deserved. 

How then is he to avoid the morally revolting conse- 
quences of the Peiial theory, which he himself has seen, 
since clearly man himself cannot both suffer the punish- 
ment of h^ sin and be saved ? He introduces what 
seems to be a form of the Rectoral theory. 

But if the punishment of sin is a Divine act — ^an act in 
which the identity between the WiU of God and the eternal 
Law of Righteousness is asserted and expressed — ^it would appear 
that, if in any case the penalties of sin are remitted, some other 
Divine act of at least equal intensity, and in which the ill-desert 
of sin is expressed with at least equal energy, must take its 
place. ... If God does not assert the principle that sin 
deserves punishment by punishing it. He must assert that 
principle in some other way. Some Divine act is required 
which shall have all the morad worth and significance of the act 
by which the penalties of sin would have been inflicted on the 
sinner.^ 

It belonged to Him to assert, by His own act, that suffering 
is the just result of sin. He asserts it, not by inflicting suffering 
on the sinner, but by enduring suffering Himself.* 

1/6. p. 447. « 76. p. 435. » /Wi. 

* lb, pp. 450, 451. • /&• P- 452. 
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And thus that which Christ suffered was the actual 
penalty of sin 

. . . that the justice of the penalties of sin might be affirmed 
before the penalties were remitted.* 

And why was not this unjust ? Why does not the 
criticism of the Penal theory, which Dale quotes from 
Martineau, hold good against Dale's own argument? 
Because God does not inflict man's punishment upon 
another than Himself. Because Christ, Himself Very 
God, was not only the Victim but also the Judge. 
He was Himself the Moral Ruler of the world, and His 
submission to that which He might have inflicted has 
" all the moral worth and significance of the act by which 
the penalties of sin would have been inflicted on the 
sinner." 

Without further explanation, the conscience will grasp the 
assurance that since He has suffered, it must be possible for Him 
to grant Remission of sins.' 

But how this can be so Dale fails to explain, and 
Moberly's reply seems fair enough : 

May I, if my child is shamefully wicked, " forgive " him, 
provided that as an adequate expression of " hostility/' I cut 
off my own finger first.* 

Dale himself feels that his case is imperfect, and in 
his last chapter makes some suggestions from a very 
different standpoint, not easy to reconcile with the 
penal presuppositions of the rest of his book. He 
realizes that some account must be given of the relation 
of Christ to the human race, which enables Him to 
stand as its Representative in suffering. One of the 
most emphasized truths in the New Testament is the 
truth that Christians are "in Christ."' In attempting 
to describe the relationship which this phrase denotes. 
Dale lapses, in a not very lucid manner, into mysticism. 
And just so far as his language becomes mj^tical the 
substitutionary element seems to vanish out of his 

1 Ibid, * lb, p. 454. * AionemetU and PersonaHiy, p. 393. 
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theory, and his emphasis is placed upon the essential 
unity of our life with that of Christ. 

He makes three points : in the first place 

The power and perfection of our moral and spiritual life are 
a perpetual revelation of the power and perfection of the life 
of Christ.* 

Our great difl&culty is to confess the rightness of the 
penalty inflicted for sin. 

He endured the penalties of sin, and so made an actual 
submission to the authority and righteousness of the principle 
which those penalties express. What we had no force to do. 
He has done ; and through our union with Him, His submission 
renders our submission possible. . . . The act in which He 
submitted to the righteousness of the law by which we were 
condemned, is the very Hfe and vigour of the moral act in which 
we, in our turn, make the same submission.* 

Secondly, Christ's relation to the Father becomes 
ours, but that this may be so it must contain an expres- 
sion of that relation into which we had entered through 
sin. Hence it was that He had to submit to that 
awful experience of desertion which wrung from Him 
the cry of desolation upon the Cross. He expressed the 
truth of our relation to God by His death.* And in 
His death was contained the possibility of the recovery 
of our original and ideal relationship with God, the loss 
of which had been the supreme penalty of transgression. 

In the third place Dale points to the language in 
which St. Paul speaks of Christ's death as a real event 
in the hfe of each individual Christian. That we die 
with Him unto sin is a truth verified in many a life. 

The Death of Christ is the objective ground on which the sins 
of men are remitted, because it involved the actual destruction 
of sin in all those who through faith recover their union with 
Him.* 

But this is mysticism outright, and the Penal theory is 
left far behind. 

1 op. cit, p. 478. » Ih, p. 481. » Ih. p. 482. * lb. pp. 489 ^ 
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The eloquence and the spritual insight of Dr. Dale's 
work, together with the impressive moral earnestness 
of his vindication of the fact of the Atonement as the 
sole remedy for the fact of sin, have made his book a 
classic. It has been dwelt upon at some length partly 
for that reason, and partly because it is an excellent 
example of the way in which modem statements of 
the Penal theory have departed from the strictness of 
the older orthodoxy. In using the language and ideas 
of the Post-Reformation in conjunction with pre- 
suppositions drawn from widely different sources, it is 
t5T>ical of much that has been written on conserva- 
tive lines about the Atonement. Dale retains, quite 
definitely, the view that pimishment, and so justice, 
rests upon retributicm, and, rather less definitely, the 
conception of an equivalent payment.^ And though 
he rejects any crude view of the imputation of sin to 
Christ, he retains much of the language of the theory 
of vicarious punishment. The modifications which he 
introduces are partly Governmental in character and 
partly mystical. But he ignores, or rather attacks, all 
ethical treatment of the subject, despite the ease with 
which the thought of his last chapter might have been 
developed in that direction. And, as Moberly points 
out, he makes no real use of Trinitarian doctrine. The 
relation of the work of the Holy Spirit to that of 
Christ receives no recognition in his argument In his 
exposition of the Epistle to the Romans he stops short 
of the eighth chapter.* 

A considerable number of modem writers resemble 
Dale in their retention of the language and the general 
conceptions of the Penal theory in combination with 
other views of various kinds. It is inevitable that this 
language should remain in vogue so long as ptmishment 
is regs^ed as essentially retributive in character, its 

^ The act by which Christ makes satisfaction must be " of at least 
equal intensity," a phrase of very dubious meaning. 
* See Moberly, op. ciL p. 393. 
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deterrent and reformatory aspects being treated as 
dependent and derivatory. Despite such philosophers 
as T. H. Green,^ and such theologians as R. C. 
Moberly,* and H. Rashdall,' and, in general, the sup- 
porters of the Moral theory, this view is still widely 
held and ably defended, by philosophers and theo- 
logians alike. One of the most recent writers upon 
the subject. Dr. R. Mackintosh, can still declare that 
to deny the retributive theory of punishment is " a 
poisonous moral heresy," " the collapse of the idea 
of justice." * 

Among such exponents of a modified Penal theory 
we may cite Dr. Orr, who, in the eighth of his Kerr 
Lectures,^ vigorously attacks M'Leod Campbell for 
giving up the conception of a " vicarious endurance 
of the penalties of transgression." Yet Orr's own 
language, though unmistakable in intention, is full of 
caveats and qualifications. Our Lord entered, he 
says, " so far as a sinless Being could, into the penal 
evils of our state." The Scriptures " appear to 
assert " that the sacrifice of Christ is directly re- 
lated to the guilt of men. In the following passage 
Orr seems to show his sjmipathy with the tendency 
which has influenced the better forms of the Moral 
theory: 

If I might indicate in a word what I take to be the tendency of 
the modem treatment of the atonement, I would say that it 
consists in the endeavour to give a spiritual interpretation to 
the great fact which lies at the heart of onr redemption — not 
necessarily to deny its judicial aspect, for that, I take it, will be 
found impossible— but to remove from it the hard, legal aspect 

^ In his Prolegomena to Ethics^ and Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. Of. also W. Temple, The Faith and Modem 
Thought^ p. 140. 

* Atonement and Personality, see p. 364 below. 

* Especially in his Hampton I..ectures for 19x5, which unfortunately 
have not been published in time to be used in this book. 

« Christianity and Sin (i9i3)» P* 2x4. 

* The Christian View of God and the World, esp. pp. 354 ff* 

Y 
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It if apt to assume when treated as a pnrdy external fact, without 
regard to its inner spiritual content ; and, further, to bring it 
into harmony with the spiritual laws and analogies which obtain 
in other spheres.^ 

Such language is valuable in that it recognizes the 
inadequacy of the Penal theory in itself, as failing to 
give an interpretation of the fact of Atonement which 
meets the spiritual needs of man. Few will be disposed 
to deny that the judicial metaphor, so prominent in the 
New Testament, has its own peculiar value, and that 
we could not set it aside without loss. But it is no 
complete account of God to say that He is Judge. 

Even more definitely penal is the language used by 
Dr. Denney in his Studies in Theology and The Death of 
Christ. LUce Dale his great object is to insist upon the 
complete objectivity of the Atonement, and he does 
this by adopting the word " substitution " with all that 
it implies. 

His death is conceived as putting away sin» because in that 
death our condemnation came upon Him. That is the apostolic 
interpretation, the apostolic theory, of the atonement. That is 
the ultimate fact which gives significance to Christ's death, and 
makes it a sin-annulling death. It is a death in which the divine 
condemnation of sin comes upon Christ, and is exhausted there, 
so that there is thenceforth no more condemnation for those that 
are in Him.* 

The " apostolic doctrine," Dr. Denney says, 

. . . declares that God forgives our sins because Christ died for 
them ; and it maintains unambiguously that in that death of 
Christ our condenmation came upon Him, that for us there might 
be no condemnation more. This is the truth which is covered 
and guarded by the word substitution.* 

1 op, cit. p. 341 (dted by G. B. Stevens, op, cit, p. 192). With 
Dr. Orr's standpc^t that of another Kerr Lecturer, Dr. Forrest, may 
be compared {The Christ of History and of Experience, Lect vL). 
Here again we have definite penal language : " He suffered as their 
representative the penalty of God's displeasure at human sin, and 
admowledged it to be just.*' Christ actually experienced the Divine 
wrath. But Fooest denies the conception of equivalence. Christ 
did not die thh death due to the sinner. And the conception of Christ's 
'* voluntary identification of Himself with sinners " is emphasised. 

* Studies in Theology, p. xo8. * lb, p. Ta6. 
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This, he tells us, is " the barb on the hook." Moral 
and ethical considerations have no place until the 
external, objective propitiation for sins has been made. 
Justification and sanctification are wholly distinct. It 
is small wonder that he was charged with teaching a 
" forensic " or " legal " or " judicial " doctrine of man's 
relation to God, and yet in his later lectures, delivered 
in answer to criticisms of his The Death of Christ ^ he 
expresses astonishment at the charge.' These lectures 
mamfaJTi in general the position of the two earlier books, 
but the whole conception seems to have become broader 
and more vital. The Penal theory loses much of its 
rigour, while retaining that which has given it power 
in appealing to men, in such passages as the following : 

What would be the value of a forgiveness which did not 
recognise in its eternal truth and worth that universal law in 
whidi the relations of God and man are constituted ? Without 
the recognition of that law — ^that moral order or constitution in 
which we have our life in relation to God and each other — 
righteousness and sin. atonement and forgiveness, would all 
alike be words without meaning.* 

The conception of law here implied is still rather 
difficult to understand. As in Dale, the view seems 
to be suggested that there is a law in some way more 
absolute than God Himself — ^though doubtless both 
writers would have repudiated such an interpretation. 
But if that is not the meaning there is in such passages as 
these a distinct approximation to those expositions of the 
Moral theory which dwell indeed upon the law of God, 
but identify it with His love. Dr. Denney is hampered 
by his assertion that to speak of " personal relations " 
does not make for intelligibility,* and by his very 
definite repudiation of all mystical language. Yet he 
really admits all that is essential to a manward theory 

1 The Atonement and the Modem Mind, 1903. Issued in one vol. 
with The Death of Christ in 1911. 

« lb. p. 271. « 76. p. «73. 

* lb. p. 272. It might fairly be replied that only the language of 
personal xelatiooship is ultimately intelligible at all. 
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of Atonement, ccmcdved through the personal relation- 
ship of love : 

Nothing else in the world demonstrates how real is God's love 
to the sinful, and how real the sin of the world is to God. And 
the love which comes to us through such an expression, bearing 
sin in all its reality, yet loving us through and beyond it, is the 
only love which at once forgives and regenerates the soul.^ 

But this, again, is the Penal theory no more. The 
words might easily be a quotation from one of the more 
recent and more moderate statements upon the lines of 
the Moral theory.* 

In such writers as the above the transition from the 
penal to a mystical or ethical theory is but beginning, 
and is, indeed, more or less unconscious. Others more 
consciously endeavour to mediate, usually upon lines 
ultimately leading back to Grotius. The most notable 
feature of this mediation appears in the characteristic 
modem insistence upon the conception of God as Father, 
the Head rather of a family than of a state. In the 
Fatherhood of God a clue to the problem of Atonement 
has more than once been sought. 

The use of this analogy— for analogy, of course, it 
is — appears in writers of all schools. It is prominent 
in Dsde's book, though only as an illustration. Denney, 
in one passage, admits that 

The relations of father and child are undoubtedly more 
adequate to the truth than those of judge and criminal ; they 
are more adequate, but so far as our experience of them goes, 
they are not equal to it.* 

* lb* p. 297. 

* The above aooount of Dr. Deoney's position was written before 
the publication of his posthumous lectures, The Christian Doctrine of 
Reconciliation (i9i7)* These lectures co not seem to demand a 
modification of the estimate given above. The penal, retributive 
standpoint remains, but there is an increased consciousness of the 
difficulties on the manward side. Denney still repudiates all mystical 
interpretations, and even seems to depreciate the work of the Holy 
Spirit, but his own emphasis on faith as the means whereby God's 
reconciling love is appropriated contains the essaitial elements of a 
true manward theory. 

* Op, dt, p. 272. Cf. also K. Mackintosh, op. dt, p. 206. 
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The doctrine of the Fatherhood of God became the 
most typical feature of the breach with Calvinism associ- 
ated with the names of Erskine of Linlathen and M'Leod 
Campbell, as well as of the Broad Church movement 
led by F. D. Maurice and F. W. Robertson. In these 
writers, and still more in their successor, R. C. Moberly, 
it becomes the touchstone of doctrines of the Atone- 
ment, though applied in differing waj^. 

A direct attempt to mediate by the aid of this 
analogy is made by Dr. Scott Lidgett.^ 

What is the relationship of God to mankind in virtue of which 
He demands and provides Atonement ? Our unhesitating 
answer is. His Fatherhood ; and this for three reasons. First, 
because this is the relationship which Christ Himself, " in the 
fulness of the times/' has revealed as that in which God stands 
to men. Secondly, because this relationship is intrinsicaUy the 
highest, containing and controlling all others. And, thirdly, 
because the revelation of the Holy Trinity, and of the constitu- 
tion of the world in the Son of God, forces us to treat this relation- 
ship as the paramount one in the dealings of God with mankind. 
. . . The motive as love, the end as fellowship, the method as 
the education of the home, all these are set forth when we speak 
of the Fatherhood of God.* 

It will at once be seen that the Fatheriiood to which 
reference is made is something wider and grander than 
human fatherhood. Yet the mingled severity and love 
of human fatherhood, which are not two but one, are 
the nearest parallel which we possess for God's attitude 
towards His erring children. Human fatherhood is no 
mere benevolence. The Socinian claim that a father 
requires no satisfaction before forgiving does no justice 
to some of the deepest elements in his relation^p to 
his child. 

The forgiveness of a child is his restoration to the fellowship 
of life and love. And the first condition of that restoration is 
that the sanctity of the parental and filial bond — of the law and 
of the spirit which are based upon that bond— ^ould be so 

^ The Spiritual Principle of the Atorument (1897). Cf. esp. ch. v. 
* lb, pp. 226 f. 
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effectively honoured, at to enthrone them in the heart of the 
child, and for ever to prevent their being violated. The father, 
therefore, as the guardian of the family bond, of the law which 
is the condition of the life of the child, inflicts the punishment 
which vindicates them. He is wroth until the child comes to 
the true mind with regard to them. His anger has nothing of 
personal resentment about it. It is therefore all the intenser 
and more impressive. His demand has nothing of harsh 
exaction about it. It is in the interest of the child himself and 
is felt to be so by the child. It cannot be waived. The sense 
that the demand for righteousness is the demand of love is the 
most powerful influence upon the child, bringing him to make 
satisfaction. Only through such satisfaction can right relations 
be restored. And behind the special satisfaction to righteous- 
ness offered by submission to authority and by homage to law 
in and through punishment stands the satisfaction, in the larger 
sense, of the father in the wdl-being of his child, by his realisation 
of the filial spirit and of all which it includes. Atonement to 
fatherhood Ues in restored, realised, and manifested sonship. 
That restored sonship is brought about and is proved only by 
homage to the violated law, in submission to the punishment 
which expresses the mind of the father and asserts the supremacy 
of the law.^ 

Such is the basis upon which Scott Lidgett works out 
a very modified form of the Govermnentjd theory. He 
retains the view that justice is essentially penal, and 
follows Dale in his strong expression of the hostility of 
God towards sin. Yet he is not content with the 
ordinary view of God's justice as retributive. 

Ordinary retributive justice is both an insufficient attribute 
for the explanation of the Atonement, which has to do with higher, 
broader, and deeper interests than those of justice, though, of 
course, those interests are not out of harmony with justice.' 

He goes much further in the direction pointed out by 
Dale in his last two chapters. He emphasizes the idea 
of fatherhood not only as including real love, which 
gives strength and motive force to the exertion of a very 
real authority, but also as involving, in the case of God, 
a real mystical relationship with tiie Son, and through 
Him with all mankind.' 

* lb, pp. 369 f. « lb, p. 287. • See esp. oh. vU. 
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And thus the theory of Atonement here given is far 
more manward in type than that of the writers hitherto 
considered. Scott Lidgett quotes from Denney the 
passage in which he says that " the divine condem- 
nation of sin comes upon Christ and is exhausted there 
so that there is thenceforth no more condenmation for 
those that are in Him." ^ This, he says, is merely the 
negative side of the Atcmement, and cannot be truly 
represented except in union with the positive side. 

Sin must be annulled if the condemnation and the consequences 
of sin are to be annulled. . . . The surrender of the life under, 
in, and through penal conditions, its acceptance by God, these 
are the vital elements in the matter. The perfect union with 
and surrender to the Father, the fulfilment of all righteousness — 
all this in, under, and through the penal consequences of sin — 
it is this positive, active, and spiritual sacrifice which annuls 
sin.' 

Thus the essence of Atonement is in its spiritual 
significance. It is positive and active, and 

. . . must carry us into a reign higher than the consequences of 
sin and wrath, to make satisfaction to that spiritual order of 
love and righteousness which has been set at naught.* 

The substitution theory, therefore, though not untrue 
in itself is totally inadequate. Nor indeed is it the 
penal suffering which fell upon Christ, but the perfect 
obedience rendered by Him, which makes satisfaction. 

Death, the witness of wrath against sin, is here doing the 
worst against Him who stands for guilty men. But His response 
is the perfect filial response, which makes satisfaction and 
completes reconciliation.* 

And it is through our union with Him who rendered 
it that this filial obedience annuls sin in us. 

It is perhaps hardly possible for the Penal theory to 
make more concessions than this to those " modern 
tendencies, ' as Denney calls them — though, indeed, 
they are as old as the New Testament itself — ^which have 

^ studies in Thwiogy, p. io8. 
" Op, cU. p. 37a. • Ih. p. 271. * lb. p. 277. 
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pressed for a recognition of the truth that God's action 
in Atonement must not be something utterly external, 
but something wrought out in the very heart of man 
himself. Godward theories of Atonement of all kinds, 
Anselmic, Scotist, Calvinistic, have played a great and 
a necessary part in the history of theological thought. 
It can now never be argued that the Atonement is a mere 
easy accident in the Being of God. It meant, it means, 
for Him a most bitter " making cost." The satisfaction 
which He demands is indeed paid to the uttermost. 
But man is no mere passive recipient of the benefits 
of Christ's passion. The Atonement is for him, too, 
no accidental change wrought wholly from without. 
It is something vital and living. It involves a real 
response of the human heart to the offer of the love of 
God, a response which, however directly dependent upon 
the Holy Spirit, is yet the response of man himself smd 
not of another. It is wholly of God, but it is of man 
too. We are left with an antinomy. Unless remission 
of sins is given the response is imj)ossible. Until the 
response is given remission is meaningless. And both 
these propositions are true in the experience of man. 

The Penal theory has emphasized, and rightly, the 
prior need for remission of sins. Yet we have seen how 
there has been a tendency, within the ranks of orthodoxy, 
to ethicize or to spiritualize the old rigorous language 
in wlilch this remission was expressed. Towards tMs 
tendency has converged another, finding expression 
very often in unorthodox quarters, and always rather 
under suspicion, even in recent years, when many of 
its exponents have been recognized theologians of the 
Churdi. The characteristic feature of this tendency 
has been its interest in man and its desire to express 
religion in terms of man. It is thus not surprising to 
find that " manward " explanations of the doctrine of 
the Atonement have been associated historically with 
" Rationalism," or that Abelard, the greatest early 
exponent of this point of view, was also a rationalist. 
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before his time. In more recent times the same 
combination is fomid among the Deists.^ It has 
become customary to class such theories of Atonement 
together under the general heading of the " Moral 
theory," and it is small wonder that they have been 
looked upon as suspect in orthodox quarters, seeing 
that they often seemed to ignore, or even to deny, 
that Godward aspect which had for so long been re- 
garded as central. The association with rationalism — 
an association by no means imaginary — naturally made 
the opposition more acute. And there still remains in 
many minds the feeling that any attempt to expound 
the Atonement on " moral " lines must necessarily be 
heretical. But it is no more necessarily heretical than 
an attempt to expoimd the Atonement on purely 
Godward lines. Inadequate the language of the Moral 
theory has often been. But those who defend it are 
seeking after a truth, and a truth which must not be 
ignored, if our view of God, supremely loving, and there- 
fore supremely just and supremely merciful, is not to be 
partial and one-sided. 

It was in Germany, through the influence of Schleier- 
macher,^ that this movement towards a more ethical 
treatment of the doctrine of the Atonement first became 
powerful. 

Schleiermacher equates redemption with liberation 
from sin. But he conceives this liberation in quite a 
new way. It is wrought in us not so much by the 
death of Christ, though that has for us a very real 
importance and meaning, as by the imparting to us 
Christ's own consciousness of fellowship with God, 
" God-consciousness," • as he calls it. By sympathy 

1 E.g. in Matthew Tindal (ob, 1733). 

' 1 768-1 834. Schleiennacher's views are discussed at Hength by 
Ritschl, op. cU. ch, ix. A good summary is given by Fisher, History 
of Christian Doctrine, pp. 503 ff. His greatest work, from the theo- 
logical standpoint, is his Der ehristUche Glaube (1823). For the 
importance of this work for the development of modem theology 
see Franks, op. cit. ii. pp. 225 f!. * GcUesbfWUSststin. 
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Christ entered into union mth us, and it is in this that 
His atoning work lies. It brings about foigiveness of 
sin, for, though ^ remains in the Christian, it is no 
longer at the centre of his Ufe, but something near the 
surface, nigh to vanishing a¥^y. And by thus entering 
into union with us Christ became imj^cated in the 
suffering due to our sin. But this suffering, though 
necessary to the manifesting of the Kingdom of God, 
and to the revelation of the Divine ble^edness which 
could endure even upon the Cross, was not in itself the 
ground of Atonement. It was ideal humanity suffering 
the death unto sin. And into the fellowship of that 
humanity all may enter through faith, dying to sin, 
and thereby admitted to new Ufe in the God-consdous- 
ness of Christ. 

Since Christ, in order to take as up into the fellowship of His 
life, must enter into the fellowship of our life which is sinful, 
where sin is continually begetting suffering and evil. He suffered 
for the entire human race ; for to the whole race He chose to ally 
Himself. As High Priest, moreover. His sympathy with human 
guilt and ill-desert, or His sympathetic apprehension of it, which 
was the motive of His redemptive work, reached its highest 
pitch when it inspired Him to undergo death at the hands of 
sinners. Here was His victory over sin ; and, with it, over evil 
which sin brings in its train. Hence by the sufferings of Christ 
punishment may be said to be abolished, because in the communion 
of His blessed life, evil, which becomes a vanishing element, is 
no longer felt as a penalty. It is in His sufferings that we behold 
His holiness, and His blessedness also, which are seen to be 
invincible under the severest test. By entering into His suffer- 
ings, the conviction of His holiness and blessedness is brought 
home to us. The suffering of Christ is vicarious, in that His 
S)rmpathetic apprehension of sin is complete, even as regards 
those who are not themselves distressed by the consciousness of 
sin ; and in the sense that, being Himself sinless. He is not under 
obligation to suffer. His sympathetic compassion for men as 
sinners is strong enough to take in all ; it exhibits itself fully in 
His freely giving Himself up to death ; and it serves ever to 
complete and perfect our imperfect consciousness of sin.* 

* Fisher quotes this with some other passages from Dir ekristUcke 
Glaube, ii. i, § 51 ff. 
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This is a wonderful and a rich conception, containing 
within its scope not only the strong ethical feeling of 
Abdard but the more mystical intuitions of the early 
Greek fathers. And it is as wholly manward as the 
Satisfaction theory had been wholly Godward. Sin is 
not conceived as an offence against God, carrying with 
it guilt, and the impending wrath of God. It is rather 
a lower stage in the progress of human nature, from 
which it is raised by union with Christ. Only in such 
union does the sinner beqome conscious of ^ and strive 
to put it away. And in that effort guilt has already 
vanished. The sufferings which in the order of nature 
sin would bring upon us cease to be penal in character. 
The inward calm of Christ's own filial relation to God 
becomes ours. In Him we live. 

The effect of this half-ethical half-mystical treatment 
of the problem of Atonement was inmiediate and far- 
reaching. There was, of course, opposition from such 
orthodox writers as Steudel, but there were others who 
adopted Schleiermacher's ideas in whole or in part. 
Attention was especially directed to the failure of 
Schldermacher to assign any special function to the 
sufferings of Christ, His passive obedience, in distinction 
to His active obedience. C. I. Nitzsch,^ while directly 
following Schleiermacher's general treatment of the 
subject, endeavours to give a more real meaning to 
guilt and its remedy, separating expiation and recon- 
ciliation as things apart, each having its own function 
in the work of redemption. This extinction has lain 
at the very foundation of all Godward theories of Atone- 
ment from Anselm downwards. As we have seen, it 
has been defended as a central position by modem 
exponents of the Penal theory, such as Dale and Denney. 

^ {T7S7-1S6S) System iUrchnsilich4Lehr^ G. B. Stevens sums up his 
general position thus : " Christ unites Himself with us in suffering, and 
thus brings home to us both the evil of sin and the grace of God. InHis 
sympathy He bears the penalty of the worid's sin. But His work is 
wrought upon and in men ; it is a work of eolii^tenment, of inspiration, 
and of moral re-creation." This is just Schleiermacher's own standpoint. 
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All have insisted that until guilt is put away no recon- 
ciliation is possible. The reassertion of this principle 
by Nitzsch was therefore definitely a reversion towards 
the older orthodoxy. 

The same mediating tendency is to be seen in the 
turn given to Schleiermacher's position by R. Rothe.^ 
Rothe felt that Schleiermacher had given no adequate 
explanation of the changed status of the individual 
sinner. The hdiness of God cannot possibly forgive 
the sinner until he is freed from his sin, and yet he 
cannot be freed from his sin until he is actually forgiven. 
How was this dilenmia solved ? Rothe suggested that 
the function of the Atonement was to furnish God, as 
it were in advance, with a guarantee that sin will in the 
end be overcome. This guarantee is offered to God by 
Christ, who has fitted Hknself for the task by His life 
of perfect obedience. He achieved perfect harmony 
with God's will, perfect s)nmpathy with man, even in 
his sin. And therefore He suffered vicariously, suffering 
because by His self-identification with man He entered 
into man's own experience of evil and its consequences. 
It was the vicarious suffering of sympathy. And His 
sinless triumph over the suffering is the assurance of 
the destruction of sin, both to tiiose who trust Him 
and also to God. Upon His guarantee God may 
rightly give, and man may rightly receive, remission 
of sins.* 

The tendency shown in these writers to give some 
place at least to a Godward view of Atonement was 
destined to be cut short by the work of Albrecht Ritschl,' 
who may fairly be said to have dominated subsequent 
German thought, especially in what are known as 

^ (1799-Z867). See his DogmaHh, iL 36 fi. A useful summary in 
Fisher, op, cit, pp. 516 ff. 

> So also F. A. B. Nitzsoh, DogmaHh, pp. 490 fit. 

* (1822-1889). The references below are from JustifietUion tmd 
Reconciliation, a translation of the third volume of Ritschl's Dis christ- 
liche Lekre von def RecMferiigung und Versdhnung, Frequent reference 
has already been made to ^e first volume, which contains a histwy of 
the doctrine, and which has been translated separatdy. 
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Liberal Protestant circles. Ritschl states his general 
view of justification in the following manner : 

Justification, or the forgiveness of sins, as the religions expres- 
sion of that operation of God upon men which is fundament in 
Christianity, is the acceptance of sinners into that fellowship 
with God in which their salvation is to be realised and carried 
out into eternal life. 

Justification is conceivable as the removal of guilt and the 
consciousness of guilt, in so far as in the latter that contradiction 
to God which is realised in sin and expressed in guilt, works on 
as mistrust, and brings about moral separation from God. 

In so far as justification is viewed as effective, it must be 
conceived as reconciliation, of such a nature that while memory, 
indeed, preserves the pain felt at the sin which has been com- 
mitted, yet at the same time the place of mistrust towards God 
is taken by the positive assent of the will towards God and His 
saving purpose.^ 

This thesis is the text of Ritschl's great treatise, great 
despite its many difficulties of style and thought. It is 
dear at the very outset that the position taken up is 
entirely ethical in type, and that the resulting theory 
of Atonement will be wholly manward. And, indeed, 
the reduced Christology • which Ritschl adopts renders 
any other theory impossible to him. 

Ritschl at once breaks with the whole conception 
of the penal wrath of God. The anger of God has no 
meaning in the present. God already loves the sinner 
who is to be saved, whatever might be His attitude 
towards final persistence in sin. 

The authority of Holy Scripture gives us no right to 
relate the wrath of God to sinners as such, for ex hypothssi we 
conceive sinners to be known and chosen by God, as partakers 
in His Kingdom, and objects of His redemption from sin. If we 
assume that God foresees their final inclusion in His Kingdom, 
as theologians we have no alternative but to trace their redemp- 
tion back to His love in an unbroken Une. ' 

> P. 85. It is interesting to note, in view of what has been said 
above (see pp. 324 ff.), the remark that ** Justification, or the reception 
of sinners into the relation of children of God, must be referred to 
God under the attribute of Father." But this hint of modified Govem- 
mentalism is not developed in Ritschl's thought. 

• Chap. vi. • P. 333. 
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If we mutt aasnme that they are tiniien, then God loves even 
tinnen in view of their ideal destiny* to realise which He chooses 
them. Why sin should make this relationship unthinkable 
it is impossible to see. For even thong^ sin is active opposition 
to God's final end, yet persistence in such a course would make the 
love of God to sinners impossible only if in all cases sin were 
definitive and conscious opposition to His final end.^ 

Nor does Ritschl admit the value of the judicial 
metajdior. 

The forensic interpretation of Christ's priestly work conflicts 
in every respect with the religious interest of the Christian.* 

God's righteousness is not the righteousness of the 
judge, and is in no ¥^y opposed to His grace. 

The righteousness of inexorable retribution, which would 
be expreraed in the sentence Fiat jusHHm, p&reiU mundus, is 
not in itself a religious conception, nor is it the meaning of the 
righteousness which in the sources of the Old and New Testa- 
ments is ascribed to God. God's righteousness is His self- 
consistent and undeviating action in behalf of the salvation of 
the members of His community ; in essence it is identical with 
His grace.' 

A penal satisfaction to God is therefore wholly on- 
necessary, nor can it be possible that One who knew no 
guilt should regard His sufferings as in any sense penaL 

For Christ had no sense of guilt in His sufferings, consequentiy 
He cannot have regarded ti^em as punidunent, nor even as 
punishment accepted in the place of the guilty, or in order to 
deter men from sin.* 

Ritschl's whole conception of penal suffering is, 
indeed, wholly *unlike that of his opponents. He does 
not regard guilt as necessarily involving penal evils 
of an external kind. The guilt is itself the punishment, 
or at least constitutes the penal character of those evik 
which the guilty conscience accepts as penal. 

The sense of having forfeited one's right of Divine sonship, 
which forces one to regard an experience of external evils as a 

» P. 330. • P. 473. • Ibid, « P. 479. 
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Divine penalty, is the feeling of guilt that separates from God. 
. . . Divine punishment must be constituted precisely by the 
consciousness of guilt, as being an index of the forfeiture of access 
to God or of Divine sonshipA 

Sin and guilt are therefore identical with the interrup- 
tion of fellowship with God, and it is to the restoring of 
that fellowship that Atonement is directed. Ritschl 
seems to have little of the evangelical sense of the 
urgency of sin. 

In so far as men, regarded as sinners both in their individual 
capacity and as a whole, are objects of the redemption and 
reconciliation made possible by the love of God, sin is estimated 
by God, not as the final purpose of opposition to the known will 
of God, but as ignorance.* 

How then did Christ bring about the Atonement ? 
In the first place He Himself preserved, unbroken the 
experience of the fellowship of God. 

For since Christ was the first to possess complete and ex- 
haustive knowledge of God, He is therefore also the first who 
was qualified in the true and final manner to exercise that fellow- 
ship with God which was the aim of every religion, and to experi- 
ence in Himself in its fulness the reciprocal and saving influence 
of God.» 

The whole object of His life was to bring men into 
this same fellowship with God. 

Christ lives with the intention of transmitting to His disciples 
His own fellowship with God.* 

And this is accomplished, not by any expiation or 
satisfaction offered to God, but by introducing men into 
the membership of the Church, the Kingdom of God, 
which is the community of those who share Christ's 
own consciousness of sonship. 

When Christ reconciles sinners with God, He establishes 
peace for them Godwards, and does it in such a way that they 
enter His community. This is a very different thing from the 
literal exposition of that formula, namely, that Christ reconciled 

1 P. 365. • P. 384. • P- 475. « P. 476. 
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God with the sins of pre-Christiaii humanity, brought Him into 
a state of peace with their sins. For God did not enter into 
the relation of peace with pre-Christian humanity, but humanity, 
in the form of the community of Christ, attained to peace wiUi 
God. Therefore Christ's expiation of the sins of humanity . . . 
can have no reference to God.^ 

The individual can experience the peculiar e£Fect which 
proceeds from Christ only in connexion with the community 
founded by Him, and on the presupposition of its existence. 
. . . For religion is alwa3rs social. Christ did not aim at any 
action upon men which would merely be a moral instruction 
of individuals.* 

It is dear that we have here the Moral theory in 
one of its purest forms. The mysticism of Schlder- 
madier has been repudiated utterly,' though many 
traces of its influence remain. The whole conception 
of fellowship, the very corner-stone of the theory, is 
interpreted upon ethical, or social, lines. Ritschl r^urds 
Christ as the great Teacher, the Founder of a sodety 
wherein men may find the fellowship for which they have 
alwa}^ sought. But the Divine Healer of guilty souls 
seems to have passed out of his view. He has little to 
say of Christ's death. That was encountered " as a 
consequence of faithfulness to His vocation." ^ 

Therefore, these sufferings, which, by His enduring of them 
even to the death, He made morally His own, are manifestations 
of His loyalty to His vocation, and for Christ Hims$lf come into 
account solely from this point of view.* 

Thus the death of Christ is regarded as having exactly 
the same purpose as His life. It was one great mani- 
festation of perfect holiness, perfect obedience, perfect 
fellowship with God. And by that manifestation sin 
was condemned. It could not stand in the presence of 
the light. 

» P. 569. « P. 578. 

* Ritschl's abhorrence of mjrstidsm of the mediaeval type led him 
to reject all mysticism. He failed completely to see that the practical 
and doctrinal excesses of mystics did not render wholly untrue the 
fact of experience for which they stood. 

« P. 479. * P. 448. The italics are Ritschl's own. 
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And still we are left with the great difl&culty, the 
difficulty that must always face all purely ethical 
theories of Atonement — How is man enabled to receive 
this manifestation of Divine fellowship ? The Example 
is there indeed, but how shall eyes blinded with sin 
perceive it, how shall those who are chained by sin — 
and the metaphor is no mere metaphor — rise up and 
follow ? That Liberal Protestantism of to-day which 
takes its inspiration from Ritschl has yet to give us an 
answer. 

We can do no more than mention the very similar 
movement of thought which has shown itself in recent 
French theology, largely under the influence of "\^net,^ 
who is called by Stevens " the French Schleiermacher." 
It must suffice here to quote a single passage from 
Sabatier,* which may be set beside those from Ritschl 
already given. Sabatier's general thesis is that penitence 
is the oriy satisfaction which God requires. Tlie whole 
object of Christ's life, culminating in His death, is to 
evoke this penitence. His death 

... is the most powerful appeal to repentance which humanity 
has ever heard, and also the most efficacious, the most fruitful 
in marvellous results. The cross is the expiation of sins only 
because it is the cause of the repentance to which remission is 
promised. The more I have reflected upon it, the more have I 
arrived at this firm conviction, that there is in the moral world, 
and before the God of the Gospel, no other expiatioi} but 
repentance, that is to say, this inner drama of the conscience in 
which man dies to sin and rises again to the life of righteousness. 
There is nothing greater nor better, for repentance is the destruc- 
tion of the sin and the salvation of the sinner ; it is the accom- 
plishment in us of the work of God.' 

This more extreme type of Moral theory has exercised 
a very considerable influence in English theology, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. America has perhaps, upon 

^ (1797-1847)* For a sketch of this movement, as illustrated in 
the writings of Bouvier (1826-1893) and Sabatier (1839-1901), see 
Stevens, op, cii. pp. 227-230. 

> La Doctrine ds P Expiation et son Elation hisiorigus. See pp. Z05 ff. 

• lb. Cited by Stevens, p. 229. 

Z 
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the whole, been less conservative than England in this 
respGct, though the first and greatest American writer 
of this school, Horace Bushndl,^ is. in form at least, 
far less removed from the spirit of orthodoxy than 
are the followers of Schleiermacher. Throughout his 
writings he uses the language of the Penal and Rectoral 
theories in a remarkable degree. The third section of 
his great book, The Vicarious Sacrifice, has for headings 
such {durases as " Legal Enforcements not Diminished," 
"God's Rectoral Honour efifectively Maintained." 
And the very title of the book itself suggests the ordinary 
Calvinistic point of view. And yet Bushnell is in fact 
one of the most radical and most powerful critics of 
conventional Protestant theology. He completely 
rejects both the Penal and the Rectoral theory, and, 
while adopting much of their terminology, expounds it 
upon ethical lines. 

His main principles are two in number : 
I. Love, or sympathy, is vicarious in character, 
whether in man or in God. The sacrifice of Christ is the 
supreme instance of this, vicarious because it is love. 
It does not differ in kind but in degree from human 
suffering endured for love's sake. 

He suffered simply what was incidental to His love, and the 
works to which love prompted, just as any missionary suffers 
what belongs to the work oi love he is in. It was a vicarious 
suffering in no way peculiar to Him, save in degree.* 

Satisfaction and Penal theories alike fail, BushneU 
says, because they fail to express the true principle of sub- 
stitution, not regarding the Cross as simply due to love. 

Here then we have the true law of interpretation, when the 
vicarious relation of Christ to our sins comes into view. It 
does not mean that He takes them Uterally upon Him, as some 
of the old theologians and a very few modems appear to believe ; 
it does not mean that He took tiieir iU desert upon Him by some 

^ God in Christ (1849), The Vicarious Sacrifice (z866). Forgiveness 
and Law (1874). 

* The Vicarious Sacrifice (xst ed., London), p. 68. 
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msrsterions act of impiitation, or had their punishment trans- 
ferred to His Person. A sickness might possibly be transferred 
but a sin cannot by any rational possibility. It does not mean 
that He literally came into the hell of our retributive evils under 
sin, and satisfied, by His own suffering, the violated justice of 
God ; for that kind of penal suffering would satisfy nothing but 
the very worst injustice. No, but the bearing of our sins does 
mean, that Christ bore them on His feeling, became inserted into 
their bad lot by His S3rmpathy as a friend, 3delded up Himself 
and His life, even, to an effort of restoring mercy ; in a word, 
that He bore our sins in just the same sense that He bore our 
sicknesses. Understand that love itself is an essentially vicarious 
principle, and the solution is no longer difficult.^ 

The true and simple account of His suffering is, that He had 
such a heart as would not suffer Him to be turned away from us, 
and that He suffered for us even as love must willingly suffer for its 
enemy. The beauty and power of His sacrifice is, that He suffers 
morally and because of His simple excellence, and not to fill a 
contrived place in a scheme of legal justification. He scarcely 
minds how much He suffers, or how, if only He can do love's work.* 

2. But Bushnell does not break completely with the 
past and utterly disregard the demands of justice as 
resting upon supreme law. He retains, in fact, the 
essential feature of the Satisfaction theories, but prevents 
the coi^ct between God's justice and His mercy by 
separating Eternal Law from the Being of God. Eternal 
Law is prior and supreme, independent even of God, 
who first obeyed it, and before His government, which 
asserts and maintains it. 

It is very obvious to any thoughtful person, that, in order of 
reason, whatever may be true as respects order in time, there was 
law before God's will, and before His instituting act ; viz. that 
necessary, everlasting, ideal, law of Right, which simply to 
think is to be for ever obliged by it. . . . And this allegiamce to 
an idea, viz. right, was Aa righteousness — ^the sum of aU His 
perfections, and the root and spring, in that manner, of aU He 
governs for, or by instituted government maintains.' 

But the rule of Eternal Law was broken by man's sin. 
Man, once fallen, could not himself recover the integrity 
of his allegiance. The Law itself was "trampled in 
dishonour." 

» IK p. II. • lb. p. 6g. • lb. p. 187 f. 
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Is there anjrthing that God win certainly undertake ? His 
infinite rigfateonsness contains the answer ; for by that He is 
everlastingly fastened, in profonndest homage, to the law. and 
abont as certainly to the wdl-being of all moral natures related, 
with Himself, to the law. He will therefore regard Himself 
as elected, by His own transcendent powers of will and working, 
to assume the charge of a Rnler. and will institute government ; 
contriving by what assertions of authority, supported by what 
measures. He may rmnforce the impersonal law and repair its 
broken sway. . . . Nor is it a matter very widely different, that 
He win undertake the redemption or restoration of the fanen race, 
or races ; for He can hardly do for the law broken down aU that 
He would, without recovering the disobedient to their fuU homage 
and anegiance. Besides, they are feUow-natures with Himself, 
and the righteous love He bears them wiU unite Him to their 
fallen state, in acts of tenderest sacrifice. And so the instituted 
government and the redeeming sacrifice wiU begin together, at 
the same date and point.^ 

By the application of these two principles Bushnell 
imposes a completely new meaning upon the old juridical 
metaphors. It is no longer a matter of the first import- 
ance that the penalties of the law should be paid in full, 
or satisfaction made to its injured honour. As a matter 
of fact, Bushnell declares, Christ paid very high honour 
to the law, but this was not His main task. It was no 
satisfaction that was needed, but a transformation of the 
hearts of men, bringing them back under the sway of that 
Eternal Law, the allegiance of which they had flouted. 

By the previous exposition. Christ is shown to be a Saviour, 
not as being a ground of justification, but as being the Moral 
Power of God upon us. so a power of salvation. His wcM-k 
terminates, not in the rdease of penalties by due compensation, 
but in the transformation of character, and the rescue, in that 
manner, of guilty men from the retributive causations provoked 
by their sin. He does not prepare the remission of sins by a 
mere letting go. but He executes the remission, by taking away 
the sins, and dispensing the justification of life. This one word 
Life is the condensed import of aU that He is. or undertakes to be.* 

* lb. pp. 195 f. 

s Op. cit. p. 383. Of. pp. 359 f.. the passage misquoted and attacked 
by Dsde. What Bushndl actually says is that a remission which is 
" only a kind of formality . ^ . carries practically no discharge at 
all," and that therefore some fuller and deeper conception is needed. 
See p. 31 5i and note. 
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And, most clearly of all : 

The general conclusion is, that all the Scripture symbols 
coincide, as nearly as may be, in the one ruling conception, that 
Christ is here in the world to be a power on character — to cleanse, 
to wash, to purify, to regenerate, new-create, make free, invest 
in the righteousness of God, the guilty souls of mankind. 
Beyond that nothing plainly is wanted, and therefore there is 
nothing to be found.^ 

It would not be true to say that Bushnell wholly 
ignores the Godward, juridical, aspects of Atonement, 
but he quite expUdtly assigns to them a secondary 
position. The great primary truth is the change wrought 
in the heart of man, by what he terms the " moral 
power " of God. 

When He commands — " Let there be light " — and the new 
sprung day flashes athwart all orbs and skies, it is indeed a 
mighty and sublime power that He wields, but His great character 
in good, what He is, and loves to do, and is willing to suffer, as 
discovered in the incarnate mission of Jesus — ^how much vaster, 
and nobler, and more sovereign, is the power, new-creating all 
the fallen sentiments, affinities and choices of souls ! It did not 
burst fiat-like on the world, six thousand years ago, and stop, 
but it flows out continuously, as a river of great sentiment, 
bathing men's feelings as a power of life, raising their conceptions 
of good and of God, and dissolving their bcul will into conscious 
a£&nity with His. Doing this from age to age, it will finally 
transform, we can easily believe, the general apostasy and 
corruption of mankind.* 

Forgiveness is thus executed by an inward change — 
though, indeed, it is not possible to feel that Bushnell 
gives us any dear suggestion as to how this change comes 
about. Such passages as the above suggest a merely 
sentimental or emotional view of Atonement. This, 
however, he tries to counterbalance by his conception 
of Eternal Law. No ground of forgiveness is needed, 
he says, but only that the forgiveness be executed in a 
way to save all the great interest of eternal authority 
and government. 

* lb. p. 41a. ■ lb. pp. 129 f. 
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This in itself sounds like the Rectoral theory, which, 
however, Bushnell is very far from maintaining. It 
is not upon any Godward aspect that he dwells, bat 
upon the attitude of Christ, and of God Himself, to the 
Eternal Law.^ Christ honours the law by His obedience, 
revealing God's own everlasting obedience, by His 
Incarnation, in which the Law is incarnate, and thereby 
brought home to men, by His sacrifice, offered as much 
for tixe sanctification of the Law as for our recovery. 
And thus Bushnell comes to the remarkable result that 
the Death of Christ has nothing directly to do with the 
Atonement. It was due simply to the fact that Christ 
would do nothing to interfere with God's instituted 
government, and the system of " retributive causes " 
ujdield thereby. That was His payment of honour, 
lUs " compensation," to the Law. 

Nothing, in short, is so conspicuous, in the vicarious suffering 
and death of Christ, as the solemn deference He pays to God's 
instituted justice in the world, and even to the causes from which 
He comes to redeem.* 

But this is still secondary. There is no doctrine of an 
infinitely sufficient satisfaction.' The re-establishment 
of the law in the hearts of men as a Uving power is the 
all-important work of Christ. 

We have in Bushnell the curious i^enomenon of a 
writer who holds to the retributive view of punishment 
and yet does not accept the Penal theory of Atonement. 
Retribution is seen in the action of the fixed laws of 
nature, by which sin works out its own punishment 

To us the effects of sin are its curse, and the laws of retribu- 
tion, set in deep and firm in the economy of nature itself, are 
God's appointed ministers of j ustice. In this maimer we conceive 
that everything up to the stars — ^the whole realm of causes — 
is arranged to be, in some sense, the executive organ of God's 
moral retribution. Accordingly, the moment any sin breaks out. 

> Of. Dale, op, cU, cb. is., which is undoubtedly influenced by 
Bushndl's conception. 

• Op, cit, p. 3a8. • Ct p. 33a. 
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all the causes set against it fall to being cnrses upon it. . . . 
Now this state of corporate evil is what the Scriptures call the 
curse ; and it is directly into this that Christ is entered by His 
incarnation. In this taking of the flesh, he becomes a true 
member of the race, subject to all the corporate liabilities of His 
bad relationship. The world is now to Him what it is to us ; 
save that the retributive causations reach Him only in a public 
way, and never as a sufferer on His own account.^ 

Thus it was that He came into the curse and bore it for us. 
Not that He endures so much of suffering as having it penally 
upon Him — He has no such thought — and yet He is in it, as 
being under all the corporate liabiUties of the race. He had never 
undertaken to bear God's punishments for us, but had come down 
simply in love, to the great river of retributive causes where we 
were drowning, to pluck us out ; and instead of asking the river 
to stop for I^m, He bids it still flow on, descending directly 
into the elemental rage and tumult, to bring us away.* 

Bushnell's later book, Forgiveness and Law, was 
intended to replace the middle diapters of The Vicarious 
Sacrifice, and to offer a more adequate exposition of the 
Godward aspect of Atonement. Wiih this purpose he 
asserted " a real propitiation of God/' ' a conception 
which his doctrine of Eternal Law had hitherto enabled 
him to avoid. Forgiveness, he says, involves for God 
both such a sympathy with the sinner as virtually 
takes his nature, and also a " making cost " to Himself 
in that nature by suffering, or expense, or painstaking 
sacrifice or labour. 

The Vicarious Sacrifice has exercised a very wide 
influence in American theology, though Bushnell's 
followers have to a great extent discarded his legal and 
rectoral terminology. His ethical interpretation of the 
Atonement has survived its companion doctrine of 
Eternal Law, of which little has been heard in recent 
years. And thus the breach with the Penal theory 
has tended to grow wider. We may notice two typiod 
writers. 

W. Newton Clarke ^ sees in the Cross the revelation of 
God as the sin-bearer. 

» lb, pp. 324 f. • f^' P' 327. • P- la- 

^ An OuUim of ChtisHan Th^ohgy (1698). 
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The action of Ggd in the work of Christ was self-expression 
with reference to sin— expression of God as hating sin. as Saviour 
to sinners, and as sin-bearer. The twofold object in making 
this expression was to win men and to satisfy God. In Christ 
this expression of God was made within humanity.^ 

It is because God loves men that sin must be a 
burden upon His heart, since it is ruining those whom 
He loves. He endures by sympathy. 

It is the glory of God that He can bear : and upon God comes 
all the burden of endurance and endeavour that sin casts upon a 
Saviour. Upon Him it comes from all the sin of the world, and 
all the time. AU that the pure One must feel in contact with evil 
He is made to endure, and upon Him is laid ail the burden of 
endeavour against it that a Saviour-God can bear. . . . Sin 
burdens God.* 

And this suffering is redemptive, and God would 
wish to substitute it for all other suffering. 

Penal suffering comes uncalled, except by sin itself, according 
to God's own order, and is sure to follow sin. Love's suffering 
for the sake of salvation comes when some one is willing to bear 
it, as God is. If this gladly endured pain of saving love could 
render needless all penal suffering by bringing sinners out of sin, 
the thing dearest to God would be done.* 

And the suffering of Christ was not penal, but just 
such suffering as God Himself endures, only limited by 
human nature. His life was a revelation of the way in 
which God endures that He may save. 

In all this God was representing and expressing to men the 
fact of His own sin-bearing.* 

And so God Himself is satisfied. 

There is no question here, as we have seen elsewhere, of 

satisfjdng law. or primitive justice. But there is a question of 

satisfying God Himself, the same God who is ever bearing sin 

that He may save sinners. Such a God could not be satisfied 

>hout opening His heart to those whose sin He was bearing. 

^ is eternally satisfied with the suffering of love for sinners 

^^ '^sires that it may take the place of aU other suffering for 

?"^» . ^ would seem plsdnly essential to His complete satisfaction. 

in His reii^o n to sin, that this fact should become known to men.* 

1 {*. ed. i3-,<)04), p. 339. ■ lb. p. 343- • lb. p. 344- 

* /ft. p. 347. • lb. p. 34fi. 
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And this expression of God's sin*bearing is what is 
meant by " propitiation." 

God alone can set forth His righteousness in a full and satis- 
factory exhibition. This He may do, and if He does this it may 
be said that propitiation proceeds from Him. This is what in 
Christ has actually occurred. Through the life and death of 
Christ God has given expression, for His own satisfaction as well 
as for the sake of winning men, to the truth that by voluntary 
and perpetual sin-bearing He is doing all that His own demand 
requires for the saving of sinful men.^ 

The vicarious element in this life and death is that real 
vicarious element which comes from community of life, depth of 
sympathy, and intensity of love.* 

And thus Christ's work was human in character, 

. . . but the degree of it is beyond our reach, because of the 
divineness of His sympathy.* 

The language is different. The conception of God 
is more personal and so more adequate. The rectoral 
metaphors are discarded. But the position is in aU 
essentials similar to that of Bushnell.^ 

A very similar point of view is defended by G. B. 
Stevens, in the book so often quoted in the above pages.^ 
He expresses his adherence to the Moral theory quite 
definitely. 

The moral view of the work of Christ — ^the interpretation 
which construes it in terms of personal relationship and influence 
— is the truest and most satisfactory conception which we are 
able to form of His mission, life-work, and passion. 

The term " righteousness " is explained as covering 
both God's mercy and His holiness. It is God's justice 
to Himself, His benevolence to man. 

To define righteousness in the narrow sense of retributive 
justice, the impulse and necessity to punish, is radically un- 
scriptural and involves a series of inferences and corollaries 
which are incongruous with the Christian concept of God. 

* /6. p. 349. ■ Jb, p. 353. • Ibid. 

^ For a more detailed statement of a very similar position of. 
T. V. Tymms, The Christian Idea of Atonement (1904). 

* The Christian Doctrine of Salvation (1905). The following quota- 
tions are taken from the summary, pp. 532-6. 
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And thus Christ's passion satisfies not merely one 
attribute of God but aJl His nature. His " total moral 
perfection." 

His passion is the consummate revelation of the Divine love 
because it shows what love is willing to do, and what it is its 
very nature to do, in order to save. It reveals what sin is, since 
it shows how a sinful world treats perfect love. The passion 
of Christ thus exhibits the sinfulness of the world on the back- 
ground of perfect holiness. 

And how does this save man? This has always 
been the difficulty of the Moral theory. Stevens gives 
substantially the same answer as RitsdiL 

Christ saves men by bringing them into fellowship with God. 
by enabling them to realise the life of sonship to God, which is 
their true design and destiny, and by founding and fostering by 
the Spirit of iHb life among and in men the Kingdom of the God- 
like. . . . Christ saves men from sin by saving them to holiness. 
To represent the death of Christ as a device whose primary 
intention is to provide an escape from penalty, is to adopt too 
negative a conception of salvation and to lay the chief stress upon 
a subordinate aspect of it. 

The death of Christ is thus not the ground of foigive- 
ness, but rather its outcome and expression. It is the 
method of grace, whereby God's eternal willingness to 
save is revealed. 

Christ atones for sin in the sense of judging, condemning, and 
abolishing it. He is substituted for men in the sense in which 
perfect love takes the place and bears the burdens of its objects. 
He gives the ransom which love always pays in its vicarious 
devotion. But this is no mere transactional procedure done out- 
side of us. We must enter into its meaning and make it our very 
own. We must die with Christ in self-giving if we would rise 
and walk with Him in newness of life. His work avails for us by 
our appropriation of His Spirit and by the realisation of His 
law of life within us. 

Thus God only appears as Judge to the sinner in 
his sin. Christ enables us to see Hun as He really is. 
But how is this "enabling" wrought Stevens' next 
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section seems to show a trace of the impatience of one 
who has no very dear answer to an awkward question. 

Christ's whole aim was to induce men to desire and accept 
pardon. His death created no new fact in God. His mission 
was to incite mankind to faith in the infinite love of God. When 
men thus see Christ in love bearing the burdens of their sins in 
His profound sympathy and suffering, how can they help hating 
their sin ? They must see that God will save at whatever cost 
of suffering. 

And so Christ's work is a revelation of the truth 
of " eternal atonement." 

In the work of Christ we behold a transcript of the eternal 
passion of the heart of God on account of sin. Over against the 
sin which pierces the Saviour's heart we see the holy love which 
will not abandon us and let us be lost to itself. 

Salvation is no mere acquittal, a letting-go or remission ; 
it is a recovery to God-likeness, to holiness, and all that Christ 
does to save us is an assertion and maintenance of the standard 
of holiness. 

Yet Stevens insists that this is no mere provision for, 
but an actual work of, salvation. It is objective, not 
subjective, since it is 

... a real moral recovery of men from sin to goodness. 

The final sentences are slightly more mystical in 
language, perhaps not intentionally, but convey the 
same idea. 

Christ saves us by taking us into the fellowship of His own life 
of perfect love and sacrifice and by introducing us into a sonship 
to God like His own. . . . Man can come to himself only as he 
comes to God in free obedience and love. This recovery of man 
alone can satisfy God. It is God's nature to seek and to save ; 
for Him to do that is not to be doing something extraordinary, 
peculiar, and special ; it is not an exceptional, but a natural, 
procedure. Hence atonement is a perpetual, eternal, work cd 
God. 

Of the intensely idigious character of such a concep- 
tion of Atonement there can be no doubt. Its great 
strength is in its stem refusal to believe an3^hing less 
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than the highest of God, to bind Him by any metaphcn: 
which would make his action appear partial and one- 
sided. So too it is of the highest value that emphasis 
should be laid on the truth that that which on the 
temporal plane was wrought by Christ once and for all 
must have an eternal meaning for God Himself. Other- 
wise, indeed, Christ did not reveal the Father. Yet it 
is difficult not to feel that there is still something in- 
complete in these forms of Moral theory. The old 
chaige that they are too subjective is perhaps untrue. 
A revelation of love is quite as objective a fact as an 
endurance of vicarious penal suffering. But they do 
not seem to have attained to a full interpretation of 
the meaning of love, in its direct application to the 
souls of men. There is no clear conception of sin as 
a positive power of evil in the soul and no account of 
the way in which the soul is enabled to break away 
from this power, to enter the fellowship of the sons of 
God. We need the Moral theory, but he who is 
oppressed with the sense of guilt must be given some- 
thing clearer and more definite before the burden will 
roll away to the foot of the Cross. He must know that 
God's action through Christ is no mere general display 
of love, but that it has a direct meaning for each 
individual sinner. The Penal and Rectoral conceptions, 
inadequate as they are, have at least this power of 
definite appeal. And no form of Moral theory will win 
general assent until it is able to do justice to the truths 
for which they have so long stood. The Gospel that is 
with power is not " Christ died for men," but " Christ 
died for me." And this Gospel means nothing unless 
it means that Christ's death has a real relation to my 
sins, and not merely to sin in general, that Christ's life 
is not something apart from me, but a reality in whidi 
I, freed from sin, may find my own true life. 

In England a theological development has taken 
place very similar to that in America, and in close 
touch with it. A dominant factor, indeed, has been 
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Bushnell's The Vicarious Sacrifice, published in London 
as well as in the United States. But the classical 
English exposition of the Moral theory is that of J. 
M'Leod Campbell,* written ten years before the publica- 
tion of Bushnell's treatise, and rendered the more 
influential through the persecution of its author, who 
in 1831 was excluded from the ministry of the Scottish 
Church for his denial of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
Limited Atonement. 

As is natural, in view of the controversies of his 
earlier life, M'Leod Campbell writes with the old«r 
Protestant orthodoxy directly in view. The earlier 
part of his book contains admirable and sympathetic 
sketches of Luther and Calvin, of the stem form which 
their doctrine took in the hands of Owen and Edwards, 
and of its later rectoral modifications. From every 
form of Calvinism he himself recoils, seeing in aU penal 
language a denial of the truth that the love of God 
must be prior to Atonement, and not its consequence. 

An atonement to make God gracious, to move Him to com- 
passion, to turn His heart toward those from whom sin had 
alienated His love, it would, indeed, be difficult to believe in ; 
for, if it were needed, it would be impossible. To awaken to the 
sense of the need of such an atonement would certainly be to 
awaken to utter and absolute despair. But the Scriptures do 
not speak of such an atonement ; for they do not represent the 
love of God to man as the effect, and the atonement of Christ 
as the cause, but — ^just the contrary — ^they represent the love 
of God as the cause, and the atonement as the effect.* 

The first demand which the gospel makes upon us in relation 
to the atonement is, that we beheve that there is forgiveness with 
God, Forgiveness — that is, love to an enemy surviving his 
enmity, and which, notwithstanding his enmity, can act towards 
him for his good ; this we must be able to believe to be in God 
towards us, in order that we may be able to believe in the atone- 
ment. ... If God provides the atonement then forgiveness 
must precede atonement ; and the atonement must be the form 
of the manifestation of the forgiving love of God, not its cause.' 

1 The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to Remission of 
Sins and Eternal Life (1856). The references below are to the 3rd 
ed. (1869). For a good criticism see Moberly, op. cit. pp. 396 ff. 

* Op. cii. p. 20. * lb. p. t8. 
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Hetherefore regards it as impossible that the sufferings 
of Christ can have been in any sense a punishment of 
sin. They were not something external, imposed upon 
Him. 

U the siniulness of sin, and the misery to which it exposed 
sinners, were painful to Christ because of His holiness and love, 
then must they have been painful in propoTtion to His holiness 
and love.* 

It seems to me impossible to contemplate the agony of holiness 
and love in the realisation of the evil of sin and of the misery 
of sinners, as penal suffering. Let my reader endeavour to 
realise the thought : The sufferer suffers what He suffers just 
ikroHgh seeing sin and sinners with God's eyes, and feeling in 
reference to them with God's heart. Is such suffering a punishment f 
Is God, in causing such a divine experience in humanity, inflicting 
a punishment ? There can be but one answer.* 

The sufferings of Christ are due to His perfect, Divine 
sympathy. They are 

. . . the sorrows of holy love endured in realising our sin and 
misery.* 

And thus on the manward side the Atonement consists 
in the manifestation, through Christ, of the attitude of 
God towards sin and sinner — His hatred of sin. His 
unfailing love for the sixmer. Christ's sufferings 

• , . are themselves the expression of the divine mind regarding 
our sins, and a manifestation by the Son of what our sins are to 
the Father's heart> 

It is manifest, if we consider it, that Christ's own long-suffering 
love was the revelation to those who should see the Father in 
the Son, of that forgiving love in God to which Christ's inter- 
cession for men would be addressed.* 

But this exhibition of the Divine sympathy and love 
is by no means the whole of the mediatorial work of 
Christ. M'Leod Campbell is very far from ignoring the 
Godward aspect of Atonement. 

We have to consider also His dealing with God on behalf 
of men.* 

> lb. p. X15. • lb, p. X17. » lb, p. 233. 

* Ihid, • lb, p. 135. • lb, p. 134. 
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He believes that the various f onns of the Satisfaction 
theory have erred not so much in their belief that the 
justice or holiness of God demands a satisfaction as in 
the kind of satisfaction which they had regarded as 
necessary to meet that demand. Christ does " deal 
with God " on man's behalf, but the God with whom He 
deals is not merely just but loving, and His love and His 
justice are one. M'Leod Campbdl takes as his starting 
point a suggestion made by Jonathan Edwards, who had 
argued that 

There most needs be, " either an equivalent punishment or 
an equivalent sorrow and repentance." ^ 

Edwards himself had assumed that only the first alter- 
native was possible. 

But, upon the assumption of that identification of Himself 
with those whom He came to save, on ^e part of the Saviour, 
which is the foundation of Edwards' whole S3rstem, it may at 
the least be said, that the Mediator had the two alternatives 
open to His choice,— either to endure for sinners an equivalent 
punishment, or to experience in reference to their sin, and 
present to God on their behalf, an adequate sorrow and repent- 
ance. . . . But the latter equivalent, which also is surely the 
higher and more exceUent, being a moral and spiritual satis- 
faction, was, as we have now seen, of necessity present in Christ's 
dealing with the Father on our behalf.* 

Thus M'Leod Campbell regards the Atonement as the 
offering of a perfect penitence for human sin, the perfect 
acceptance of God's hatred of sin and wrath against sin 
as just. 

That oneness of mind with the Father, which towards man 
took the form of condemnation of sin, would in the Son's dealing 
with the Father in the relation to our sins, take the form of a 
perfect confession of our sins. This confession, as to its own 
nature, must have been a perfect Amen in humanity to the judg- 
ment of God on the sin of man. Such an Amen was due in the 
truth of things. He who was the truth could not be in humanity 
and not utter it, — and it was necessarily a first step in dealing 
with the Father on our behalf.' 

^ lb, p. 137 (citing Satisfaction for Sin, eh. ii.lz-3). 
» Ibid. » lb. pp. 135 f. 
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And in this acceptance of God's sentence upon sin was 
involved the acceptance of death as the wages appointed 
in God's law for sin. 

As our Lord truly tasted death, so to Him alone had death 
its perfect meaning as the wages of sin, for in Him alone was 
there full entrance into the mind of God towards sin, and perfect 
unity with that mind. . . . The tasting of death in full realisa- 
tion of what it is that God who gave life should recall it, holding 
it forfeited, was only possible to perfect holiness. . . . We can 
see the fitness of the presence of this element in Christ's cup 
of suffering, and that His perfect realisation of the relation of 
death to sin naturally connected itself with the confession of 
the righteousness of the divine condenmation on sin. . . . Had 
sin existed in men as mere spirits death could not have been 
the wages of sin, and any response to the divine mind concerning 
sin which would have been an atonement for their sin could 
only have had spiritual elements ; but man being by the con- 
stitution of humanity capable of death, and death having come 
as the wages of sin, it was not simply sin that had to be dealt 
with, but an existing law with its penalty of death, and that 
death as already incurred. So it was not only the Divine mind 
that had to be responded to, but also that expression of the 
Divine mind which was contained in God's making death the 
wages of sin.^ 

It is clear that there is a very strong transactional 
element in M'Leod Campbell's thought. He is by no 
means an exponent of the Moral theory as efficient in 
itself to describe the work of redemption. Again and 
again he emphasizes the '* deaUng with God " under- 
taken by Christ upon man's behalf. And while he 
repudiates substitutionary language he does not alto- 
gether avoid the danger, to which the older Godward 
theories had been liable, of making it appear that the 
action of Christ was something apart from men. Such 
phrases as " deaUng with God on behalf of men/' " a 
perfect confession of our sins," suggest contrast rather 
than identity as the relation of Christ to humanity. The 
real underl3Hing thought, as Moberly has pointed out,^ 
is that in Christ humanity offers a perfect penitence to 

1 76. pp. 30a ff. > op, cU, pp. 40a ff. 
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God, for its own sin. The " dealing with God " is not 
vicarious. It is wholly the work of Christ, yet by that 
very fact it is man's also. Neglect to emphasize this 
truth has made it appear that M'Leod Campbell regards 
Christ's work as consisting in a twofold exhibition, 
the exhibition by Christ of God's love to man and of 
man's penitence to God. But this provides no real 
mediation wherein love and penitence may meet. It 
makes no real use of the great fact of the Incarnation. 
God's love is not merely e^bited in Christ, but through 
His mystical union with humanity is made operative 
and powerful upon and in the heart of man himself. 
Man's penitence is not offered to Grod by Another, but 
in Christ man makes the offering Himself, in Christ 
man confesses the justice of the wajrs of Grod. And this 
is M'Leod Campbell's true thought. It is his meaning 
when he speaks of the " Amen in humanity," yet he 
never gives clear expression to the identity of that 
humanity in Christ and in aU mankind, and in such 
passages as the following, despite the truth and gran- 
deur of the conception of faith which they involve, 
there still seems to rise up some barrier between the 
being of man and that of Him who is the Life of man. 

Our faith is, in truth, the Amen of our individual spirits, to 
that deep, multiform, all-embracing, harmonious Amen of 
humanity, in the person of the Son of God, to the mind and 
heart of the Father in relation to man, — ^the divine wrath and 
the Divine mercy, which is the atonement.^ 

There is an effort in the direction of the PauUne 
mjrstidsm, but the strong simplicity and directness of 
the Pauline " In Christ " is lacking here. And often 
there is no suggestion of this thought at all, and the 
impression conveyed is that left by the book upon Dr. 
Dale, viz. that Christ " simply made a confession of 
sin in our name." * 

This weakness, rather of expression than of real 

> lb, p. 225. ■ Op. cH. p. 482. 

2 A 
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thought, is shown in M'Leod Campbell's treatment of 
the Cry from the Cross, " My God, my (Jod, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me ? " He assumes that it cannot mean 
that Christ was actually forsaken, since He was then in 
the very act of offering to God a perfect penitence on 
man's behalf. And therefore he sees in it all the 
confidence of the later verses of Psalm 22, an expression 
not of despair but of glad assurance. But this is to 
separate Christ from that fallen humanity with which 
He is one, a humanity separate from God aiKl in despair, 
by the fact of sin. M'Leod Campbell implies that 
Christ cannot have entered into this separation. But, 
if not, was He perfect Man ? 

A very similar protest against the current Calvinism 
¥ras made by the the(dogians of the " Broad Church " 
school, who were much influenced by such writers as 
Erskine of Linlathen and M'Leod Campbell, and 
emphasized the importance of the conception of 
God as Father, who brings about the Atonement in 
love. 

The protagonist of this school was F. D. Maurice,^ 
who criticizes penal conceptions very strongly, from the 
standpoint of the Moral theory, though his own positive 
thought is not very clearly defined. He quotes with 
approval the position of an objector to ordinary evan- 
gelical theology. 

We prefer our carnal notion of justice to your spiritual 
one. We can forgive a fellow-creature a wrong done to us, 
without exacting an equivalent for it ; we blame ourselves if 
we do not. . . . We do not feel that punishment is a satis- 
faction to our minds ; we are ashamed of ourselves when we 
consider it is. We may suffer a criminal to be punished, but 
it is that we may do him good, or assert a principle. And if 
that is our object, we do not suffer an innocent person to prevent 
the guilty from enduring the consequences of his guilt by taking 



^ See especially his Theological Essays (1853), Essay VII. These 
essays are directed especially against Unitarians, but admit the value 
of much of the ethical side of Unitarianism. 
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them upon himself. Are these moral maxims in our case, or 
are the opposing mairims moral ? li they are moral, should 
we, because God is much more righteous than we can imagine 
or understand, attribute to Him what we should consider a 
very low righteousness, or unrighteousness, in us.^ 

Accordingly he rejects unhesitatingly all views of 
Christ's suffering as punishment inflicted. 

How, then, can we tolerate for an instant that notion of 
God which would represent Him as satisfied by the punishment 
of sin, not by the purity and graciousness of the Soil* 

The suffering is rather the moral suffering of sympathy 
and antipathy combined, such antipathy to sin as was 
only possible in One who was Himself sinless, such 
sympathy as was possible in One who was perfect Man. 
In his twelfth sennon * Maurice dwells upon this point 
at length. He speaks of Christ, in contact with the 
Gadarene maniac, looking into his inmost being with 
the insight of perfect sympathy, experiencing the sense 
of loathing for all that was unclean there in a degree 
impossible to ordinary men. 

Are yon not sure that this could not have been, unless He 
had the most perfect and thorough sympathy with this man, 
whose nature was transformed into the likeness of a brute, 
whose spirit had acquired the image of a devU ? Does the 
coexistence of this sympathy and this antipathy perplex you ? 
Oh 1 ask yourself which you could bear to be away ; which you 
could bear to be weaker than the other.* 

And this pain and shame of Christ must extend to all 
the sin and deformity of all mankind. What less can 
St. Paul mean by his words " made to be sin " ? 

He knows no sin, therefore He identifies Himself with the 
sinner.* 



1 lb, p. X39. • Ih. p. 247. 

" ated at length by Moberly, op. Hi, pp. 384 fL 
* Ibid, » Ibid, 
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And even this is weaker than the Apostle's phrase. 

It conveys no impression of the sense, the taste, the anguish 
of sin, which St. Paul would have us think of, as realized by the 
Son of God — a sense, a taste, an anguish, which are not only 
compatible with the not knowing sin, but would be impossible 
in any one who did know.^ 

It was in this sense of supreme S3mipathy, extending 
to that ph}^cal ill which is the fruit of sin, that Christ 
"endur^ the death which is the consequence of sin 
in all men." It was no vicarious penal su£Eering, but an 
endurance of infinite love, infinite S3rmpathy. 

What then was it that Christ offered to the Father ? 
Such a Father could demand nothing else than the return 
of His own love. 

All orthodox schools have said,* that a perfectly holy and 
loving Being can be satisfied only with a holiness and love 
corresponding to His own ; that Christ satisfied the Father by 
presenting the image of His own holiness and love, that in His 
sacrifice and death, aU that holiness and love came forth 
completely.* 

Supposing the Father's wiU to be a will to all good, the Son 
of God, being one with Him, and Lord of man, to obey and 
fulfil in our flesh that will by entering into the lowest condition 
into which men had fallen through their sin ; — Supposing this 
Man to be, for this reason, an object of continual complacency 
to His Father, and that complacency to be fully drawn out by 
the Death of the Cross ; is not this, in the highest sense. Atone- 
ment ? Is not the true, sinless root of Humanity revealed ; 
is not God in Him reconciled to man.* 

This is not language easy of interpretation, and 
indeed it is difficult to draw out any dear theory of 
Atonement from Maurice's writings. But it is obvious 
how similar his general standpoint is to that of contem- 
porary German and English exponents of the Moral 
theory. Sympathy and fellowship are for him central 
conceptions, and he goes further than some other writers 

^ Ibid* * A very unsafe generalisation ! 

' Theological Essays, p. 146. * Jb, p. 147. 
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of the same school in the direction of a belief in a real 
mystical miion of the believer with Christ. And his 
accomit of Atonement is in the main manward and 
ethical in type. Its whole purpose is the moral trans- 
formation of the believer, but how this is e£fected 
Maurice has hardly shown. It cannot be said that he 
is successful in establishing the connexion between 
the transformation of human character and the Cross 
of Christ, or, indeed in giving the Cross any special place 
in the work of redemption, further than as a sufMreme 
and final revelation of that which all Christ's Kfe 
revealed, the holy love of God. 

Maurice, whether successful or not, was a thinker of 
a constructive t3q)e, and his theology has a distinct 
positive value. But the conception of Atonement 
which he sought to expound became, in the hands of 
some other writers of the period, a definite attack upon 
the objective character of the fact itself. As in Germany, 
the tendency to give an ethical account of Atonement 
has been combined with rationalistic attempts to explain 
away both its supernatural character and the strong 
language under which it is described in the New Testa- 
ment. A good example of this attitude is the Essay in 
which B. Jowett * attacked the whole of the phraseology 
under which theologians had described the Atonement, 
regarding it as inseparably bound up with crude and 
immoral ideas of substitution and penal suffering. It 
is impossible, he declares, to use the language of satis- 
faction, atonement, sacrifice, at aU, without denying the 
ethical quality of the work of Christ and of the character 
of God. He dwells upon the frequency with which the 
New Testament speaks of the believer as identified with 
Christ, and declares that this " language of identity or 
communion " is completely inconsistent with all sacri- 
ficial conceptions — an assertion sufficiently disproved 
by the frequency with which writers of every age have 
combined sacrificial and mystical ideas. His whole 

^ Essmys mnd DissirtaUotu {iSg4)» PP< 3^7 ff* 
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attitude is negative and criticaL The full phrases of 
Scripture are dismissed as popular rhetoric, providing 
no basis for scientific theory. Christ, he says, never 
suggested that satisfaction was necessary to forgiveness. 
The historical theories of Atonement are based mainly 
on rhetcmc misunderstood and upon Jewish elements 
which Christianity did not succeed in extruding. They 
fail completely to show how these "fictions" and 
" inmiondities," such as imputed righteousness and the 
penal suffering of the innocent, can possibly win men to 
a holy life. 

Jowett assumes, as completely as Dale assumes it 
upon the other side, the complete incompatibility of 
the moral account of redemption with its objective, 
transactional, Godward aspect. The possibiUly that 
there may be truth in both does not seem to occur to 
him at aU. And he is so occupied with his polemic that 
he hardly so much as states his own positive view of the 
value of the Cross. But such a passage as the following 
places him among the more extreme exponents of the 
Moral theory. 

The death of Christ is the fulfilment and consummation of 
His Ufe, the greatest moral act ever done in the world, the 
highest manifestation of perfect love, the centre in which the rays 
of love converge and meet, the extremest abnegation or annihila- 
tion of self. It is the death of One who seals with His blood 
the witness of the truth which He came into the world to teach, 
which therefore confirms our faith in Him as well as animates 
our love. ... It is a death in which aU the separate gifts of 
heroes and mart3rrs are united in a Divine Excellence — of One 
who most perfectly foresaw all things that were coming upon 
Him — ^who felt all and shrank not—of One who. in the hour 
of death, set the example of praying for His enemies. It is a 
death which, more even than His Hfe, is singular and mj^terious, 
in which nevertheless we all are partakers— in which there was 
the thought and consciousness of mankind to the end of time, 
which has also the power of drawing to itself the thoughts of 
men to the end of time.* 

However true such a thought as this may be, it is 

* lb. pp. 365 f. (cited by Stevens, op, cU. p. 233). 
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poor and inadequate taken by itself. It cannot but be 
felt that the whole trend of Jowett's essay is simply 
destructive. The blows which he deals at the older 
orthodoxy, if sometimes shrewd, are quite reckless. 
He does no justice to the solid basis upon which it rests, 
in the facts of human sin and Divine pardon and grace. 
Set side by side with Dale's impressive reply his essay 
seems little more than captious. "Whatever there 
may be about his thought that is of beauty or value ; it 
is, in respect of its negations, its attempts to evaporate 
away the vital facts, and vital faith, of Christianity, a 
strange exhibition of ineffectiveness, if not of per- 
versity." * 

It is perhaps going too far to suggest, as Moberly 
does, that the day of such destructive criticism is past. 
But the tendency which appears in Jowett's essay in 
so imattractive a guise is one which is making a very 
real positive contribution to the thought of the age. 
It may be seen in writers of very various types. 
J. Caird, for example, in his Gifford Lectures,* takes up 
a position very like that of Maurice, and defends it from 
the standpoint of a philosopher. He emphasizes the 
principle ^at goodness must always suffer for sin, just 
because it is goodness. And therefore the presence of 
sin created in Christ 

... a repugnance, a moral recoil, a sorrow and shame, which 
the fallen and guilty could never feel for themselves.* 

And this suffering constitutes a real Atonement, more 
real than that due to any outward infliction, as a 
" profound response " to the condemnation of God as 
just and righteous. And by faith we may partake in 
this Atonement, for unless Atonement has the meaning 
of a moral regeneration in the believer it is not possible 
to account for the fact that penitent and impenitent 

1 Moberly, op. cU. p. 388. 

* The Fundamental Ideas of Christumity (1899). 

• 76. ii. 233. 
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do not share alike in its results. And faith is exjdained 
on personal, and even mystical, lines. 

Faith is the spiritual link that brings us into living union 
with Christ ; so that not by any arbitrary supposition or legal 
fiction, but actually, in the fundamental principle of our moral 
life, we become one with Him> 

Only thus, he declares, can the doctrines of satisfaction 
and imputed righteousness be freed from the character 
of unreality and fiction. 

When it takes such a form as this the Moral theory is 
drawing very close to the broader and more personal 
forms of the Satisfaction theory which have become 
current in Roman and Anglican circles in recent years. 
The Scotist thought of the Incarnation as central, rather 
than the Passion, has been worked out by such writers 
as Bishop Westcott upon m)^tical lines. The thought 
is exactly that whidi underlies Caird's philosophy. 
Man through the Incarnation is made one with God. 
The union which was before the Fall is restored. TTie 
satisfaction for sin is not denied, but it tends to remain 
in the background. The whole emjdiasis is upon the 
triumphant restoration of man to new life. 

A few sentences from Bishop Westcott * will illustrate 
this conception : 

Christ, I repeat, was and is perfectly man : He was and is 
also representatively man. Seeing that He unites in Himself 
all that is truly manly and all that is truly womanly, undisguised 
by the accidental forms which belong to some one country or to 
some one period, every one can therefore find in Him for his 
own work union with the eternal. . . . For Him, consciously 
or unconsciously, all men were looking: to Him aU history 
tended : in Him a higher life had its bc^nning and its pledge. 
. . . And for us the promise has had accomplishment. In 

* lb. ii. 226. 

s From The Historic Faith (1883). In The Victory of the Cross 
(z888) Westcott worked out the oonception, based on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, that the sufferings of Christ had the power of purifying 
and perfecting the humanity with which He has become one in the 
Incarnation. 
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Him we are enabled to perceive that the broken unity of earth 
and heaven has been restored ; in Him we are enabled to recog- 
nise that the earUer intercourse between the seen and the unseen 
worlds has been brought to an absolute fulfilment. Christ the 
Son of man has bestowed on the race the gifts which bdonged 
to Him as the Son of God, 

Thus Christ is representatively man ; and it is by fellowship 
with His human nature, by taking it to ourselves as He offers 
it, by striving, as we may, to win that which in the end we shall 
receive freely from His love, that we all can obtain Uf e.^ 

So we pass from the lesson of Christ's humanity to the lesson 
of Christ's sufferings. We believe that the Incarnation would 
have been necessary for the fulfilment of man's destiny even if 
he had perfectly followed the divine law. The Passion was 
necessary for the redemption of man fallen. This is a fact to be 
thought over. The presence of evil amongst us and in us, in its 
manifold forms of suffering and selfishness and loss and crime, 
is a reality which no ingenuity can hide or dissemble. Revela- 
tion did not cause this terrible affliction, but it shows that it 
does not belong to the essence of creation or to the essence of 
man. It shows therefore that it is remediable : that it can be 
removed from man without destroying his true nature, nay 
rather that his true nature is vindicated by its removal. . . . 
The confession of our belief in Christ's sufferings takes us into 
a new sphere. We embrace effectual forgiveness as the revelation 
of the Gospel. Christ took to Himself and bore to the grave 
the uttermost burden of sinful humanity, and. Himself i^ess 
and victorious over death, offers to men fellowship in the fruits 
of His conquest. How His Ufe and death avails with the Father 
for us is a question which we have no power to answer. It is 
enough for us to acknowledge the supreme triumph of divine 
love from first to last, one will of one God reconciling the world 
to Himself in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord.* 

Similar passages are scattered up and down Bishop 
Westcott's various works, and their influence has been 
very great. They have carried into many quarters the 
demand for a living, manward, doctrine of Atonement, 
a demand which few exponents of the doctrine to-day 
fed themselves able to ignore. 

Archdeacon Wilson, in his Hulsean Lectures,* makes 
Westcott's position the basis of a thorough-going 
statement of a form of the Moral theory. 

^ /ft. (6th ed.) pp. 64 f. ' lb. pp. 66 L 

• The Goepa of the Atonement (1899). 
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The doctrine of redemption is embodied in the words " Who 
lor ns men and for our salvation came down from heaven." He 
came to make as what God intended as to be. That is all. If 
I may express in an aphorism which concentrates the leading 
truth but will mislead unless read in the Ught of the qualifications 
I have stated and implied, the Incarnation is itself the Atone- 
ment. The Life was manifested and we have seen it. Onr 
fellowship is with the Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ. 
The reconciliation of the ancient dualism is found in the identi- 
fication of the human and the divine Life in the person of Christ. 
This is the spiritual truth of which transactional theories were 
meant to be an embodiment, but have become an " immoral 
counterfeit." And here is a most hopeful sign of progress in 
modem theology. No one can fail to notice that the Incarnation 
is assuming in theological preaching and teaching the place 
which not long ago was taken by the Atonement. This is the 
great work of Bishop Westcott. And we must understand 
what this means and implies. It implies that to the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, not to any theory of vicarious and equivalent 
sacrifice, and not to any transaction between the Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity, we are looking for an explanation of the process 
how Jesus Christ saves us from our sins and redeems all mankind. 

Let us say boldly that the Incarnation, that is, the life and 
death of the Christ — for the life and death were equally necessary 
— ^is the identification of the human and tBe divine Life. This 
identification is the Atonement. There is no other.^ 

The central conception here is that of the identity 
between God and man established by Christ. Arch- 
deacon Wilson does not at all ignore the Cross, and 
devotes some space to an explanation of its central 
position. His view is not merely the old view that it is 
the final and supreme revelation of Divine love, though 
that is included. It is a revelation of the principle of 
self-sacrifice, " absolute, universal, and divine," as the 
one thing of power in* the moral world.^ 

Christ's death is the supreme instance of that law. The 
power of Gethsemane and Calvary, in the light of such a law, 
needs no explanation. They open the heart as nothing else 
ever did. We know liiat whatever reservations we make for 
ourselves, whatever our own shrinking from utter self-sacrifice, 
Christ, living in perfect accordance with the laws of spiritual 
health and perfection, could not do other than die. Thus 

* lb, pp. «7 tf.. « lb. p. 106. 
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without any thought of pa3nnent or expiation, with no vestige of 
separation of the Son from the Father, we see that the deal^b on 
the Cross demonstrated that the human and divine know but 
one and the same law of life and being. Thus it is that the 
death of Christ, the shedding of His blood, has been, and ever 
will be, regarded by theologians, as well as by the simple believer, 
as the way of the Atonement.^ 

These lectures show the modem stress upon the 
Incarnation in quite an extreme form. The Cross and 
Atonement have been thrown far apart. The latter 
finds its efficacy in that mystical union between man 
and God of which the Incarnation was both the b^;in- 
ning and the power. The Cross is but a revelation, a 
supreme exhibition, of that common nature of scdf- 
sacrifice which, through Christ, is now both human 
and Divine. Such a view, true enough in itself, hardly 
does justice to the extreme reality and weight of sin, 
and the corresponding demand for a penitence which is 
something more than a formal renunciation of the past, 
the demand for such satisfaction as a holy and loving 
God must needs make. 

The above examples of the types of theory usually 
classed together as the " Moral theory " will serve to 
show how wide an area of thought that term has been 
used to cover. The one clear point of contact between 
the various writers is in their insistence that the Atone- 
ment must mean something for man, not merely in its 
results, but in itself. There must be a real change of 
heart. Justification, however distinct it may be in 
strict logic from sanctification, cannot be severed from 
it in fact without becoming a valueless abstraction. 
Release from the sinful past is not the whole truth of 
salvation. There must be also an awakening of the 
soul, a quickening to new life. 

This emphasis upon the manward aspect of Atone- 
ment, so characteristic of recent years, is making what 
is doubtless a permanent contribution to our under- 

* /d. pp. X08 1 
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standing of the work of Christ. It would be too much 
to say that it has as yet quite adapted itself to meet the 
claims of the orthodox Godward theories, which also 
stand for an aspect of the truth which must not be 
ignored. We have already seen how modem restate- 
ments of the Penal and Satisfaction theories have 
tended more and more to incorporate Moral elements. 
And some of the forms of the Moral theory which 
have been quoted have at least attempted to meet the 
demand made by the fact of the justice and the holiness 
of God. Hitherto few of these efforts have met with 
any very great success, but it is at least becoming clear 
that in the theology of the future both types of theory will 
find their claims recognized, if not wholly satisfied. 

Before closing this chapter we must dwell briefly 
upon the most notable attempt of recent years towards 
such a positive reconstruction, R. C. Moberly's Atonement 
and Personality.^ 

Viewed historically Moberly stands in the succession 
of" the exponents of the Moral theory. The main 
formative influence upon his thought is that of M'Leod 
Campbell, while that which he especially opposes is 
the retributive theory as reasserted by Dale. Yet in 
more ways than one he marks the approximation of the 
two tendencies of thought upon the Atonement, that 
which emphasizes its objective transactional character 
and that to which it appeals chiefly as effecting an 
ethical transformation. He endorses Dale's vindication 
of the fact of the Cross as the central Fact of Christianity 
and the Christian life, and admits the failure of the 
usual statements of the Moral theory to do this fact 
justice. But the whole purpose of his book is to show 
that the Moral theory only fails in this way because its 
exponents fail to give full value to many of the terms 
which they use — such terms as punishment, penitence, 
forgiveness. It is for this reason that they lay them- 
selves open to the criticism that their view of sin is 

^ 1901 ; the quotations are from the 1909 edition. 
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inadequate, and that their view of forgiveness assigns 
to God an act of mercy which is not readly just. 

Thus Moberly starts with a discussion of these three 
tenns, and it is here that his connexion with M'Leod 
Campbell is most obvious. Punishment, he saj^, is not 
simply, or primarily, retributive in character. Dale's 
view of it as " pain and loss inflicted for the violation 
of a law," having as its object not discipline but 
suffering, is rejected. Punishment only has meaning as 
applied to conscious personalities, and even so it is 
nothing more than pain except in so far as the offender 
accepts it as his due. Punishment, therefore, attains 
its true character in proportion, not to the guilt but to 
the righteousness of the offender upon whom it is inflicted. 
It may, indeed, become " vengeance," if its moral 
purpose fails, but then it ceases to be punishment. It 
is only because earthly punishment is imperfect, and 
proce^ by general laws, that it has a retributive and 
equational appearance. 

Both these aspects, the retributive aspect and the equation 
aspect, of human justice belong indeed in fact to human justice ; 
but belong to it not as it is justice, but as it is human ; belong, 
that is, and can be seen directly to belong, to the necessary 
imperfectness of such corporate and social justice as is possible 
on earth.^ 

The State can only deal with men in the mass. 
The individual must be sacrificed to the community.* 

Only Divine onmiscience can deal with persons as 
persons, each individual for himself, and therefore only 
God can be exactly just. 

Perfect punishment — God's punishment — ^would not 
only be exactly just but also wholly reformatory in 
principle, but to make it wholly reformatory in fact 
would demand perfect acceptance of it as punishment 
by the offender. In so far as it is not accepted it remains 
vengeance stiU. 

» Pp. 8 f. « Ibid, 
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First that it is only SO far as it is fioi transfigured into a personal 
self-identification with righteousness that punishment remains 
in the aspect of retribution ; secondly, that it is just in pro- 
portion as it i5 a process of sdf-identity with righteousness, that 
there is atoning capacity in the bearing of punishment ; but, 
thirdly, that predsely so far as it retains its character as inflicted 
retaliation, it has no atoning or restorative tendency whatever. 
. . . Either the suffering of punishment is more and more 
absolutely identified with penitential painfulness; or it has 
nothing atoning or restorative about it.^ 

Thus ideally perfect punishment demands perfect 
penitence, that is, perfect righteousness in the ofiender. 
This is the meaning of M'Leod Campbell's thought of 
a " perfect Amen in hmnanity " to God's sentence upon 
sinners. Penitence is the transformation of moral 
character in the self-identification of the sinner with 
righteousness in its loathing for sin. 

But if the perfect identification of being with righteousness 
which perfect consunmiation of penitence would necessarily 
mean, is ipso facto impossible to one who has sinned, just because 
the sin is really his own : what is this but to say — ^hardly even 
in other words — ^that the personal identity with righteousness 
in condenmation and detestation of sin, which penitence in ideal 
perfection would mean and be, — is possible only to One who is 
personally Himself without sin ? The consummation of peni- 
tential holiness— itself, by inherent character, the one conceiv- 
able atonement for sin— would be possible only to the absolutely 
sinless. ... A true penitence is as much the inherent impossi- 
bility, as it is the inherent necessity, of every man that has 
sinned.** 

How then does it come about that this moral trans- 
formation of penitence is a daily fact in the lives of 
countless Christians ? Herein lies the mystery of the 
Atonement. 

Foigiveness, again^ loses its difficulty when made the 
correlative of such penitence. When it is the inunediate 
complement of forgivableness, answering to the self- 
condenmation of the sinner, it can have no character of 
injustice. It wiU not then be any mere external im- 

* Pp. 33 ff. • p. 43. 
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putation of righteousness to the unrighteous, or an 
empty remission of sin corresponding to no change of 
heart Thus only the penitent, that is, only the righteous 
can be forgiven. 

Forgiveness is love, in its relation to a personality which 
having sinned, is learning, and to learn, what the sin-conscious- 
ness of penitence means> 

This is the true " Moral " view of forgiveness. It does 
not with some types of Moral theory make forgiveness 
a light and easy thing. It does not beUttle the serious- 
ness and gravity of sin. And while the truth remains 
that man has a duty of foigiveness to the sinner, it is 
also true that such forgiveness is impossible from the 
purely human side. Apart from the mystery of the 
Atonement there is no remission of sins which has any 
real meaning. To pardon the sinner is as unjust as to 
punish the innocent. 

How then is Atonement possible, seeing that apart 
from Atonement is neither punishment, nor penitence, 
nor foigiveness. Moberly shows that the highest human 
analogy is in the relation of parent and child, where the 
grief of the parent has a real influence upon the child's 
sin. Yet even this breaks down, just because each is 
not the other. But the doctrine of the Incarnation 
meets just this difficulty. Christ is God and He is man, 
not merely generically, but identically. Conscious per- 
sonality findb its expression even here on earth not in 
hard and fast separations, but in contact and relation- 
ship. Only in Christ has it its consummation. 

This mutual inherence, this spiritual indwelling, whereby 
humankind is summed anew, and included, in Christ.* 

If Christ's Humanity were not the Humanity of Deity, it 
could not stand in the wide, including, consummating relation, 
in which it stands in fact, to the humanity of all other men. 
But as it is, the very essence of the Christian religion is the 
indwelling of the Spirit of Christ.* 

» P. 62. » P. 90. » Ibid. 
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And thus in Christ alone is there the possibility of 
perfect penitence, which shall really be that of all 
humanity. St. Paul's phrase, "Him He made to be 
sin/' must be given its full meaning, in contrast and in 
connexion with the other conception, " God sending 
His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and as an 
offering for sin, condemned sin in the flesh." ^ In Christ 
perfect holiness, experiencing the full fact of sin, realized 
perfect contrition. 

He the eternal Righteousness in judging sin, judged it not in 
another, but judged it rather, as a penitent judges it. within 
Himself; He surrendered Himself for the judgment that He 
pronounced ; He took, in His own Person, the whole respona- 
bility and burthen of its penance ; He stood, that is, in the place, 
not of a judge simply, nor of a mere victim, but of a voluntary 
penitent — ^wholly one with the righteousness of God in the 
sacrifice of Himself.* 

Christ's death was a perfect offering of obedience, the 
perfect act of hcHnage. But it was not His obedience 
that constituted the Atonement, the restoration of fallen 
humanity. 

Human nature was not only disabled but guilty; and the 
disabilities were themselves a consequence, an aspect, of the 
guilt. In respect of this guUt of sin, consummated and inhering, 
human nature could only be purified by all that is involved in 
the impossible demand of a perfect penitence. Except it had 
also the character of perfect penitence atoning for the past, even 
the splendid perfectness of His present will-ofiering of obedience 
would be less than what was required for the re-identifjdng of 
human character with God.* 

Besides the sacrifice of perfect obedience. He offered 
the sacrifice of perfect penitence. He voluntarily stood 
in the sinner's place, " in His own inner consciousness 
accepting the ideal consciousness of the contrite." 

He did, in fact and in fuU, that which would in the sinner 
constitute perfect atonement, but which has for ever become 
impossible to the sinner, just in proportion as it is true that 

» 2 Cor. 5 ai ; Rom. 83. « P. no. » P. 117. 
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he has smned. The perfect sacrifice of penitence in the sinless 
Christ is the tme atoning sacrifice for sin. . . . The suffering 
involved in this is not, in Him, punishment, or the terror of 
punishment; but it is the full realising, in the personal con- 
sciousness, of the truth of sin and the disciplinary pain of the 
conquest of sin ; it is that full self -identification of human nature, 
within range of sin's challenge and sin's scourge, with holiness 
as the Divine condemnation of sin, which was at once the 
necessity — and the impossibihty— of human penitence.^ 

Moberly admits that this is in some sense a vicarious 
penitence. But this is due to us and our human im- 
perfection and sin, in which we hold otusdves apart from 
Christ. It results from a false and, indeed, an inherently 
sinful ideal of personality, which strives to realize itself 
in distinction from others and not in identity with them. 
True personality, even in human relationships, involves 
" reflexive correspondence of other personalities," and 
thus even vicarious human penitence may sometimes, 
as in the case of the mother grieving for the sin of the 
child, pass over into the personality of the offender. In 
Christ this interrelation of personality becomes com- 
plete. He makes our guilt absolutely His own, with 
all the anguish that it entails for Him. He offers in 
love a real possibility of community of nature with 
Himself. 

And thus the Cross is central — not as involving 
anything retributive, not as penal, save from the point 
of view of earthly justice — but as the voluntary and 
self-imposed destruction, through a perfect obedience, 
of everything that could be made an avenue for sin. It 
is the consummation of a life-long Passion, wrought 
through a perfect obedience ; and without it that Passion 
would fail of completeness, and it is the Cry of Desolation 
from the Cross which marks both the completion of the 
Incarnation, in Christ's assumption of himian guilt, 
and the completion of the offering of penitence which 
puts that guilt away. 
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He did not— of course He did not— endure the vengeance 
of God. We do not deny this only because, in every instinct 
of onr being, we feel that it would be — as indeed it would — too 
shocking and too blasphemous even lor thought ; but because we 
are able positively to recognise that, whilst it would, by implica- 
tion, deny both the Divine character of the eternal Father, 
and the Divine Being of the Incarnate Son, it would also, not 
by implication only, but directly, contradict the entire conception 
of the atonement. The vengeance of God is not anyhow con- 
ceivable as a method— on the contrary it is the direct negation 
—of atonement. The vengeance of God is the final consum- 
mation of sin unrepented, unatoned. unforgiven, unforgivable. 
The Cross is not the symbol of unforgiveness I No. but with 
undimmed insight into sin, such insi^^t as no spirit of man 
could bear. He o£fered Himself to consummate that reality of 
penitence by which alone real consciousness of sin (the universal 
property of humanity) could be righteously traxisformed and 
dissolved into— could grow into and become and be found to 
be, after all, more essentially and abidingly— a real identity 
with the absolute ri^teousness of God. 

He did not— of course He did not — endure the damnation 
of sin. But in the bitter humiliation of a self-adopted con- 
sciousness of what sin — and therefore of what the damnation 
of sin — really is. He bowed His head to that which, as far as 
mortal experience can go. is so far, at least, ttke counterpart 
on earth of damnation that it is the extreme possibility of 
contradiction and destruction of self. He to whom, as the Life 
of life, all d3ring, all weakness, were an outrage to us incon- 
ceivable, bowed Himself to death— <leath in its outward form 
inflicted with all the contumely as of penal vengeance— death 
inwardly accepted as the necessary climax of an experience of 
spiritual desolation, which, but to the inherently holy, would 
have been not only material but spiritual death. In mortal 
agony of body, in strain inconceivable, through the body, on 
the mind and the will, in isolation of spirit (man's true con- 
sciousness towards sin) — He disd. 

The consummation of penitence carried with it the straining, 
to their breaking, of the vital faculties, the dissolution of the 
mortal instrument. But that dissolution was the consummation 
of penitence ; and the consummation of penitence is the con- 
summation of righteousness by inherent power, finally victcnious 
through and over the utmost possibilities of sin.^ 

The remainder of the book is an attempt to show 
how this view does Justice both to the objective and to 

> pp. 133 f. 
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the subjective aspects of Atonement. The truth is that 
these aspects are not really opposed, and it is only 
because of a false view of Personality that they have 
appeared to be opposed. The Atonement must, if it is 
true at all, be both objective and subjective. The two 
cannot be separated. If the personality of man is 
defined by limitation, by separation from God and from 
humanity, no theory of Atonement can avoid the chai^ge 
of externality, that is, of ultimate injustice. Moberly 
insists that we must use all the riches which are at our 
disposal in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The real 
meaning for us of the fact of the Holy Spirit is just the 
overcoming of this separatist view of PersonaUty. It 
is in the Holy Spirit that Christ the Incarnate is 
absolutely one mtii God and one with man. Man's 
claims to self-hood have no meaning and no fulfilment 
except in Christ. " I, yet not I but Christ " is the only 
formula of real, personal, existence. 

AtonemerU and Personality is a difficult book to 
describe in any small compass. Moberly is struggling 
throughout to do justice to two points of view, to unite 
the two great tendencies of thought which have marked 
recent theology. While his own primary interest is 
manward, as his definition of Atonement shows, he 
stresses, as no exponent of the Moral theory has ever 
stressed, the tremendous meaning which Atonement has 
for God, how real and how bitter is the " making cost " 
of which Bushnell has spoken. And it is noteworthy 
that the way of union is through m3^ticism. Moberly's 
whole theory, with all its detail and elaboration, is 
simply an attempt to give mysticism a coherent ex- 
pression. We have seen how, from the earliest times, 
mysticism has again and again been the connecting link 
in a chain of theological inconsistencies. Writer after 
writer has fallen back upon the phrases of St. Paul which 
told of the self-identification of the believer with Christ. 
It was this belief which made the Satisfaction theory 
comprehensible, the Penal theory endurable. It was 
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this thought which underlay all conceptions of something 
wrought by a substitute for man. Failing this thought, 
we found everywhere confusion of ideas, or beliefe ^^ch 
the moral sense of man repudiated so soon as they were 
fully understood. And to this thought the Moral theory 
too has been tending. The only true manward theory 
is one which does not merely regard man as in some way 
rising to welcome the display of a nobier manhood, but 
whidh sees in Christ the re-union of man and God, the 
fulfilment of ideal hmnanity for and in each individual 
man who by faith puts on Christ. 

It is only in recent years that interest has been taken 
in the philosophy of mj^tidsm, and its connexion with 
the problem of personality has been seen. The investi- 
gation of this latter problem is one of the most important 
and most urgent tasks of to-day. To speak of God as 
Ruler, Judge, or even as Father, is but to use a partial 
and necessarily one-sided metajdior. But when we 
speak of Him as Personal we use a term within which is 
contained all the meaning which our human personalii^ 
but faintly shadows fortii. In the word " person " is 
contained that which we need to a true doctrine <rf 
Atonement. No theory can stand which makes God 
less than personal, in the fullest sense in which man can 
understand the term, and it is the attempt to apply to the 
Atonement this highest concept of which man is capable 
which makes Moberly's work so valuable. In the detail 
of his theory there may be much to modify. His critics, 
at any rate, have been many.^ Yet few recent writings 
are at once so sane and so constructive, and, desjHte 
much misunderstanding, it is in such attanpts that the 
hope of the future lies. 

* See especially the invaluable review of his book by I^« ^* 
Rashdall {Journal of Theological Studus, ill. 178 £F.). 
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J^o. VI. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Published in Commemoration of the 

Jubilee of the Oweni College, Manchester. Edited by Profetsora T. F. Toirr, 

M.A., F.B.A., and Jamis Tait, M.A. 78. 6d. net« 

Contents 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CiESAR-WORSHIP. By E. Fiddes^ M.A. 
THE LEGEND OF ST. URSULA AND THE ELEVEN 

THOUSAND VIRGINS. By Mrs. T. F. Tour, M.A. 
THE RULE OF ST. AUGUSTINE. By Euzabrth Speakman, M.A, 
WALES AND THE MARCH DURING THE BARONS' WARS, 

1 258-1 267. By T. F. Tout, M.A.. F.B.A. 
THE ITALIAN BANKERS IN ENGLAND AND THEIR LOANS 

TO EDWARD L AND EDWARD IL By W. E. Rhodes, M.A. 
PIERRE DUBOIS : A MEDIAEVAL RADICAL. By F. M. Powicn, 

M.A. 
DID RICHARD IL MURDER THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER? 

By James Tait, M.A. 
THE BOROUGH OF PRESTON AND ITS GILD MERCHANT. 

By H. W. Clsmesha, M.A. 
THE SUMPTUARY LAWS OF VENICE IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. By M. Maioarit 

Newbtt, B.A. 
SOME ASPECTS OF HENRY VIIL'S IRISH POLICY. By R. 

DuNLOP, M.A. 
SEBASTIAN GRYPHIUS, PRINTER. By R. C Christie, LL.D., M.A. 
ELISABETH, PRINCESS PALATINE. By Sir A. W. Ward, LittD. 
THE MILTONIC IDEAL. By G A. Wood, B.A. 
THE SIEGE OF MANCHESTER IN 164.2. By E. BROZA^ MJL 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. By W. A. Shaw, 

Lttt.D. 
THE MORAVIAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE EVANGELICAL 

REVIVAL IN ENGLAND, 1742-1755. By the Rev. J. E. HirrroN, 

M.A. 
NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE. By H. Spenser Wilkinson, M.A- 
THE DETENTION OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. By J. 

Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. 
HISTORICAL TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Mrt. 

A. Haworth, M.A. 
HISTORICAL TEACHING UNDER THE ENGLISH 3Y?TEM OF 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By T. Bateson, M.^1^ 
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HISTORICAL SERIES— continued 

No. VII. STUDIES AND NOTES SUPPLEMENTARY TO STUBBS* 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. VoLI. By C. Petit-Dutailus, LittD. 
Translated by W. E. Rhodes, M.A., and edited by Profettor James Tatt, M.A. 
58. net. 

No. VIII. MALARIA AND GREEK HISTORY. By W. H. S. Jones, 
M.A. With the History of Greek Therapeutics and Malaria Theory by E. T. 
WiTHiNcsTON, M.A., M.B. 6i, net 

No. IX. THE HISTORY OF GRUFFYDD AP CYNAN. With 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes by Aethuk Jones, M.A. Three Illustra- 
tions. 6s. net. 

No. X. THE GREAT CIVIL WAR IN LANCASHIRE, 1642-1651. 
By £. Broxap, M.A. Map and Six Plates. 7s. 6d. net 

No. XI. A BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS DEACON, THE MAN- 
CHESTER NON-JUROR. By H. Broxap, MJl, Two lUustratioos. 
ji, 6d. net 

No. XII. THE EJECTED OF 1662 2 Their Predecessors and Successors 
in Cumberland and Westmorland. By B. Nightingalx, M.A., LittD. Two 
vols. 28s. net 

No. XIII. GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A 
scries of lectures with Prefatory Note by Professor T. F. Tout, M.A., F.B.A. 
3s. 6d. net 

Contents 

THE POLITICAL HISTORY. By Professor J. Holland Rose LittD. 
THE INTELLECTUAL AND LITERARY HISTORY. By Professor 

C H HERFORD LittD 
THE ECONOMIC HISTORY. By Professor E. C. K. Conner, M.A. 
THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Sir Michael E. Sadler, 

M.A., LL.D., C.B. 

No. XIV. A HISTORY OF PRESTON IN AMOUNDERNESS. By 
H. W. Clemesha, M.A. With Five Maps. jz. 6d. net 

No. XV. A SHORT HISTORY OF TODMORDEN. By J. Holden, 
M.A. Twenty-five Illustrations. Cloth, 2S. net { Cloth Ex^ 2s. 6d. net 

No. XVI. THE LOSS OF NORMANDY, 1 189-1204. By Professor 
F. M. PowiCKX, M.A. With Six Maps. 15s. net 

Nos. XVII. and XVIII. IRELAND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH : Being a Selection of Documents relating to the Government of 
Ireland from 1651 to 1659. Edited by R. Dunlop, M.A. Two vols. 
25s. net. 

No. XIX. THE NAVAL MUTINIES OF 1797. By C. Gill, IAJl. 
Two Maps. IDS. 6d. net 

No. XX. CHRONICA JOHANNIS DE READING ET ANONYMI 
CANTUARIENSIS, 1 346-1 367. Edited by Professor James Tatt, MJl. 
los. 6d. net 

No. XXI. THE PLACE OF THE REIGN OF EDWARD II. IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By Professor T. F. Tout, M.A., F.B.A. ios.6d.net 

No. XXII. STUDIES AND NOTES SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
STUBBS' CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. Vol. IL By C Petit- 
DuTAiLus, LittD. Translated by W. T. Wauoh, M.A., and edited by Pro- 
fessor James Tatt, M.A. 5s. net , r^r^mo 

^ ^ Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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HISTORICAL SERIES— continued. 

No. XXIII. STUDIES AND NOTES SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
STUBBS' CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. Contttting of Not, VIL and 
XXn. of the Hutorictl Series in one toI. 9t. net. 

No. XXIV. GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A 
Second Series of Lectures with Prefatory Note by Professor T. F. Tour, 
M.A., F.B.A 38. 6d. net. 

Contents 

THE HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. By Professor A. S. Peak, D.D. 
THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Bernard Bosanquet, LL,D,, 

F B.A 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. By F. Bonavia. 

No. XXV. GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Nos. XIII. and XXIV. of the Series in one vol. [Out of print. 

No. XXVI. THE INCENDIUM AMORIS OF RICHARD ROLLE 

OF HAM POLE. Edited by Margarxt Deanssly, M.A. los. 6d. net 
No. XXVII. BELGIAN DEMOCRACY : ITS EARLY HISTORY. 
Being a translation of " Les Anciennes Democraties des Pays Bas." By Pro- 
fessor H. PiRENNS. Translated by J. V. Saunders, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 
No. XXVIII. THE MAKING OF BRITISH INDLAl, i 756-1 858. By 

Professor Ramsat Muir, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
No. XXIX. STUDIES IN ENGLISH FRANCISCAN HISTORY. 

By A. G. Little, M.A. los. 6d. net 
No. XXX. FREEDOM AFTER EJECTION, 1690-1692. By Rev. 

A. Gordon, M.A. 15s. net. 
No. XXXI. THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT. By Mark Hovell, 
M.A. Edited and completed with a Memoir by Professor T. F. Tout, MA.f 
F.B.A. 78. 6d. net. 
No. XXXII. FINANCE AND TRADE UNDER EDWARD IIL 
BY MEMBERS OF THE HISTORY SCHOOL. Edited by Professor 0. 
Unwin, M.A. 158. net. 

Contents 
THE ESTATE OF MERCHANTS, 1336-1365. 1 „ ^ rr « 

SOCIAL EVOLUTION IN MEDLEVAL LONDON. IByG. Unwin, 
LONDON TRADESMEN AND THEIR CREDITORS. I ^'^ 
THE LONDON LAY SUBSIDY OF 133a. By Margaret Curtis 

M.A. 
THE SOCIETIES OF THE BARDI AND THE PERUZZI AND 
THEIR DEALINGS WITH EDWARD IIL, 1327-1345. By 
E. RussKzx, M.A. 
THE TAXATION OF WOOL, 1 327-1 348. By F. R. Barnes, M.A. 
THE WINE TRADE WITH GASCONY. By Frank Sargeant, M.A. 
CALAIS UNDER EDWARD IIL By Dorothy Greaves, M.A. 
No. XXXIII. THE METHODIST UNITARIAN MOVEMENT. 

Illustrated. By Rev. H. M'Lachlan, M.A. 4s. 6d. net 
Nos. XXXIV. and XXXV. CHAPTERS IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE HISTORY OF MEDLEVAL ENGLAND: The Waidiobe, tbe 
Chamber, and the Small Seals. By Professor T. F. Tour, M JL, F.B.A. 

[F<^9mes L amd IL m tk /V<«- 

No. XXXVI. THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE COTTON 

INDUSTRY : With Some Unpublished Letters of Thomas Crompton. By 

G. W. Daniels, M.A., B.Com, ~[In tJkt Press, 

Digitized by V^OOv IC 
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LECTURE SERIES 

No. I. GARDEN CITIES (Warburton Lecture). By the late Mr. 
Justice Neville. 6<L net. 

No. II. THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE STATE. By Sir 
Felix Schuster. [Out of print. 

No. III. BEARING AND IMPORTANCE OF COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Sir Thomas Barclay. 
6<1. net. 

No. IV. THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE AND THE STUDY OF 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT. By the Ute J. H. Moulton, M.A., LittD. 
6d. net. 

No.V. THEGENERALMEDICALCOUNCIL: ITS POWERS AND 
ITS WORK By Sir D. Macauster, M.D., D.CL. 6d. net 

No. VI. THE CONTRASTS IN DANTE. By the Hon. W. W. 
Vernon, M.A. 6d. net. 

No. VII. THE PRESERVATION OF PLACES OF INTEREST OR 
BEAUTY. By Sir Robert Hunter. 6d. net 

No. VIII. ON THE LIGHT THROWN BY RECENT INVESTIGA- 
TIONS ON ELECTRICITY ON THE RELATION BETWEEN MATTER 
AND ETHER (Adunson Lecture). By Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., D.Scm 
F.R.S. 6<L net 

No. IX. HOSPITALS, MEDICAL SCIENCE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH. By Sir Cufford Allbutt, K.C.B., M.D. 6d. net 

No. X. ENGLISH POETRY AND GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH (Adamson Lecture). By A. C. Bradley, 
LittD. IS. net 

No. XI. THE EVOLUTION OF SURGERY. By Professor W. 
Thorburn, M.D., F.R.CS. 6<1. net 

No. XII. LEIBNIZ AS A POLITICIAN (Adamson Lecture). By 
Sir A. W. Ward, LittD., F.B.A. 6d. net 

Nos. XIII. and XIV. OLD TOWNS AND NEW NEEDS. By Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A., F.R.LB.A., and THE TOWN EXTENSION PLAN, by 
Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A. (Warburton Lectures). Illustrated, is. net 

No. XV. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. By Mrs. 
Henry Sidowicc, LittD. 6d. net 

No. XVI. THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN MIND AND ITS 
OBJECTS (Adamson Lecture). By Bernard Bosanquet, D.CL., F.B.A. 
IS. 6d. net 

No. XVII. EDUCATION AS THE TRAINING OF PERSONALITY. 
An Inaugural Lecture. By Professor H. Bompas Smith, M.A. 6d. net 

No. XVIII. HOUSING (Warburton Lectures). By B. Seebohm 
RowNTREE and Professor A. C Pigou, M.A. is. 6d. net 

No. XIX. FOUNDER'S DAY IN WAR TIME. By Sir A. W. Ward, 
LittD., F.aA. IS. 6d. net 

No. XX. LEARNERS AS LEADERS. By Professor H. Spenser 
Wilkinson, M.A. is. 6d. net 

No. XXI. MODERN METHODS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS. By Bernard Hart, M.D. 
Boards, is. net j cloth, is. 6d. net Digitized by V^jOOQIC 
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MEDICAL SERIES 

No. I. SKETCHES OF THE LIVES AND WORK OF THE HONOR- 
ARY MEDICAL STAFF OF THE MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. From 
1752 to 1830. By E. M. Bbockbank, M.D., M.R.CP. Twentj-nine 
lUustntiont. 158. net. 

No. III. HANDBOOK OF SURGICAL ANATOMY. By G. A. 
WuGHT, B.A., M.B., F.R.CS., and C H. Preston, M.D., F.R.C.S., L.D.S. 
5t. net 

No. IV. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
By Professor W. Thorbvrn, M.D., F.R.C.S. Twenty-six Figures, is. 6d. net. 

No. V. A HANDBOOK OF LEGAL MEDICINE. By the late Pro- 
fetsor W. Sbllxss, M.D. Seven lUustnttons. 7s. 6d. net. 

No. VI. CATALOGUE OF THE PATHOLOGICAL MUSEUM OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Edited by Professor J. Lorrain 
Smith, M.A., M.D. 7s. 6d. net. 

No. VII. TEXT-BOOK ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. By 
Graham Stssll, M.D., F.R.CP. One hundred Illustrttions. 7s. 6d. net. 

No. VIII. DRESCHFELD MEMORIAL VOLUME. Forty-four 
Plates. los. 6d. net. 

No. IX. A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK ON INFECTIOUS DIS- 
EASES. By R. W. Marsdbn, M.D., M.R.C.P. 5s. net. 

No. X. LECTURES ON THE PATHOLOGY OF CANCER. By C. 

Powell Wmn, M.D., F.R.C.S. TTiirty-three PUtes. 3s. 6d. net. 

No. XI. SEMMELWEIS : HIS LIFE AND HIS DOCTRINE. By 
the Ute Sir W. J. Sinclair, M.A, M.D. Two PUtes. 7s. ^. net. 

No. XII. MODERN PROBLEMS IN PSYCHIATRY. By E. Lugaro. 
Translated by D. Orr, M.D., and R. G. Rows, M.D. Foreword by the late 
Sir T. S. Clouston, M.D. Ei^t PUtes. 3s. 6d. net. 

No. XIII. FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS IN CHILDREN OF SCHOOL 
AGE. By C Paget Lapaoe, M.D., M.R.CP. [Siamd Editiw in Treparatitm. 

No. XIV. DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. By Judson 
S. Burt, M.D., F.R.C.P. Two hundred and sixteen Illustrations. 15s. net 

No. XV. THE CLINICAL ANATOMY OF THE GASTRO- 
INTESTINAL TRACT. By Professor T. Wincate Todd, M.B., Ch.B- 
F.R.C.S. Thirty-two Illustrations, ys. 6d, net. 

No. XVI. ON BONEFORMATION. By Dr. Murk Jansen. With 
Fifty-one PUtes. [/« the Press, 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
FRENCH SERIES 

Rousseau. DU CONTRAT SOCIAL. Edited by Emeritus Professor 
C. E. Vaughan, M.A. 5t. net. 

Alfred de Viony. POEMES CHOISIS. Edited by E. Allison 
Piers, M.A. 31. 6d. net 

Pascal. LETTRES PROVINCIALES. Edited by H. F. Stewart, 
D.D. 88. 6d. net 

Also an edition de luxe on hand^made paper, 21 8. net 

B. Constant. ADOLPHE. Edited by Professor G. Rudler, D.-cs-L. 
78. 6d. net 

Also an edition de luxe on hand-made paper, 21 8. net. 

LE MYSTfeRE D'ADAM. Edited by Professor Paul Studer, M.A., 
D.Litt 48. 6<L net 

AUCASSIN ET NICOLETE. {^hird ediHon,) Edited by F. W. 
BouRDiLLON, M.A. 48. 6d. net 

A. Dumas p^re. HENRI III. Edited by J. G. Anderson, B.A. 

[In Preparation^ 

J. MiCHELET. JEANNE D'ARC. Edited by Professor G. Rudler, 
D.-es-L. [In Preparation, 

Paul -Louis Courier. A SELECTION FROM THE WORKS. 
Edited by Professor E. Wkekley, M.A. [In the Press, 

P. CORNEILLE. LA GALERIE DU PALAIS. Edited by Professor 
T. B. Rudmosb-Brown, M.A. [In the Press. 

E. Verhaeren. SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS. Edited by 
Dr. F. PoLDKRMANN. [In Preparation. 



ENGLISH SERIES 

Edward Young. CONJECTURES ON ORIGINAL COMPOSI- 
TION. Edited by Professor Edith J. Morlit. 4s. 6d. net 

THE ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. Edited by E. Classen, M.A., 
Ph.D. [In the Press. 

WARTON'S ESSAY ON POPE. Edited by Professor Edith J. 

MoRLBT. [In the Press. 



GERMAN SERIES 

Goethe. TORQUATO TASSO. Edited by Professor J. G. Robert- 
son, M.A., Ph.D. 58. net 

Heine. BUCH DER LIEDER. Edited by John Lees, M.A., Ph.D. 

Digitized by vKt5te|T^- 
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PHTSICAL SERIES 

No. I. THE PHYSICAL LABORATORIES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MANCHESTER. A Record of Twenty-Eve Yeaw* Work (1881 to 1906). 
Fifteen Plates. 58. net. 

No. II. LABORATORY EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By J. N. PuNO, D.Sc. Twenty-«cvcn Diagrams. 4s. net. 



PUBLIC HEALTH SERIES 

No. I. ARCHIVES OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH LABORATORY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY, Vol. I. Edited by Professor A. Sheridan Dblepinc, 
M.Sc, M.B., Ch.M. £1 : is. net. 



THEOLOGICAL SERIES 

No. I. INAUGURAL LECTURES delivered during the Session 1904- 
1905. By the Members of the Faculty of Theobgy. Edited by Professor 
A. S. PiAKX, M.A., RD. 2S. ^. net. 

No. II. THE ARIAN MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. By Rev. J. 
Hat Colugan, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

No. III. ST. LUKE : THE MAN AND HIS WORK. By Rev. H. 
M*Lachlan, M.A. [is the Press, 

No. IV. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
ATONEMENT. By Rev. L. W. Grensted, M.A. f/n/irPrtfj. 

Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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WORKS RELATING TO THE UNIFERSITT 

THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. Published annuaUy in October. 
5t. net 

THE OWENS COLLEGE, ITS FOUNDATION AND ITS GROWTH 
AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. By 
Joseph Thompson. Se?ea lUustntions. x8s. net 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Seventeen lUustntions. 6d. net 

THE UNIVERSITY DIARY. Published annually in October. 
IS. 6<]. net 

THE UNIVERSITY: an Impression. Being a reproduction of a 
three-colour drawing by H. G. S. DELipiNS. 6d. net 

LIST OF PAST AND PRESENT MEMBERS OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY SERVING WITH H.M. FORCES IN THE WAR. Second edition 
corrected to March 19 17. 6d. net 

ADDRESS PRESENTED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN 
BY THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Written by Professors 
R. S. Conway, LittD., F.B.A., and W. B. Anderson, M.A, D.Lit 6d. net. 

A SELECTION OF VERSES FROM THE UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, 1868 to 1912. Edited by H. B. Charltx>n, M.A., and O. C. de C 
Elus, B.Sc, with a Preface by Sir Alfred Hopdnson. 4s. 6d. net 

THE REGISTER OF GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY UP 
TO JULY 1908. Paper, 2s. 6d. net \ cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

EXAMINATION PAPERS SET FOR THE VARIOUS DE- 
GREES AND SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE UNIVERSITY FOR THE 
FOLLOWING YEARS :— 

Scholarships and Prizes, 19 12, 13, 14, 15, 19. 9d. net 

Faculties or Law, Music and Theology, 19 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 9d.net 

Entrance Scholarships, 19x2, 13, x8, 19. 9d. net 

Faculties or Arts and Commerce, 19 12, 13, 14, 15, 19. is. 6d. net. 

Faculty or Education, 1912, 13* 14, 15, 19. 6d. net 

Faculty of Medicine, 1919. is. net 

Faculty of Science, 1915, 19. is. net 

Faculty op Technology, 19x39 I4« 15, 19. xs. net. 

Faculties or Science and Technology, 19 12. is. net. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 

BOTANT 

PLANTS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. An Abstract of a Cou«e 
of Lectures to Allotment Holdera. By Professor F. £. Weiss, D.Sc, Dr. 
A. D. Imms, tnd W. Robinson, M.Sc. is. 6d. net 

A POCKET SYNOPSIS OF THE FAMILIES OF BRITISH 
FLOWERING PLANTS : Based upon the System of Engler. By W. B. 
GiOTB, M«A. IS. net. 

EDUCATION 

SOUND AND SYMBOL. An Outline of a Scheme of Instruction, 
Introductory to School Courses in Modem Langutges, Shorthand, etc By 
Professor J. J. Findlay, M.A., with W. H. Britforo, M.A. is. net 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM. An Address by the Right Hon. H. A. 
L. FisHSR, M.P. 2d. net. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH BEDE. By Professor 
W. J. SsooBnxu). 3s. 6d. net 

A SKELETON OUTLINE OF OLD ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. Re- 
prtnttdfrom the abovt, is. 3d. net. 

ETHNOLOGT 

SHIPS AS EVIDENCE OF THE MIGRATIONS OF EARLY CUL- 
TURE. By Professor G. Eluot SMrra. is. net 

FRENCH LITERATURE 

AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. An old French Love Story. The 
French Version, with English Translation, Notes, etc., etc By F. W. Bour- 
DILLON, M.A. 38. 6d. net Stcond E^iitkn, Set also Modem Language 
Texts, page 11. 

GREEK FASES 

A HANDBOOK OF GREEK VASE PAINTING. By Mary A. B. 
Herpord, M.A. Illustrated. 98. 6d. net 

A CATALOGUE OF GREEK VASES PRESERVED IN MAN- 
CHESTER. By Mary A. B. Hbrporo, M.A. Illustrated. [In Freparathm, 

HEBREW" 

MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF HEBREW COMPOSITION. 
Adapted and arranged by Professor M. A. Cannxt, M.A. is. net 

Unpointbd Texts 
THE BOOK OF RUTH. 9d. net. Second Edition. 
THE BOOK OF AMOS. 6d.net. 
THE BOOK OF JUDGES, is. net. 
THE SECOND BOOK OF KINGS. Cap. i5-Caj,.^oC^[^-^- 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS— continutd 

INDUSTRT 

INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. A Scries of Lectures in one 
volume OQ : — [/» tfu Press* 

EDUCATION AS A FUNCTION OF MANAGEMENT. By A. E. 

BXRRIMAN, O.B.E. 

THE FACTORY MANAGER AFTER THE WAR. By A. D. 
Dennino, M.Sc., M.A., Ph.D. 

ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS AND EFFICIENCY. By Professor 
Leonard Hill« F.R.S. 

THE APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO INDUSTRY. By 
Professor T. H. Pear, M.A., B.Sc. 

SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF INDUSTRY TO LABOUR. By B. 
Seebohm Rowntree, J.P. 

Etc., Etci, Etc* 

MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER IN 1915. Edited by H. M. McKechnib. Fifteen 
Illustrations. Paper, is. net $ doth, with the Plates mounted, is. 6d. net. 

MEDICINE 

MANCHESTER BABIES' HOSPITAL, MEDICAL REGISTRAR'S 
MONTHLY REPORTS. Paper covers :— 
August 1915 to July 1916. IS. net. 
August 1916 to Juty I9I7* 3s. 6d. net. 

SHELL SHOCK AND ITS LESSONS. By Professor* G. Elliot 
Smith, M.D., F.R.S., and T. H. Pear, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. net. Second 
ItmfressioH of the Second Edithn, Cheap edition in paper covers, is. 6d. net. 

PHONETICS 

A COLLOQULAL SINHALESE READER. In Phonetic Transcription, 
by Daniel Jones, M.A., and H. S. Perera, B.A. 4s. 6d. net 

A PHONETIC READER FOR USE IN JUNIOR CLASSES. By 
Catherine F. Mackenzie, M.A., and Phiuppa W. Drew. is. 3d. net. 

RUSSIAN 

RUSSLAN COMMERCLAlL CORRESPONDENCE. By A. S. 
MiNDEL, B.Coin. 3s. 6d. net. 

A. S. Pushkin. EVGENII ONIEGIN. 3s. 6d. net. Russian TexU' 
Series, 

THE fFAR 

BRITAIN'S CASE AGAINST GERMANY. An Examination of the 
Historical Background of the German Action in 19 14. By Professor Ramiay 
MuiR, M.A. Paper, 2s. net ; cloth, 28. 6d. net 

WITH MANCHESTERS IN THE EAST. By Major G. B. Hurst, 
M.A., M.P. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 

THE EFFECT OF WAR UPON ART AND LITERATURE. By 
Lawrence Haward, M.A. 3d. net Digi^i.^^ by V^OOglc 
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MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS, ETC. 

THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE NATURALIST 

A Monthly Journal of Natural History and Microscopy. Edited by 
W. M. Tattimall, D.Sc Annual suiitriftion, 8s, 6d. Sinpt npiet, 9d. net. 



THE FRENCH QUARTERLT 

A Review giving an adequate and Impartial Survey of the different aspects 
of French Intellectutl Activities from the modem point of view. Published 
four times every year. Editors : Professors G. Ruplsr and A. Tkerachks. 
Annual fubscription^ los. 6d. net Singfe mtmben^ 38. net each. VoL I. u 
now in course of publication, Nos. it 2, 3 having bean already issued. 



JOURNAL OF THE MANCHESTER, EGYPTIAN AND 
ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

A Journal containing articles regarding the languages, literatures, history and 
archaeology of. Egypt and the Orient j also the annual report of the Society. It is 
published in annual volumes during November of each year at the price of 5s. net 
per volume. The following numbers have been issued, or are in the press : — 

19 n {as tA4 youmalofthg Manchester Oriental Society) 

1912-13 1913-14. 1914-15 1915-16 

1916-17 1917-18 i9i8-8^itizedbyV^OOgie 
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THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY 

CATALOGUES OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS IN 
THE LIBRART 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 
AND OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH PRINTED ABROAD, TO THE END OF 
THE YEAR i64X>. (1895.) los. 6d. net. 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE IN THE LIBRARY, 1525 to 1640. With 
Sixty-five PUtet. In levant Morocco. (1899.) ^5 : 58. net. 

THE COPTIC MANUSCRIPTS. By W. E. Crum. (1909.) Twelve 
Plttes. j^i : IS. net 

THE DEMOTIC PAPYRI. With Plates. By F. Ll. Griffith, M.A. 
(1909.} Three vols. £2 : 36. net. 

Vol I. Atlas or Facsimiles in Collotyps. 

VoL II. Lithograprxo Hand Copiks or thb Earukx Documents. 

Vol. III. Key List, Translations, Commentaries, and Indexes. 

THE GREEK PAPYRI. By Professor Arthur S. Hunt, D.Lit. 
Vol I. Lftbrary Texts. (1911.) 2i8.net. 

Vol 11. NON'LlTERARY DOCUMENTS. (1915O 218. net 

Vol III. Non-Lfterary Documents. [In Treparation. 

PRINTED BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. (1899.) 3 vols. 4to. 
3 IS. 6d. net. 

THE WESTERN MANUSCRIPTS. Part I. LATIN MANU- 
SCRIPTS, Nos. I- 1 85. By M. R. James, LittD. ^3 : 38. net. 

Vol I. Descriptive Catalogue. With Index. 
Vol II. Facsimiles in Collotype. 



THE JOHN RTLANDS FACSIMILES 

A series of reproductions of unique and rare books in the possession of 
the Library. 

No. I. PROPOSITIO JOHANNIS RUSSELL. Printed by William 
Caxton, circa a.d. 1476. 38. 6d. net 

No. II. A BOOKE IN ENGLYSH METRE, of the Great Marchaunt 
man called " Dives Pragmaticus " . . . 1 563. 5s. net. 

No. III. A LITIL BOKE the whiche traytied and reherced many gode 
thinges necessaries for the . . . Pestilence . . . made by the . . . Bisshop 
of Arusiens • . • (London) [1485 ?]. 5s. net. 

No. IV. WOODCUTS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY IN THE 
LIBRARY. Reproduced in FacsimiJe, with an Introduction and Notes by 
Campbell Dodgson, M.A. In Portfolio. 7s. 6d. net. 

Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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THE JOHN RTLANDS LIBRART— continued 

EXHIBITION CATALOGUES 

A series of Catalogues {mostly illustrated) of Special ExMbiHons of books 
in the possession of the Library. 

AN EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF THE 
TRANSMISSION OF THE BIBLE. 6d. net 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. (1910.) 6d. net. 

GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. Sec under "A Brief Historical 
Deicription,*' below, p. 19. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, principally Biblical and Liturgical. 
(1908.} 6<L net. 

MEDIAEVAL MANUSCRIPTS AND BOOK COVERS. 6d. net. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS OF JOHN 
MILTON, trranged in celebrttion of the tercentenary of iiis Urth. (1908.) 
6d. net 

SHAKESPERE, HIS SOURCES, AND THE WRITINGS OF HIS 
PRINCIPAL CONTEMPORARIES. (1916.) 1%, net 



MISCELLANEOUS 

A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF THE WORKS ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS IN THE PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES 
OF MANCHESTER AND SALFORD. Edited by H. Guppt, M.A^ and 
G. ViNx, M.A. 38. 6d. net, or interleaved 49. 6d. net 

AN ACCOUNT OF A COPY FROM THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
of a map of the world preserved in Cardinal Stephen Borgia's Museum at VeUetri. 
By A. E. NoRDXNSDoLD. 78. 6d. net 

THE ODES AND PSALMS OF SOLOMON. Facsimile of the original 
manuscript, with a transliteration of the text, an introduction, etc^ etc By 
J. Rendu, Harris, M.A., LittD., and A. Mingana* D.D. 2 vols. 

Vol I. : Thx Text, with facsimile reproductions. los. 6d. net 

VoL II. : Translation and Introduction, ios. 6d. net [Im tkt Prest, 

THE ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. A 
Popular Exposition, l&y J. Rendrl Harris, as. 6d. net. 

THE RETURN OF THE " MAYFLOWER." An Interlude. By 
J. Rendel Harris. 2s.6d.net. , ^^^.^ 

•^ Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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THE JOHN RTLANDS LIBRARY— continued. 

MISCELLANEO US— continued 

AN ANALYTICAL CATALOGUE OF THE CONTENTS OF THE 
TWO EDITIONS OF " AN ENGLISH GARNER," compUed by E. Aokr, 
and rearranged under the editorship of Thomas Ssccombs. is. net. 

SUMERIAN TABLETS FROM UMMA IN THE LIBRARY. Tran- 
scribed, Transliterated, and Translated by C L. Bkdale, M.A. Foreword by 
Canon C. H. W. Johns, M.A., LittD. With Ten Plates. 4to, 5s. net. 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE LIBRARY AND 
ITS CONTENTS, with Catalogue of an exhibition of Greek and Latin Classics. 
(1906.) Plates. IS. net. 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE LIBRARY AND 
ITS CONTENTS. With PUtes. 6d. net. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE DRAGON. Based upon Three Lec- 
tures delivered in the Library on " The Birth of Aphrodite," " Incense and 
Libations,** and " Dragons and Rain Gods." By Professor G. Elliot Smith. 
Illustrated. los. 6d. net. 

BULLETIN OF THE LIBRARY. Issued quarterly, price is. net 
each part. Volumes already published : 

Vol. I. (1903-8.) Part I out of print Parts 2 to 6, is. net each. 

VoL II. (October 19 14 to December 19 15.) 4s. net. 

VoL III. Qanuary 19 16 to April 19 17.) 4s. net. 

VoL IV. (May 1917 to June 1918.) 4s. net. 

Vol. V. Nos. I and 2 (August 19 18 to March 19 19). 26. net. 



REPRINTS FROM THE BULLETIN 

A Series of Lectures and original articles^ many of which are illus- 
trated — 

Bruton (F. a., M.A.). THE STORY OF PETERLOO. Written 
for the Centenary, August 16, 19 19. is. net. 

Conway (Professor R.S.,Litt.D.,F.B.A.). THE VENETIAN POINT 
OF VIEW IN ROMAN HISTORY, is. net 

Harris (Dr. J. Rendel). THE ASCENT OF OLYMPUS. Four 
Lectures. 56. net 

Contents, wAicA may he obtained xeparately : 
Thi Origin or thi Cult or Apollo. [Out of Print, 

Tta Origin or the Cult or Dionysos. [Out of Print, 

The Origin or the Cult or Artemis, is. net 
The Origin or the Cult or Aphrodfte. is. net 

THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF APPLE CULTS, is. 6d. 

net 

Herford (Professor C. H., Litt.D.). NATIONAL AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL IDEALS IN THE ENGLISH POETS, is. net 

THE POETRY OF LUCRETIUS, is.net. 

NORSE MYTH IN ENGLISH POETRY. isPiii^.d by GoOglc 
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THE JOHN RTLANDS LIBRARY— cwtinned 

REPRINTS FROM THE BULLETIN— eontimud 

MxsGAXA (A., D.D.). SOME EARLY JUDJEO-CHRISTIAN DOCU- 
MENTS IN THE LIBRARY. 2t. net. 

Peakb (Profwwr A. S., D.D.). THE QUINTESSENCE OF 
PAULINISM. 18. net 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FOR STUDENTS OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. 6d. net 

Perry (W. J., B.A.). WAR AND CIVILISATION, is. 6d. net. 

POBL (W.). A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE SHOWING WHAT IS 
PROVED AND WHAT IS NOT PROVED ABOUT SHAKSP£R£*S 
LIFE AND WORK. it. net. 

SOME NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE'S STAGE AND PLAYS. 

IS. net. 

PowiCKB(F.J.,Ph.D.). A PURITAN IDYLL: RICHARD BAXTER 
(1615-1691) AND HIS LOVE STORY, it. net. 

R1VBR8 (W. H. R., M.D., F.R.S.). DREAMS AND PRIMITIVE 
CULTURE. IS. net. 

MIND AND MEDICINE, is. net. 

Elliot Smith (Profcswr G.). THE INFLUENCE OF ANCIENT 
EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION IN THE EAST AND AMERICA, is. net. 

Thumb (Professor A., D.Phil.). THE MODERN GREEK AND HIS 
ANCESTRY, is. net. 

Tout (Professor T. F.). A MEDIJEVAL BURGLARY, is. net. 

THE ENGLISH CIVIL SERVICE IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY. IS. net. 

MEDIAEVAL TOWN PLANNING, is. 6d. net. 

MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN WARFARE, is. net. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

THE CHETHAM SOCIETT 

Founded in 1843 for the publication of historical and literary remains 
connected with the palatine counties of Lancaster and Cheshire. 

The annual subscription is £1. Applications for membership, which is 
open to Libraries, should be made to 

The University Press, Manchester, 

RECENT AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES 

Nos. LXXIV., LXXVL, LXXVIII. THE COUCHER BOOK OF FUR- 
NESS ABBEY, VoL II. Edited by John BRowNBIL^ M.A. Pirt I. (1915), 
Part n. (19 1 6), Part III. (1919). 

No. LXXV. THE DOMESDAY SURVEY OF CHESHIRE. Edited 
by Profeaaor Jamis Tatt. 19 16. 

No. LXXVII. LANCASHIRE QUARTER SESSIONS RECORDS. 
Vol. I. Edited by Profeaaor Jami8 Taft. 19 17. 

No. LXXIX. THE CHARTULARY OF ST. WERBURGH'S ABBEY, 
CHESTER, Vol. I. [In the Press. 



THE MANCHESTER MUSEUM 

{Complete list on appUca/ion,) 

THE MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY 

Sixty-two volumea have already been published, many of which may still be had 
at varying prices. They may be obtained in bound volumes or in single parts, three 
parts constituting a volume. 

Vol. LXII. Part II. Issued separately in cloth, ice. 6d. net. 

THE FOSSIL FORAMINIFERA OF THE BLUE MARL, c6tE 
DES BASQUES, BIARRITZ. By the Ute Edward Halkyard. Edited 
and revised by E. Heron Allin and A. Earland. With 8 Plates and i Map. 



Digitized by 
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PUBLICATIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES— continueii 
THE BRITISH SOCIETT OF FRANCISCAN STUDIES 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED OR IN THE PRESS 

Vol. I. LIBER EXEMPLORUM AD USUM PRAEDICANTIUM 
SAECULO »n COMPOSITUS A ftUODAM FRATRE MINORE AN- 
GLICO DE PROVINCIA HIBERNIAE, SECUNDUM CODICEM 
DUNELMENSEM. Editus per A G. Lrnxs. 1908. 

Vol. II. FRATRIS JOHANNIS PECHAM, QUONDAM ARCHI- 
EPISCOPI CANTUARIENSIS, TRACTATUS TRES DE PAUPERTATE, 
CUM BIBLIOGRAPHIA Edidenmt C. L. Kingsvoed, A G. LrrrLB, 
F. Tocco. 1910. 

Vol. III. FRATRIS ROGERI BACON COMPENDIUM STUDII 
THEOLOGIAE. Edidit H. Rasbdaix, una cum Appendice de Operibnt 
Rogeri Bacon, edita per A G. Littlx. 191 i. 

Vol. IV. PART OF THE OPUS TERTIUM OF ROGER BACON, 
INCLUDING A FRAGMENT NOW PRINTED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
Edited by A G. Littlb. 1912. 

Vol. V. COLLECTANEA FRANCISCANA I. Ediderunt A. G. 
Littlx, M. R. James, H. M. Bannister. 1914' 

Vol. VI. THE GREY FRIARS OF LONDON : THEIR HISTORY 
WITH THE REGISTER OF THEIR CONVENT AND AN APPENDIX 
OP DOCUMENTS. By Chaxlbs Lbthxmdgx Kingsfobd. 1915. 

Vol. VII. SOME NEW SOURCES FOR THE LIFE OF BLESSED 
AGNES OF BOHEMIA. By Walter W. Siton. 19 15. 

Vol. VIII. BLESSED GILES OF ASSISI. By Walter W. Setom. 
19 1 8. 

EXTRA SERIES. Vol. I. FRANCISCAN ESSAYS. By Paul 
Sabatibi and others. (Father CimiBBRT, O.S.F.C., Father Paschal Robin- 
son, O.S.F., Edmund G. Gardner, A G. Lrnxx, Evxltn Undbrrill, E. 
Gurnet Salter.) 19 12. 

In preparation : 

MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF THE FRANCISCAN 
PROVINCE OF IRELAND, a.d. 1230-1450. Collected and edited hy the 
late Rev. Father E. B. Fftzmaubicb, O.F.M., and A G. Littlb. 

COLLECTANEA FRANCISCANA II. By C. L. Kingsford and 
others. 

ROGER BACON'S MEDICAL WORKS. Edited by E. T. 
WmiiNCTON and A, G. Little. 

Terms of membership may be obtained on application to The UntversUj 
PnsSy Manchester, 
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'♦ 

mM Ta DESK mOM WHICH BORROWID ^^^ 

RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 
University of California Ubrary 
or to the 
NORTHERN REGIONAL UBRARY FACIUTY 
BIdg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
University of California 
Richmond, CA 94804-4698 

ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 

• 2-month loans may be renewed by calling 
(510)642-6753 

• 1-year loans may be recharged by bringing 
bool<s to NRLF 

• Renewals and recharges may be made 4 
days prior to due dote. 

DUE AS STAMPED BELOW 

JUL 15 1999 
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